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EPISTOLARY WRITING. 
PON taking a view of the — ſpecies in 


AY of living creatures our earth is ſtocked 8 


U 3 with, we may eafily obſerve, that the 
* 9 * & lower orders of them, ſuch as inſects and 
.#f fiſhes, are wholly without a power of ma- 
king known their wants and calamities: Others, which 
are converſant with man, have ſome few ways of ex- 
prefling the pleaſure and pain they undergo by certain 
ſounds and geſtures ; but man has articulate ſounds 
whereby to make known his inward ſentiments and af- 
fections, though his organs of ſpeech are no other than 
what he has in common with many other leſs perfe& a - 
nimals But the uſe of letters, as ſignificative of theſe 
ſounds, is ſuch an additional improvement to them, that 
I know not whether we © ought not to attribute the in- 
2 a 
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.S 'TNTRODUCTTION. — 9 
NN the allitance of a power morethan 
3 There i is this great difficulty which could not but 
"attend the firſt invention of letters, to wit, that all 
the world muſt conſpite in affixing ſteadily the fame 
- igns to their ſounds, which affixing was at firſt as ar- 
bitrary as poſlible ; there being no more connexion be- 
"tween the letters and the ſounds they are expreſſive of, 
than there is between theſe ſounds and the ideas of the _ 
mind they immediately ftand for: Notwithſtanding 
which difficulty, and the variety of languages, the 
powers of the letters in each are very nearly the lame, 
bDeing in all places about twenty tour. "Is 
Baut be the difficulty of the invention as great as it 
4A will, the uſe of it is manifeſt, particularly in the advan- 
tage it has above the method of conveying our thoughts 
by words or ſounds, becauſe this way we are confined 
to narrow limits of place and time: Whereas we may } 
have occaſion to correſpond with a friend at a diſtance, 
or a defire, upon a particular occaſion, to take the o 
_ Pinion of an honeſt gentleman, who has been dead this 
_ thouſand years. Both which defects are ſapplicd by 
the noble invention of letters, by this means we mate · 
Tialize our ideas, and make them as laſting as the ink 
and paper, their vehicles, This making our thoughts 
by art viſible to the eye, which nature had made in- 
telligidble only by the ear, is next to the adding a fixth 
Tenſe, as it is a ſupply in caſe of the defect of one of 
the five nature gave us, namely hearing, by making 
che voice become viſible. 
Have any of any ſchool of painters gotten themſelves 
an immortal name, by drawing a face, or painting a 
d{kip, by laying down on a piece of canvas a repre- 
nation only of what nature hath given them origi- 
Bals? What applauſes will he merit, who firſt made his 
ideas ſet to his pencil, and drew to his eye the picture 
"of his mind! Painting repreſents the outward man, or 
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"the ſhell; but can't reach the inhabitant within, ur 


the very organ by which the inhabitant is revealed:: 
This art may reach to repreſent a face, but can'tpame 
a voice. Kneller can draw the majeſty of the king's 


perſon: Kneller can draw his ſublime air, and pant 
bis beſtowing hand; but the hiſtorian muſt infor n 


poſterity, that he has one peculiar encellende above a 
other mortals, and: that his chief character iſtic is the 


true father of his people, freely GE 2 og 


all under his mild government, 
But to drop the compariſon of this aft with yd. 
ther, let us ſee the beneſitof it in itſelf. By it the Eng- 
liſh trader may hold commerce with the inhabirants df 
the Eaſt or Welt Indies, without the trouble of aJour- 


ney. Aſtronomers ſeated at a diſtance of the earth's JF 

diameter aſunder, may confer; what is ſpoken aum 
thought at one pole, may be heard and underſtood at 
the other. The philoſopher who wiſhed he had a wi - 


dov in bis breaſt, to lay open his heart to all the world, 
might as eaſily have revealed the ſecrets of it this with, 
and as eaſily left them to the world, as withed it. This 
ſilent art of ſpeaking by letters, remedies the inconve- 
nience arifing from diſtance of time, as well as place, 
and is much beyond that of the Egyptians, who could 
preſerve their mummies for ten centuries. This pre- 
ſerves the works of the immortal part of man, fo as to 
make the dead till uſeful to the living. To this we are 
beholden for the works of Demoſthenes and Cicero of 


Seneca and Plato; without it the Iliad of Homer, and 


 X#nied of Virgil had died with their authors, but by 
this art thoſe excellent men ſtill ſpeak to us. 
I ſhall be glad if what I have ſaid on this art, give 
any new hints for the more ale or agreeable appli- 
cation of it. 
| Letter writing is but a ” of literary converſation, | 
and that yon are to write to the perſon abſent, in the 
manner you would ſpeak to Rim, if preſent. The belt 
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nr Ro DUCTION. 


. ndonly way to do this, and to avoid being nnnatural 


Aud affected, is, for the writer after he has duly conſi- 
Adtered the ſubject he is upon, and formed the letter in 


dis mind, to fit down and write it immediately in the 


words that nature. dictates to him, neither hunting af- 
ter elegant. phraſes, nor rejecting them, if they natu- 
rally occur. They miſtake, who ſuppoſe that perſpi- 


_ cuity depends on expreſſion only; tis rather a charac- 
ter of the thought ; for he whothinks clearly, will ge- 
nerally write ſo; but if there be a confuſion in the 


_ head, perſpieuity will never flow from the pen. Ac- 


cuſtom yourſelf, . therefore, to think juſtly, and then 


let your words follow one another from the pen, as 
they would from the tongue, if you were ſpeaking up- 
on ſome ſuhject, with which.you were perfectly well 


acquainted, and to a perſon whoſe abilities you thought 
not ſuperior to your.own. This ſort of confidence 
prevents the mind from being diſturbed by that diffi- 


gence which generally attends men of merit, and whieh 
often. obſcures and envelops the rich talents they poſ- 


Ae: For what is done with pain, is ſeldom done with 


4 good grace. 


Though you ought to write down your thoughts 


in the firſt words that occur, I would not have you 
neglect a careful reviſal of then, when the whole * 
_ ter is finiſuned. 

But there is no obtaining a 3 ar Bile, and 


- A graceful manner, either of writing or ſpeaking, but 


| by pra ice ; cuſtom overcomes many difficulties. —— 


The young Rudent, therefore, ſhould-in this, imitate 
dhe rules laid down by the moſt eminent painters, and 
both read and yrite ſomething every day, till he has 


acquired a proficiency i in the art. Nor need he ever be 
Afraid of writing too well, if what he writes is natural, 


and to the purpoſe. For writing, if a man is not over 


diffident, and has the requiſite talents, may be acquired 
by practice, founded upon a fe good rules, to a great» 
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INTRODUCTION. F-. 
er degree of perfection, and with more eaſe than is ge- 


 rterally imagined. 


With regard tothe manner, form and ſuperſeripti · 3s 


; an of letters. the following rules may, be abſerved. 


| When you write to a perſon of conſequence, let it 
be on gilt paper, and incloſe it in a cover, and not 


write the fuperſcription on the letter itſelf; unileſs'it 


be to go by the poſt, in whichealh nn 


to ſave expence. 


1t is uſual with polite TY to ſign their names at © 


" confiderable diſtance fran the bottom of their letter, 
which is à needleſs and uicleſs compliment; and, as it 
may expoſe the writer to ſome difficulties, I would 
have him avoid it, and ſign his name immediately under, 


and nearly cloſe to the latter part of the letter; for, 
when it is ſet at too great a diſtance, if the paper ſhould: 


fall into bad hands, that part may be taken of, and a 
5 promiſſory note wrote over the name, and the perſon 
obliged to pay it; for the hand · vrĩting ean be proved, 

Which ſuppoſes the value received; and who, in this 


caſe, can prove a negative? This caution may likewiſe” 
ferve for members of —— who frank letters ihe” 
their friends, - 


The firſt letter in any title, and the perſonal pro- 


noun, if you are writing to any one of eminence and 
diſtinction ſhould begin with a capital. 


You ſhould not be too particular in the nn 
tion of your letters to thoſe who are well known, for” 
it is in ſome meaſure an affront, as it ac 
* not to- be n ö | 
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ANTE a 
EXPLANATION of common 3 or 3 


Mt. maſter 


Contractiont of Ward... 
| Nats,» point, ar full top, · is always tobe written 
5 alter a ward thus abbreviated. 
— anſwer al: "vu. wan 
A. D. anno Domini, or | Maty. majeſty 
| che year of our Lord | Rev. reverend 
© Aeet. account BS > I — of, 5 
Abt. about I doctor in divinity 
| Age: againſt „ 
B. A. batehelor of arts | St. faint | 
Bp. biſhop Obj. objection 
B. D. batchelor of divi- Qu. queſtion 
* Bol. ſolution * 
* Bart. "EY 1 ye. the 
Chap. chapter _ | yt. that 
D D. ef divinity | JG, you 
Dr. doctor Vn. then 
_ Eſq; eſquire | yr. your 
i. e. id. eſt, that is | ym. them 
Empr. emperor & and 
Hon. hanourable Viz. videlicet, to wit, or, | 
Kt. knight + that i is to-ſay 
I. L. D. doctor of laws | Ke. ns, kobe 
M. D. doctor of pbyfic reſt (or what ä 


ZBut one ought to avoid thoſe contri8ions of words 
as much as poſſible, unleſs it be for one's own private 


_ uſe, and where it would be ridiculous to write them in 


letters at length as &c. for and fo forth, or the ref, 


Mr. maſter, Mrs. for miſtreſs, &c. 


2 diſreſpect and lighting to uſe contractions to your 
betters, and is often puzzling to others, except in ſuch 


caſes as aforeſaid. 


It argues likewiſe 
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INTRODUCTION, 


How to addreſs Perſons of Diftin&ion either * 
writing or diſcourſes 


* 


FAving frequently obſerved, that youngy perſons, 
for want of proper inſtructions, are Hable to 


— in the ſtile and title due to their ſuperiors, or 
to ſuch as are of high rank and dignity ; I thall in this 
place give them ſuitable directions of addreſs to all per · 
ons of diſtinction, the chief of which deins — we: 
* — will ſoon be attained, 


To the Royal Family - 
To the king's moſt excellent majelty, Sir, or, May it 


pleaſe your majeſty. 


To his royal highneſs George ace of Wales, sir. 


or, May it pleaſe your royal iss. 


im the ſame manner to the reſt of the royal family, 


vg the addreſs accordingly tothe different ranks 
and 3 of 1 


| T the Nobili. 10 8 
To his grace Z. duke of A. My lord duke, © or, May 


it pleaſe your grace, or, Your grace. 


Do the moſt noble J ond. ee My lord mar- 5 
quis, Your lordſhip, 


To the right honourable R. earl of P. My lord. 1 
Vour lordſhip. 


To the right honourable O. lord viſcount u 
lord, Your lordſhip. 


Te the right. honourable | w. bord M. My lord, 


Youe lordſhip. 


The ladies are addreſſed: according to the rank of 
their huſbands, | 


E menguithe, cate 


55 earls, have, by the courteſy of England, the title of | 
Lord, and Right honourable; ; and Us title of LOG is | 


Sven to their daughters. Ko 
44 
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3 oer ron k 
= * The younger ſons of earls, the ſons of viſcountsan® 


are tiled Honourable, and all their daughters 


- The title „ e 


FH perſons.as have the king's commiſſion, and upon 


thoſe gentlemen who enjoy places of truſt. and honour. 


be title of Right Honourable is given to no com- 


3 thoſe who are members of his ma- 
zes moſt honourable privy, council, and the thres 
Jord mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and. th, 
lord * of Edinburgh, during their office, 


To the Parliament. 


rote right honaurable the lordsſpiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament aſſembled, , My lords, or, * ie 


pleaſe your lordſhips. 
To the honourable the knights, citizens, and bars 


geiles in parliament aſſembled, Gentlemen, or, May 
© | pleaſe your honours. 


To the right honourable H. S. Eſq; ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of commons, who is generally one of EF" 5 
moſt honourable privy council, Sir. | 


ou TT, * 5 


To the Clergy. 


— Fo bbs moſt reverend father in God K. lord EY 
bilkop of Canterbury, My lord, or, Your grace. 
To the right reverend father in God W. lord biſhop 
55 of H. My lord. 
To the right reverend lord biſhop of S, lord almoner 
10 his majeſty, My lord. 
To the reverend B. A. D. D. dean of F. or eds ; 

| con, or chancellor of O. or prebendary, *. Reverend | 
doctor, Mr. dean, Reverend Sir, &c. 
All rectors, vicars, curates, lecturers, and clergymen | 
2 _ inferior denominations, are ſtiled Reverend, 


"ME 5 IL 5, the Officers of bis Majeſty's Houſhold. | 
P: 94 are for the molt part addreed according to 


R 


= — —— as my lord ROWE, My loed > : 
-chamberlain, Mr. vice-chamberlain, &c. and in all ſu- 


ploy ments, their ſtile of office ſuouid never be omitted ;. - 
and if they have more offices than one, * need men 


tion only the higheſt.” 


ſeal, or lord preſident of the council, or lord great 
chamberlain; earl Marſhal of England, one of hia 


| plantations, &c. My lords, Your lordſhips. 
| bee, {alt duty, navy, &c. are ſtiled Honourable; and — J 


it any oi them are privy countellors, tis uſual to ſtile - 
| them collectively, W Sir, jour e 


their rank, to which is added their employ. 


major general; brigagier . ot his $ Fan, 
7 dir, Your honour; 


| bismajeity's: ker it rroop of orie guards, band of gentle 
men penſionere, band of yeomen ot the guards, & 
My lord, your lordihiꝑ. 


ſor example, To major C. W. To captain H. T. N 
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perſcriptions of letters, which relate to gentlemens em- 
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7 the Commiſſioners an Offer / „e Civil Lig "I 
'To the right honourable C. earl of B. lord grid 
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majeity's principal 22 WN &. My lord, 
Your loruthip, - —» 

Io the right honourable ths less as! 
the -admiralty, or of the treaſury, or of trade * | 


Ihe comtiuffioners of the cuſtoms, exoiſe; ape - 


* 


Ta the Seldiers and Navy, 
13 the army all a are ſtiled e 10 


To the honourable W. M. £1q; lieuteflant general,” 


To the right honourable X, eve of Y: eaptuin * 


All coionuels are ſtiled honourable; al inferior officers 2 I 
ſhould have * aaine of their employment ſet firit } as 2 


In the navy All admirals are filed Rogourable, aud. 
| A5 
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noblemen-according to quality and office. The othey” 


* 6 — Rn: 4 | 
2 the Ambaſſadors, 5 eopetaries, and Conſul, 


An ambaſſadors have the title of Excellency added 


to their quality, as have alſo all plenipotentiaries, | 


Inna governors, and the lord juſtices of Ireland, 


Toe his excelleney Sir C. B. baronet, his Britannick 
majeſty s envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 


the Ottoman Porte, Sir, Your excellency. 


- To his excellency G. H. Eſq; ambaſſador to his moſt : 


5 Chriſtian majeſty, Sir, Your excellency. 
To his excellency baron d' X. his Pruſſian majeſty* 3 


reſident at the court of Great —_— Sir, Your excel 


To ſcignior G. w. ſecretary from the republic, of 


. venice, Sir. 


To M. K. Eſq; his Britannick majeſty's conſul at 


* sir. 
To the ; and 8 £ 
All judges, if privy counſellors, are ſtiled Right ho. 


1 - Rourable, as for inſtancte | 
EF To the right honourable, N. lord high chancellor 


ol Great Britain, My lord, Your lordſhip, 


To the right honourable V. X. maſter of the rolls, 
Sir, Your honour, 


To the right honourable Sir G. L, lord chief juſtice 


of the king's bench, or of the — My lord, 
Your lordſhip, 


To the right W n . hw? Met baron, 


Sir, or, May it pleaſe you, Sir, 


To the right honourable D. A. Eſq; one of the ju - 
tices, or to judge W. Sir, or, May it pleaſe you, Kr. 5 


To Sir H. R. his majeſtyꝰs attorney, — * 
5 adrocate general, Sir, 


Al od in the Jav, according to the offices ans 


ae 1 


nant and cuſtos rotulorum A 42 


Y mayor of the city of London, My lord, Your lordſhip... 


Right Worſhipful, as are all mayors of IIS 


Your worſhip, 


| allow. 


land, My lord, Your execllency. 


king, are called lieutenant governars. 


rxvriepberien wm 

rank, . WOE 
. 

To the Lieutenancy and Mogiftracy. FL 

To the right honourable P. earl of C. lord bn 


* 
— 


My lord, Your lordſhip. | 
To the right honourable 0. D. knight and lord 


All gentlemen in the commiſſion of the peace, have ; 


thetirle of Eſq; and — as * all 3 A 
and recorders. ; 


The aldermen and recorder of London, are filed | 


except lord mayors. 


To X. Z. Eſq; high ſheri® of the county of v. Sir, 


To the right wot ſhĩpful W. M. aldermen of Towers 
ward, London, Sir, Your worſhip. _ | 
The governors of hoſpitals, colleges, &c. 3 

ſiſt ot. magiſtrates, or have any ſuch among them, are I 
ſtiled Right- worſhipful, or . — as their titles —* 


To the Governors under the Crown, | 
70 his excellency. G. lord T. lord lieutenant of Ire 


Jo the right honourable E earl of F. governor of. 
Dover-caltle, &c. My lord, your lordſhip, 
The ſecond governors of colonies appointed by tha 


Theſe 2 by proprietors, as the blade, 
nnr are ſtiled deputy governors. 
To Incorporate Bodies, 


© Tucorporat bodies are called honourable; 2 
A 6 


„  FNTRODUCTION. 
E-- o the hogourable court of direQors of the united 
g company of merchants trading to the Eaſb Indies, Your 


To tbebonourable the ſub · governor, deputy- gover- 
© nor, and —— of the South. Sea company, Your 
= —_— 

Toe the kenverable the governor, deputy-governor, 
* directors of the bank of England, Your honours. 


T0 the maſter and wardens of the wor ſhipful con- * 


pany of mercers. 
Tis uſual to call a baronet and a knight Honoura- 
dle, and their wives ladies. | 
To the honourable W. W. baronet at O. near M. | 


BY Sir, Your honour. 


_ © To the honourable A. H: koight at T. Surry, Sin 
Your henour. | 8 


© To . G. Eſq; at Wickham, to Mr: 1 4 ditto, Sir. © = 
To Men of Trade and Profeſſions. 


To doctor W. 1. in Hemlock court, London, Sir, 
er doctor. + 


Tol. L. merchantin Leadenhall ſtreet, Lanka, as. 


But the method of addreſing men of trade and bu» 
ſineſs, is ſo common and ſo well known, that is o_ 
not require any tarther examples, 


* neceſſary Orthographical Directions for writing 
- eorredtly, and ub em 4 to 198 Capital Letters, and 
 _avben not, | 


Direction 1. Let ho firſt word of every book, epiſ- 
ue, note, bill, verſe (whether it be in proſe, hymne or 
blank verſe) begin with a capital. 


Direction 2. Let proper names of perſons, 3 
Een rivers, mountains, &c. begin with a capital; alſo 
all appellative names of proteſſions, callings, &, 


* 3. n. ornamental to begin eye- 


DTD ow © 
ry fubſtantive in the ſentence with a capital, if it bears» 
fome conliderable ſtreſs of the author's ſenſe upon t.. 
to make it the more remarkable and conſpicuous. I 
Direction 4. None but ſubſtantives, whether commong . 
= proper, or perſonal, may begin with a capital, except 
1 in the beginning, or immediately after a full Rop. _ 
Direction 53. Qualities, affirmations, or particles, 
2 1 1 „ molt not begin with a capital, unleſs ſuch words begin, 
: , or come immediately after a period; then they never 
© fail to begin with a capital, ; 
Direction 6. If any notable faying or paſſage of « an 
author be quoted in his own words, it begins with a 
capital, though not immediately after a period, — 
Direction Let not a capital be written in the 14 
dle of a word among ſmall letters. _ 
Direction 8. Where capitals are uſed in 3 1 
and ſentences; ſomething is expreſſed extraordinar | 
great, They ace allo uſed 1 in the titles of ** for 1 
ornament ſake. 7 
Direction 9. The pronoun 1. and the exclamativg = 
O, muſt be written with a capital. | | 
Direction 10. The letter q is never uſed without: 
| the letter ar next following. 
Direction 11. The long / muſt never be infertedin.. 
mediately after the ſhort 7, nor at the end of a word. 
Take an explanation of theſe three laſt ohſervations, 
with the ſeventh, by an example or two; [ havi 
ſeen che errors too yoga, in letters, bills, &c. 


n Regular Irihography with 


true — true Spelling. 
4 expRes\ £4 28 . 
3 8 o the —— - O the Erpreſſions ; 
| 3. who Queſtions ps Who queitions ? _ 
5 4. to Tregpall 4. To treſpaſs. 


3 "y rrrrenve rien 


#4 


„Es T a his memory, at leaſt, 


And taught ſucceeding times an eaſy way, 
heir ſecret thoughts by letters to convey; 

To baſſid abſence, and ſecure delight, 
Which till that time was limited to ſight. 
The parting fare wel ſpoke, the laſt adieu, 
Phe leſs ning diſtance paſt, when loſs of view; 


The friend was gone, which ſome kind moments gare, 


And abſence ſeparated, like the grave. 
When for a wife the youthful patriarch ſent, 
The-camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 
And wealthy equipage, tho' grave and flow, 
Nut not a line that might the lover ſhow, 


[ "=p The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms; 


But had ſhe known of melting words, the charms 


| Phat underſecret ſeals in anguiſh lie. 


To catch the ſoul when drawn into the eye; 
The fair Aſſyrian had not took his guide, 
Nor her ſoft heart in chains of pearl been ty d. 
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Who found the art, thus to unfold his breaſt; 


i ACCOUNT. & ts Gs 


much leſs is there any affinity between their govern - 


ments. There is in London a ſenate, ſome of the members 
' Wheteof are accuſed, doubtleſs very unjuſtly, of ſelling 


CONTAINING 


Tion of ENGLAND. a 


e 


Dear Si, 5 | 

NN CCORDING to — Thee eds 
N 8 you an account of the political ſtate of 
ö England. In my opinion, the majeſty 
of the people of England has nothing in 
common with that of the people of Rome; 


Weir voices on certain occaſions, as ru 
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this is the only reſemblance. Beſides, the two nations 


appear to me quite oppoſite in character, with regard 
doch to good and evil. The Romans never knew the. 


_ dreadful-folly of religious wars, an abomination reſer v. 


ed for dovout preachers of patience and humility. 
Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, Antony and Au- 


guitus, did not draw their ſwords and ſet the world 


in a blaze; merely to determine whether the Flamen 
Mould wear his ſhirt over his robe, or his robe over his 
ſhirt; or whether the ſacred chickens ſhould eat and 
drink, or eat only, in order to take the augury, The 


Engliſh have hanged one other by law, and cut one 


another to pieces in pitched batties, for quarrels of 33 


witkng a nature, The ſecs of the Epilcopalians and 


Dre ſby terians quite diſtracted theſe very ſerious heads 
for a time. But I fancy they will hardly ever be ſo 


filly again, they ſeeming to be grown wiſer at their 
omn"expence; and h do not perceive the leaſt inclina- 
tion in them to murder one another merely about ſyl- 
iüns, as ſome zealots among them once did. 

But. here follows a more eſſential difference between 
Rome and England, which gives the advantage entirely 
w the latter, viz. that the civil wars of Rome ended in, 
| flavery, and thoſe of the Englich in liberty. The 
Engliſh are the only people upon earth who have been 
able to preſcribe limits to the power of kings, by reſi- 


fing them; and who, by a ſe: ies of ſtruggles, have at 
luſt eſtabliſhed that wiſe government, where the prince 


i all powerful to do good. and at the fame time is. 
reſtrained from committing evil; where the nobles- 
are great without mtolence, though there are no vaſ- 


Gals; z and where the people thare in che government: = 


without confuſion. 

The houſe of lords and that of the « co mons divide 
the legiſlative power under the king ; but the Romans 
had no ſuch balance. The pa riciaus and piebeians i in, 
Kome were. r at wanne and there Was, n 


intermediate power to reconcile them. The Romans 
nate, who were ſo unjuſt, ſo criminally proud, as nos 


conquering. They are not only jealous 
| Hberty, but even of that of other nations, The Engliſh. 
vere exaſperated againſt Lewis the fourteenth, for ug - 
other reaſon, but. becauſe he was ambitious; and des 


_ clared war againſt him merely our of levity, nn 
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to ſuffer the plebeians to ſnare. with chem in any things 


oould find no other artifice to · keep the latter out of the 


adminiſtration, than by employing chem in foreign wars; 


They conſidered the plebeians as a wild beaſt, whom it 
behoved them to let looſe upon their neighbours, ſor 


fear they ſhould devour their maſters. Thus the greats 


eſt defect inthe government of the Romans raifed them 


to be-conquerers. By being unhappy at home, they 
trimuphed over, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 2 


till at laſt their diviſions ſunk them to flavery. 3 


I will never riſe to n 
alted a pitch of glory, nor will its end be ſo fatal. Tho 
Engliſh are not fired with the ſplendid folly ot — 1 


oonqueſts, but would only prevent their neighbours from 
of — 


an interreſted motives. 
The Engliſh have doubtleſs ourchaled cheir liberties 


ata very high price, and waded through ſeas of blood 


to drown. the idol of arbitrary power. Other nations 
have been involved in as great calamities, and haveſhed 
as much blood; but then the blood they ſpilt in de- 


| fence of their-kberties only enſlaved them the more. 


That which riſcs to a revolution in England, is no 


more than a ſedition in otner countries. A ciry in 


Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey, takes up arms in de- 
fence of its privileges, when immediately it is ſtormed : 


dy mercenary troops, it is puniſhed by executioners, . 


and the reſt of the nation kiſs the chains they are- 


loaded with. The French are of opinion, that che 


government of this iſland is more tempeſtuous than tha 
ſea which ſurrouads ĩt: which indeed is true; but than 


3 2 Palite: Benner Niers 
d is never ſo but when the king raiſes the ſtorm; when 


| n only the 
chief pilot. Phe civil wars of France laſted longer ; 
were more cruel, and productive of greater evils than 
thoſe of England: but none of theſe civil had 
wierd puiadent liberty for their object.. 
In the deteſtable reigns of Charles the. 5 and 


| en the third, the whole affair was only whether the 


people ſhould: be flaves to the Guifes, With regard to 
the laſt war of Paris, it deſerves only to be hooted at. 


againſt their maſter, and after whipped for it, Cardinal 
de-Retz, who was witty and brave, but to no purpoſe ; 

_ pebellious without a cauſe ; factious without a deſign, 
and; head of a defenceleſs party, caballed for caballing 


_ diverſion. The parliament did not know what he in- 
waded; por what he did not intend; He levied troops 
uc of parliament, and the next moment caſhiered 
then. He threatened, he begged pardon ; he ſet a 

— vice upon Cardinal Mazarine's. head, and afterwards 
_. congratu/ated him in a public manner. Our civil wars 
mader'Chaples the ſixth were bloody and cruel, thoſe 


6f the an. and that of he? Frondeurs : 


zidiculous; 
That for which, the French chiefly mo the 
Rvigliſknation, is, the murder of king Charles the firſt, 


whom bis- fubjects treated exactly as he would have 


bis reigo been proſperous. After 
all, confider on one ſide, Charles the firſt defeated i 2 


pb battle, impriſoned, tried, ſentence to die in 
= — beheaded: and on the o- 


1 6 — 4 in its proper ſenſe Slin and figu- 


*ratively Cavillers, or lovers of contradicti =; > WaS A 
.. ©-name given to a league or party that oppoſed the 
©French mi iniltry, i. e. Cardinal Mazarine in 1648. Int 


'S Memoirs, - | - 


po nome wg 


Methinks I ſee a croud of ſchool-boys riſing up in arms 


Ae, and-ſeemed to ſoment the civil war merely out of | 


' Dear Sir, | 
did not always ſubſiſt. England was coſlaved for a long f 


particularly ruled them with a rod of iron. He diſpoi 


duered ſubjects as an eaſtern monarch; and forbid, up 


creatures. It is true indeed that the Engliſh had par-: 


led parliaments, compoſed of ecclefiaſtical tyrants, and 


Z 2 ——__ 75 =. * » * 8 
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ther, the Emperor Henry the ſeventh, poiſoned by his q 
chaplain. at his receiving the ſacrament; Henry the 


J. third ſtabbed by a monk; thirty aflaſlinations. prejed · 1 
againſt Henry the fourth; ſeveral of them put in 
1 execution, and the laſt bereaving that great monarch FE 
of his life. : OW E ſay, all * . 3 


LETTER . 


8 


Tru e | 
harmony between King, Lords, and Commons, 


fories-of years by the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the French ſucceſſivelj. William the conquerom 


ed as abſolutely of the lives and. fortunes. of his con- 


on pain of death, the Engliſh both fire and. candle in 
their houſes after eight o'clock. Whether he did this 
to prevent their nocturnal meetings, or only to try, by 
this odd and whimſical, prohibition, how far it was poſs. 
Gble for one man to extend his power over his fellow. 


liaments before and after William the conqueror ; and 
they. boaſt of them, as though theſe aſſemblies then cal». 


of plunderers entitled barons, had been 3 
of the public liberty and h 
The Barbarians whe came fre the ſhores of the: 
| Baltic, and ſettled. in the reſt of Europe, brought with, 


den the. ſarm of, government. called * or parli 


1 An eic 
due ſo little underſtood, Kings indeed were not abſo4 

lte in thoſe days; but then the people were more 
wretched-upon that very account, and more complere< 
enſlaved. Phe chiefs of the favages, who had laid 
Walle France, Italy, Spain, and England, made them< 
ſelves monarchs. Their generals divided among thems 
ſelves the ſeveral countries they had conquered, whence 
ſprung thoſe margraves, thoſe peers, thoſe barons, thoſe 


petty tyrants, who often conteſted with their ſovereigns 


for the ſpoils. of: whole nations. Theſe were birds of 
prey, fighting with un eagle for doves, whoſe blood the 
vitoricus was to ſuck. Every nation, inſtead of being 


dred'tyrants. The prieſts ſoon played a part — 
Wem, Before this, it had been the-fate- of the Gauls, 

_ the Germans, and the Britons; to be always governed 
by their Druids, and the chiefs of their villages, an 
atitiert kind of barons, not ſo tyrannical as their ſuc- 
Sellers. The Druids pretended to be meditators be- 
tween God and man- They enacted laws, they fulmi- 
nated their excommnnications, and ſentenced to death. 


Thee biſhopsſuccceded; by infenfible degrees, to their 


_ timporatauthority inthe Goth and vandaſ government. 
The popes ſet themfelves at their head, and armed with 
their briefs, their-bults, and reinforced by monks, they 


made even kings tremble ; and depoſed and aſſaſſinate. 
them! at pleaftire, and employed every artifice to draw 


ifito their on purſes monies from all parts of Europe. 
The weak Ina, one of the tyrants of the Saxon heptar- 
ch in England. was the firſt monarch that ſubmitted. 


= imhis pilgrimagz to Rnme, to pay St. Peter's penny (e- 75 
8 | equivalent very near to a French crown) for every houſe 


in his dominions, . The whole iſland ſoon followed his 
example; England became inſenfibly one of the pope as 
provinces. and the holy n 


governed by one maſter, was trampled upon by an hun- 


c 


rern 


— 


1 
laſt King John delivered up, by a public intrument, the 
kingdom of England to the pope, who-had excommus+ 


robbers was aboliſhed by the lawful * of kings 
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nicated him; but the barons, not finding their account = 
in this refignation, dethroned the wretched King John, 


; and ſeated Lewis, father to St. Lewis king of France, 
in his place. However they were ſoon weary of their 


new monarch, and acceediggly obliged him to return 

back to France, * 
- Whilſt that. the barons, the biſhops and the popes, 
all laid waſte England, where all were for ruling; the _ 
moſt numerous, the moſt uſetul, even the moſt virtuous, 

and-conſequently the moſt 8 part of mankind, 
conſiſting of thoſe who ſtudy the laws and ſciences; of 
traders, of artificers; in a word, of all who were not 


tyrants; that is, thoſe who are called the people; theſe, 
I fay, were by them looked upon. as fo many animals 
beneath the dignity of the human ſpecies, The com- 
mons in thoſe ages were far from ſharing in the, go- 


vernment, they being villains or peaſants, whole labour, 
whoſe blood were the property of their maſters, bo 
entitled themſelves the nobility. The major part of 
men in Europe were at that time whatthey are to thus. 
day in ſeveral parts of the world; they were 


L or bondfmen of lords, that is, a kind of cattle bought 


and ſold with the land. Many ages paſt away before 


Juſtice could be done to human nature; betore 


kind were conſcious that it was abominable numbers 
Jhould fow, and but few reap: and was not France ve» 
ry happy, when the power and authority of thoſe g 


.and of the people ? ? 
Happily in the violent ſhocks which the divifions * 


tween kings and nobles gave to empires, the chains of . 


nations were more or leſs heavy. Liberty, in England, 


ſprung from the quarrels of tyrants, The barons for 


ced King John and King Henry third, to grant the fa- 


mn ” os 3 


in order that they might juin, on proper oceaſions, with ĩ 
their pretended maſters. This great charter, which is 
| Confidered as the facred origin of the Engliſh 9 


a a juſt right to be abſolute: and that the barons; and 


© archbilhops, biſhops, priors, and barons of our king | 
2 &c,” 4 1 


. wall not hencefor ward ſeize upon, unleſs they pay for - 
them, the horſes and carts of freemen. The people 


. n 5 
— * th. 
: * * 
— 


indeed to make kings dependent on the lords; but 
then the reſt of the nation were a little favoured in it, - 


fhews itſelf how little liberty was known. 
The title alone proves, that the king thought he had 


even the clergy forced him to give up the pretended 
right, for no other reafon but becauſe they were the 
molt powerful. 

Magna Charta begins i in this ſtile, We grant, of 
* our own free will, the following privileges to the 


The houſe of commons is not once mentioned in the = a 


Articles of the charter, a proof that it did not yet ex- 


Iſt, or chat it exiſted without power. Mention is there 


in made, by name, of the freemen of England, a me- 


TJancholy proof that ſome were not ſo. It appears by N 
the 32d article, that theſe pretended freemen owed 


Fervice to their lords. Such a liberty as this was not 
many removes from flavery, 


By the 21ſt article the king ordains that bis officers 


*confidered this ordinance as a real liberty, though it 


Was a greater tyranny, Henry the ſeventh, that hap- 


Py uſurper and great politician, who pretended to love 


de barons, though in reality he hated and feared them, 


got their lands alienated. By this means the v/{/ains, 


 #fterwards acquiring riches by their induſtry, purchaſ- 
ed the eſtates and country ſeats of the illuſtrious peers, 


Who had ruined themſclies by their folly and extrava- 


Dance, and all the lands got by inſenfible degrees into 
bother hands, 


0 The pouer of the houſe of commons increaed ere 


» 
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ey day. The families of antient peers were at laſt ex» | 

| tin; and av peers only are properly noble in England, | 
there would be no ſuch thing in ſtriftneſs of law as no- 
bility in chat iſland, had not the kings created new ba- 
rons from tine to time, and preſerved the body of peers, 
once 2 terror to them, to oppoſe them to the commons _Þ 
fince become formidable. 3 
All theſe new peers, who com poſe the higher houſe, 
receive nothing but their titles from the king, and ve- 
ry few of them have eſtates in thoſe. places whence 

—_— >: they take their titles. One thall be duke of D—— 
1 though he has not a foot of land in Dorſetthire; and 


: another is earl of a village, though he ſcarce knows 

. where it is ſituated. The peers have power, but it ie 

' only in the parliament-houſe, 5.2. .- 

K | There i>mo fuch thing here as “ haute, mayenne, et 

- baſſe juſtice, that is, a power to judge all matters ci- 

— vil and criminal; nor a right or privilege of hunting 

X in the grounds of a citizen, wio at the fame time is. 

3 not permitted to fire a gun in his own field. | 

| No one is exempted in this country from paying cer- 

c tain taxes, becauſe he is a nobleman or @ prieſt. All 

— duties and taxes are ſettled by the houſe of commons, 

bk 3 whole power is greater than that of the peers, though - 

r inferior to ĩt in dignity, The ſpiritual as well as tem- 

J poral lords have the liberty to reject a money bill 

© brought in by the commons; but they are not allow- 

>. bed to alter any thing in it, and muſt either pals or 

„La haute: juſtire, is that of a lord, who his © 

1 66 power to (entence capitally, and to judge of all cau- _— 

1 ** tes civil and criminal, thoſe of the crown 2xcepred, 4 
"IS moyenne Juftice, is impowered to judge of acti- 

4 Nr. ons relating to guardianſhips and offences. La baſſe 

$ i juſtice takes cognizance of the fees due to the lord, 


ot the havoc of beaſts, and of offences. The may - 
denne juſtice is imag inary, and there is perhaps na iu: 


- 
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_ * paſſed the lords, and is ſigned by the king, Then-the 
whole nation pays, every one in proportion to his re · 

venue or eſtate, not according to his title, which would 

be abſurd. There is no ſuch thing as an arbitrary ſub» 


«fidy or poll tax, but a real tax on the lands, of all which | 
= an eſtimate was made in the reiga of the famous King 

= —— third. 
2 - The land tax continues ill open the PIO foot, tho? 


the revenue of the lands is increaſed. Thus no one is 
tyrannized over, and every one is eaſy. The feet of 
the peaſants are not bruiſed with wooden ſhoes; they 
Kat white bread, are well cloathed, and are not afraid 
of increaſing their-ſtock of cattle, nor of tiling their 


| houſes, from any apprehenſions that their taxes will be 


eau the: year 3 1 Wh 
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HE King of England receives al bis honour, 


2 at his mounting the throne, he binds himſelf by a 


"Jalemn oath, to make them the rule of his conduct, and 


| before he receives one oath of allegiance, is obliged to 


Lies, and thus at his coronation, renews the original 
berween the king and his ſubjects. He then 


becomes the head of the ſtate, the ſupreme earthly go- 
vernor, and is himſelf ſubje& to none hut God and the 


laws, to which he is bound to pay as much obedience, © 
as the meaneſt fubjet, Though he has not the power 


ol making laws, yet no law can be enacted without his 
_ \eonſent; and though the execution of them is always 


jntruſted to his care, he cannot feige the property of 


6— mas in 2 


row it out without reſtriction. When the bill- has | | 


power, and authority from the laws, and there- | 


Fear to obſerve the great charter of the Engliſh liber-= 


3 
_* 
E 
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Ir be forfeited by law. 
may without the leaſt danger ſue his nnd be MW. 
thoſe who att in his name, and under his —— - 44 
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he may do this in open court, where the king may be 
caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his fubje&. 
He cannot take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, 


| unleſs he has by ſome illegal act forfeited his right io 
liberty; or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the 
_ repreſentatives of the people think the public ſafety 


makes it neceſſary that be ſhould have the power of 


confining perſons, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpici- 
on of guilt: but this power is always given him only 
for a limited time. The royal prerogative confiſts, in 


the right of declaring war and making peace, in giving 
his aflent to ſuch new laws as he apprehends will be 
for the good of his ſubjects, and with- holding i it, when 
He believes that they would be hurtful : be is inveſted 


with the power of aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, 5 


and diſſolving the two houſes of parliament, and con- 
ſequently of putting a ſtop to the conſultations of both, 


ven he believes that they are acting inconſiſtentiy with 


the rights of each other, and the good of the commu · 


nity. He bas the liberty of coining money. He is 
the fountain of honour; but though be gives . 
their independence is ſecured by his not having it in bis 
pover to take it away. He has the right of command= _ 

ing the army, and the militia is under his coatroal, 


His perſon is ſacred, and a ſubject, for a ſingle act of 
treaſon, not only loſes his life. but his heirs are depri= 
ved of his eſtate He is allowed a privy council to 
aſſiſt him with their advice, and the perſons of th 

members of which this council is compoſed are alſo ſa- 
cred. He has the ſupreme power in all cauſes, eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as civil, by which the clergy is diveſt- 
ed of all dominion over the conſcience, which is wiſely 
left to him to whom it properly belongs, to that God 
who alone can ſearch the heart: * perſecu» 
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din i prevented, and religious liberty ſecured. 1 


7 has a tight to pardon, “ but neither he nor che 


Judges, to whom he delegates his authority, can con- A 
Lr 1 
, by twelve men, who mutt be his peers, or his equals. . 


That the judge may not be influenced by the king, or 


his miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the-jury, they 1 


have their fallaries for life, and not during the plea- 


' Fare of their ſovereign. Neither can the king takeaway, 

br endanger the life of any ſubject, without trial, and |} 
he perſon being firſt chargeable with a capital crime, 
as treaſon, murder, felony, or ſome other act injurious 
40 fociety: nor can any ſubject be deprived of his li- 
Serty for the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his gui | 
de given upon oath before a magiſtrate; and he has |} | 


hen a right to infiſt upon being brought, the firſt op- 
ortunity, to a fair trial, or tobe reſtored to liberty on 


. giving ſufficient bail for his appearance. If a man s 
Charged with a capital offence, he muſt not-undergs 
ignominy of being tried for his life, till the eviden- 
3 27 


2 x #* The king may pardon a perſon n for 
4 murder after being tried on an indidtment, which is | 

: * always at the ſuit of the king; hut he cannot pardon 

# if tried en an appeal, which is rt the ſuit. of che perſon | 


< Injored, as the widow, ſon, father, or brother of the 
© petſon murdered. And if a perſon be tried by indic- 
ment and acquitted, or after his conviction procures 
# a pardon, yet an appeal may be brought; and if he 


5 fact was * but if the wid ow marries a- 
5 gain, her appeal is gone, though the ſecond huſband 


k will be thrown cut. 


convicted, notwithſtanding his former 
acquittal or pardon, he mult ſafer death. Every ap- 
_— be brought within a year and a day after 


die within the year and a day after the mur- 4 
©.der of the firſt; or if ſhe marry while it * 3 
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mined, and not without twelve of them agreding ww 
find a bill of indi&mear againſt kim. If they do this 
| he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, 
whoſe opinion is definitive. In ſome caſes; the man 
(who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there is fufficieat. 
proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indiftment, 
in order to help him to make his defence. He is alſo. 
- furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of his jury, who are 
his true and proper judges, that he may learn their 
character, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or 
whether they are prejudiced againſt him. He may in 
open court peremptorily object to twenty of the num- 
ber, * and to as many more as he can give any reaſon . 
for their not being admitted as his judges, till ar laſt 
twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of the par- 
ty accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed 
fact was committed, are ſworn, to give a true verdi& 
according to their conſciences. By changing the jary 
the priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, or of the 4 
influence of any fuperior power: By their living ner 
| the place where the ſuppoſed fact was commtgitted, thexg 
ere ſuppoſed to de men who know the priſoner's courſs | 
olf life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe oaly b. 
I are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is ta 
expect lite or death, and upon their integrity and uns : 
derſtanding, the lives of all who are brought in . 
ultimately depend, and from their judgment there lies 5 
no appeal: They are therefore to be all of one mind, 
and after they have ſully heard the evidence, are to be 
confined without + meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
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* © The party may challenge thirty five in caſe of 
* treaſon, and twenty in cafe of felony, without thew- 
© ing any cauſe, and as "ny = as he 2 
0 cauſe againſt. 


4 « If they eat or drink before they brig in wie 
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unanimous in acquitting or condemning the 


| Every juryman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and 4 0 
awful truſt: If he without evidence ſubmits his opinion ũ 
to that of any other of the jury, or yields in complai- 
_ ance to the opinion of the judge: If he neglet to | 
_ examine with the utmolt care: If he queſtions the ve- F- 
raeity of the witneſſes, who may be of an infamous 


character; or, after the moſt impartial hearing, has the 


Jeaſt doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemn- 
ing the perſon accuſed, he will wound his own con- 
ſcience, and briag upon himſelf the complicated guilt } 
of perjury and murder. The freedom of Engliſhmen 
:conſifts in its being out of the power of the judge“ on + 
the bench to injure them, for decluring a man innocent. 
-whom he wiſhes to be brought in guilty. Was not 
this the caſe, juries would be uſaleſs; ſo far from be- 
ing judges themſelves, they would only be the tools of F 
another, whoſe province is not to guide, but to give a 
ſuanction to their determination. Tyranny might 3 
h triumph over the * and liberties of che ſubjcct, and 


e yerdict, they are to be Fned, as alſo if they eat or | 
drink before they are agreed; yet if it be at their . mmm 
_ © charge the verdict ſhall ſtand good, but if they eat 

. or drink at the charge of the party for whom they 
1 find, it ſhall then be ſet aſide, 1 Leon. 133 Dyer 137. 

5. Some have been fined for having fruit in their poe- 

-© kets when they were withdrawn to conſider of their 
* verdict, tho "mn did not cat them, 1 Leon. Dyer 137. 3 


some jurymen, ſays Mr. Clare in his Fogliſh li | 
<* berties, may de apt to ſay, that if we do not find as 
* the judge directs, we may come into trouble, the judge 
© may fine us, &c. I anſwer, no judge dares offer any 
* ſuch thing; you are the proper judges of the matter 
te before you, and your ſouls are at ſtake; you ought 
Wo act freely, and are not bound, though the court 
| demand it, to give the reaſon why you bring it in 
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uz legiſlative power is comm ommitted to two bedies;. 


| houſe of commons enjoy their power but for a limited 


» bring in the priſoner not; ilty. The judge, who 


» him privately; to whom upon promiſe of indemnity; 


| « did rhe murder, and the priſoner was innocent, and 
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the judge on the bench be the miniſter of the p 


! * 
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do that of the nobles, and to that of the repreſen» 
tatives of- the people, each of which have ſeparate 
views and intereſts, But here there is this eſſential dif» 
ference; for while the individuals who. compoſe the 


time, and can only be reſtored by new powers given 1 : 
them by their conſtituents, the privileges enjoyed by Y 


the members of the houſe of lords are in their own na- 
5 ture hereditary. And this is the more neceſſary, as* 


their high prerogatives render them ſubje& to popular — I 
envy, and conſequently. their privileges muſt in a free” I 


** thus or thus; for you of the grand jury are ſworn: | 
to the contrary, viz. to keep ſecret your fellows coun» 
„ f:] and your own: and you of the petty jury are no 


way obliged to declare your motives, for it may not 


„be convenient. In Q- Eliſabeth's days a man was 
« arraigned for murder before juſtice Anderſon; the 
«© evidence was ſo ſtrong that eleven of the jury were 


I preſently for finding him guilty, the twelfth man re- 
- * fuſed, and kept them ſo long that they were ready 


to. ſtarve, and at laſt made them comply with him, and 


** had ſeveral times admoniſhed him to join with his 
* fellows, being ſurpriſed, ſent for him and diſcourſed 


« he at laſt owned, that he hiuſelf was the man that 


«© that he was refolved not to add perjury, and a ſe 7 
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2 | flnte be always in danger. The only difadvantagethab | 
* enn poſſibly ariſe from this is, that as their power": 3 
| hereditary, they might be tempted to purſue their own. | 
- Intereſt to the prejudice of the public, and therefore ta 
N eber eee Seas being corrapt, as fn the caſe 1 
of granting ſupplies, they have only the power of re- s 
7 fofing, while the commons alone have that of e 4 
' - © The great, we have already faid, are always obtio» | 
mos to popular envy; and therefore, were they to 
be judged by the people, ny might be in the greateſd | 
danger from their judges; they would then want the | 
Privilege of being tried by their peers, a privilege en- 
Joyed by the meaneſt ſubject. They are therefore non 
do be tried by the ordinary courts of judicature, but bx 
that part of the legiſlature of which each is a member. 
As all human compoſitions muſt be defeQive, and the 
beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; and as the na- 
tional judges are mere paſſive beings, epa of mo—- 
Aexating either the force or rigour of the laws, this } 
part of the legiſlature is here, as well as in the former 
_ eaſe, a neceſſary tribunal, to whom it belongs to mo- 
derate the law. In their deciſions they give not their 
opinions: upon oath ; but each laying his right hand an 
his heart, gives his verb upon the ſingle teſtimony of 
his honour, Thus are the lords inveſted with every ' 
outward mark of dignity and with all the privileges 
_ neceſſary to maintain their rank in all its ſplendor ;; 
and yet are fo limited, that they have not the power to 
eneroach upon the rights and liberties of the inferior 
ſubjects. YT 
But while the privileges of the lords are preſerved, i 
and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by their having a ; 
ſhare of the legiſlative power, the privileges of all in- 
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ſerior perſons are ſecured by every man's having either 
in perſon, or by his repreſentative, a ſhare in the le- 
_ gillature, by which means no laws can be enacted or 


1 r 
- 7 the majority of the nation. Thus the liberties of he 
commons are as ſtrongly ſecured as the royal preroga- 
| Lives, or. as the privileges of the lords. The commons 
ate the guardians of the public liberty: They are the 

_ deputies ſent up from all quarters to make ſuch laws 

3 as ſhall beſt promote the intereſt of the whole collective 2 

body. And though they have not the power of exa= |} 

mining the meaneſt ſubje& upon oath, yet they can 
ſearch into the conduct of the higheſt peer in the 
realm, and in the name of the people, impeach the fa» 
_ vourite, or minifter of the king. They can call the 

. judges to an account for the male-adminiſtration of 

© _ their office, and bring all thoſe to juſtice who make an 
ill uſe of their power. Thus the commons are the grand | 

jury of the nation, bat as it would be improper that 
_ thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a court ſhould be 
tried by a lower, which might be intimidated and o- 
ver awed by the power of the commons, therefore to 
| preſerve: the dignity of the people and the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are tried by the 
lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets them above all in- 
fuence, and who have neither the-ſame . 
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1 
Ur TV days before the meeting of every new par- = | 
| liament, every lord ſpiritual and temporal is ſum- 
| moned by the king's writs, commanding each to appear 
at a certain time and place to treat and adviſe of cer= - 
_ tain. weighty. affairs relating ta church and ſtate. 
At the ſame time writs are alſo ſent to the ſheriff of } p 
3 county, to ſummon thoſe who have a right to f 
vote for repreſentatives, to elect two knights for each 
county, two citizens for each city, and two burgeſſes 
far each borough, according to ancient cuſtoms. And 
that theſe repreſentatives may be in circumſtances 
ſufficiently eaſy to preſerve them from the temptation 
of betraying their truſt, every candidate for a county 
in England ought to be poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 6001; | 
per annum; and every candidate for a city or borough, 2 
of 3001, per annum. 
At the opening of the parliament, the king comes 
| ta the houſe of lords in his royal robes, which are put 
on in a room juſt by, with the crown, on his head, and 
the ſword of ſtate borne before him. His majeſty fits 
on his. throne. The temporal lords are in their ſcar- 
Jet robes of ſtate, every one according to his degree, | 
and the ſpiritual lords in their epiſcopal habit. a 
the king's right hand a form is ſet for the prince, * 2 
on the left, another for the duke, 
| On the king's right hand, next the wall, the two = I 
.  archbilhops fit on a form by themſelves, Below them 
= 1 
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the biſhops of London, Durham, and Wincheſter: and 


all the other bogs accerting to the order of their 
_ conſecration. 


The lord treaſurer, lord preſident, and lord W 
ſeal fic upon fotms on the king's left hand. above alk _ 
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of which, before the throne, ſits the chancellor, as 

| ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, with the 
mace lying by him Below which are forms croſs the 
room for the viſcounts and barons, who fit in * 
according to their creation. 


eil, who when called upon are to give their advice in 
points of law, fit on the other wooſfacks, But they all 
' and up till the king gives them leave to fir, 


and clerk of the parliament, The firſt concerned in 
This clerk has two under clerks, who, kneeling behind 

the woolfack, write upon it. 

the great ſeal for the time being, is always ſpeaker: Bat 
| the commnos elect their ſpeaker, who muſt be ap- 
proved by the king. No perſen of the Romiſh religion 
can fit in either houſe, nor any member vote, till he 

Has taken-the oaths to the government; | | 


ginning with the youngeſt) declaring that he is c 


vote lor them in their 8 which the COMMONS 5 
have not. 


money bills, which though the lords may throw out 
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great ſeal and 


The judges, maſters in chancery, and king's coun- 


The loweſt- woollack is for the clerk of the crown, 
alt parliamentary writs and pardons, and the laſt in- 
keeping the records of all that paſſes in parliament. 


In the houſe of peers the lord chancellor or keeper o > 


In the houſe of peers every lord gives his vote (be- 


or not content. And both here and in the ho of 
commons all things are carried by a majority, But 
the lords have the privilege of appointing proxies to 


The commons only how the power of introducing 


the whole, they will not ſuffer them to alter, : 
Any member of the commons may offer a bill, but he 


muſt firſt give ſome reaſons for its being admitted, 


which 15.called making a motion, Illic be agreed to, 2 | 
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the ſpeaker reads an abſtract of it, and puts the queſi- 
on, if it ball have a ſecond reading; and upon a ſecond 


AK 5; naaE—Ng 2 
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nern the ſide - har, reading ſuch 
alterations as have been made by the committee, and 


_ the quellion is pur on every one of them ſeparately; 


by the houſe; and the queſtion being again put, whe- 


ther the bill ſo amended ſhall. be engroſſed and rea>d 
a third time, on a further day, and reſolved on in the 


affirmative, the ſpeaker at that day puts the queſtion, 


ried to the lords. 


ps ch full number of the houſe of commons is 358. 


: 6 ſe 
I he ſpeeches of the members are only dire died to the 
ſpeaker, and if any one anſwers, the firſt is not allow - 


member can ſpeak more than onee to a bill in the ſame 


- ſpeak 10 it as often as he pleaſes, 


1 he ſpeaker is not to argue for or againſt any fide, | 
.?Tis his part to ſee the orders of the houſe obſerved; 


40 hear the arguments of the debate, and collect the 
»fubſtance, Neither has he any vote, except when the 


© houſe is <quaily divided, and then he bas the caſting 


Ihe commons give their votes by ay's and no's, and 
- Ifit be uncertain which is the majority, the houſe di- 


"vides, II tic queſtion be to bring anj matter into the 


it the bill ſhall paſs; — doacacadetarenanotil 


There muſt be forty members preſent to conſtitute a | 
_ houſe of commons, and at leaſt eight in a committee: 


© No bill that is rejefted can be brought in again the | 


ed to reply the ſame day. And in any debate no 


day, valefs the houſe be turned into a committee, and 
then if the chairman thinks proper, ey man may. 
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houſe; as a bill or petition, then the ay's go oat; but 
ific relates to any thing the houſe has already in hand, 
"the-no's go out, If it be in a committee of the whole | 
-bouſe, they change ſides, the ay's taking the right, 
and the no's the left hand ot-the chair, "Ss. 
The bill is carried up to the lords by ſeveral mem- 


* 


1 3 
L ders appointed by the houle: And as they approach 
ot the bar of the houſe of lords, in a reſpectful manner, 
TY, their lordſhips rife from their ſeats and come forward - 
== to meet him; when the title of the bill being read by 
3 the chief meſſenger, it is delivered to the Lord chan- 
3 cellor. 8 | EEE 
. on the contrary; when a bill is ſent by the lords to 
| the commons, they ſend none of their members, but 
| | only ſome of the maſters in chancery, or ſome other 
{4 - perſons, whoſe places are on the woollacks, who, com- 
ing up to the ſpeaker, bow thrice, and alter one of + 
them has read the title, and defired it may be taken in 
{ to conſideration, deliver the bill to the ſpeaker. In 
maaatters of great importance the lords ſend the judges. - 
| When the two houſes differ about a bill, or any o- 
ther affair, a conference is demanded. in the painted 
chamber, where a deputation from each houſe meet, 
the lords ſitting covered at a table, and the commons 
ſtanding bare. It they cannot agree a new conference + - 
_ Is. ſometimes demanded, and it their debates prove in · 
effectual the bill-is loft. —_— 
4 | A dili for a general pardon coming from the crown - 
B | is read but once in each houſe, chough every other bill 
a is read three times. 5 1 
After an adjqurament things continue in the ſame 
| Rate they were in till the next meeting; and may then 
"2 be.reſumed; but by a prorogation, which ends the. 
- _ felon, all bills that did not receive the royal aſſeut 
131 The parliament of England was formerly diſſolved by 
4 the king?s death, but _ 28 evont they art t 
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HE following 8 — the o- 
ther parts of the conſtitution, and particularly of 
the courts of juſtice 
lament, a national ſyond of the clergy are conſtantly; 
convened to conſider of the ſtate of. the church; the 
king directing his writs to the archbiſhop of each pro- 


vince to ſummon all biſhops, deans, and archdeacons, 


| &c. to aſſemble at a certain time and place. On which. 

tze archbiſhop of Canterbury directs his mandate to the 

A biſhop of London, as dean provincial, to cite all biſhops, . 

_ _ deans, arghdeacons, directing that one proctor be ſeat. 

for each cathedral and collegiate church, and two for. 

| the body of the inferior clergy of each dioceſe. 'S 
Y 


convocation. of the clergy of Canterbury generall 
ſemble inst Paul's cathedral, and from theace re 
tds the chapter houſe, or to Weſtminſter, 
Il be upper houſe is compoſed of twenty two 8 
of whom the archbiſhop.is preſident. And the lower 

| Koulſe, of all the deans, archdeacons, one proctor for- 
every chapter, and two for the clergy of each dioceſe, 
in all 166. 

At the ſame time the archbiſhop of York may hold. 
à convocation of his clergy. The buſineſs of the con- 
vocation is chiefly to preſerve the purity of the Chriſti- 
an faith, to puniſh thoſe convicted of error, and toſup- 
preſs all heretical books: but how far theſe cenſurege 
are allowable in a church who makes no pretenſion to. 


- of truth, and to a free and hanck enquiry, which pra 


continue Fg or afſemble if they are nor —.— I A 


- on a _" | 


Upon the calling of every par- 


iptallibility, and what an injury this may be to the cauſe 


to determine. However, — — have been ee 
koned an effeutial part of the conſtitution, and as- 
ſuch he ve been regularly ſummoned to meet with eve 


xy parli ment, they —— as 14-1 - ; 
fered to enter upon buſineſs, I 


The higheſt eceleſiaſtical court is e | 
9 which conſiſts of commiſſioners appointed'by 
bis majeſty, vader che broad bal, 3 5 
the inferior courts. * 

The ſecond in order is thas ef ie to which 
are directed appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes-in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The judge here determines the 


cauſe without a jury, and all the proceedings in this. 4 3 


run in the name of the judge, 
85 a court of audience, the archbiſhop : avocates a 
5 — — mrmany 8 5 
I The prerogative court takes cognizance of willy by 
| and of the eſtates of thoſe who die inteſtats. © 
The court of peculiars take cognizance of cauſes Im 
pariſhes as are exempt from the juriſdiction of 
biſhop of that dioceſe. 
ln every dioceſe the biſhop hath a court bed in his 
cathedral, that takes cognizance of wills, inteſtates, e< 
Rates, &c. of which his chancellor is judge; and if 
the dioceſe be large he hath commiſſioners in the difs 
tant parts, who fit as judges in the places ailigned 
them, and theſe are called conſiſtory courts, NI 
Every archdeacon hath- alſo his court, and judges 
of cauſes of an inferior nature within his juriſdidion, _ 
The court of chancery is a court of equity; of which 
che lord chancellor alone is judge; he ſearches into 
1 frauds, breaches of truſt, and ſecret practices, and, in 
mauy caſes, moderates the'rigour of the common law. 
| The witneſſes are here examined in private, and the 


III 1: cares Wt anſwers, and des 


Ph , 


* l * 


* n e PING aer | 
=. ben thefe>decerees-can only bind the perſon of 
t ſuitors, and not their lands or goods. 
Tube twelve maſters in chancery are aſſiſtants to/the 
lord chancellor; the firſt of whom is called the maſter 
of the rolls, or records of the court of chancery, and 
he, in the abſence of the chancellor, hears cauſes at the 
rolls, and. ſometimes in the court of chancery. In his 
gift are the offices of the ſia clerks, whoſe buſineſs it is 
toenroll commiſſions, pardons, patents, &c. which paſs 
the great ſeal, They are alſo attornies for the. ſuit- 
ors in all cauſes depending in-this court. Under theſe |} - 
clerks are fixty more, who diſpatch all the buſineſs of | | 
that office. In the court of chancery there are alſs * 
to examiners; 3 — — 
2 "= their depoſitions. hy - ot 
3 en — 
. | aboſes as may have been committed-where eſtates or | 
have been given to any charitable uſe, oblig- 
ing the truſtees to perform their trult according to tb 
iatent of the-reſpeRive donors, 
x. The maſters in chancery fir three at a time; by 
turns, on the bench with the lord chancellor, and a 
them are uſually referred matters of account, but ne- 
* ver the merits of any cauſe. | 
The court of king's bench when Cc 7 
— cauſes as treaſon, felony, breaches of the 
peace, & and can examine, controul, and correct tha 
judgments and proceedings of other inferior courts, not 
in pleas of the crown, but in all others, except 
"thoſe of the exchequer. In this court there are four 
es, created by patent, who hold their places for | 
life, viz. the lord chic juſtice, who has a ſalary of f 
29001, per annum, and the three puiſne judges, eack 
of whom have 5<@1. per annum. This court grants 
prohibitions to ocher courts, both eccleſtaſtical and ei- 
vil, when they exceed the bounds of their juriidiction z 


: nn 
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go each of theſe circuits twice a- year, when at thea 
zes held for the reſpect ve counties in ſpring aud au. 
tumn, they determine all cauſes both of a criminal and 


giſtrates, who have the power ot holuing courts; but 


Courts leet and courts baron are alfo held by the 


1 of as rling v en e 
minal cauſes are tried by a jury. 4 
P 
. e e n eee 
where elſe; nor can fines be levied, nor recoveries ſuſ 


fered imany other court. The judges ot this court are 

the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and three- 
other judges, who are created by patent for life ; tha 
ſulary ot the firſt is 20001. and each of the others 1500kt 


per annum. None but ſerjeants 8 
this court, and all fads are tried by a jury. | 
Before the court of exchequer are brought all 8 


relating to the public revenue, as well as thoſe of pri- 
vate right between party and party; it is-alſo a court 
of equity, as well as of law, and ſuitors proceed b;, 
way of bill and anſwer. The ſalary of the lord chieſ 


baron is equal to that of the other chiefs, and the o- 


| ther three barons have a ſalary of 1500 l. Po 1 | 


each, and enjoys his place for life. | 
That juſtice may be regularly adminiſtered in the- 
country, the counties of England are divided into ſin 
circuits, and two of the twelve judges are aifigned to 


eivil nature; all facts being tried by a jury, as they are 
in the courts of common law at Weſtminſter hall. 
For the ſame reaſon Wales is divided into two cir» 
euits, and two judges 1 — tohearyand 
—— cauſes in each. 

Civil and criminal caufes of a trivial nature are 
in every city, and in all incorporated towns bythe ma- 


they determine no capital cauſes, nor pleas of land. 


lords of manors, where their tenants are obliged toat- 
tend and receive juſtice, The buſineſs of courts leet 
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tanants are enrolled, and — 
Rates-0n a deſcent or purchase. 


There are al(o- ne — 


where little matters are controverted. Juſtices of the 


entruſted the power of putting great part of the ſtatute 


law in execution, in relation to the high ways, the 


poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the pre ſerva- 


tion of the game, &c. but in capital . 


Iy commit or bind over to the ſeſſions. 
Beſides theſe, there are courts of aka ſettles 
£ ed i in many parts of England for the relief of the poor; 


in the recovery or e ere ex · 
cceding 40. | 


"Mol of the above courts are guided by common 


Law. . I come now to one ruled by the civil law, viz. 


the court of admiralty, whoſe judge is therefore a 
dactor of the civil law. In this court, which is held 


in the common ball at dotors commons, maritime af · 


fairs are tried, n$ a) 2s weits and. Gecrers run im the 


name of the high admiral. 


- The court of the ear! marſhal, c or court be 7 Fac 


jndges of any fuir concerning the arms of the nobility 
and gentry, and the Earl Marſhal of England, or his 


- deputy, is the proper judge thereof. He is inveſted 


wath a power of ordering and mining all matters 
xelating. to arms, ſupporters, pedigrees, &c 


rules and decrees for granting new devices of — 
— — the laws and ordinances Fee 


Oy thereto, 
1 am, fee, 


barons, theconveyancesandalienatioas of the copy hold f | 


peace are alſo appointed in every county, to whom is 
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that I am inclinable to think, that when — 


LET TERS on Comrrinent, Butts Þþ 
Ess, and ſeveral other Occ As iR. : 


SS ELICIT 
From = Father to @ Son. 


+ iv | 

Am ſorry you ſhould” W any miſund > 

with your maſter: I have a good opinion of hing 
and I am unwilling to entertain a bad one of you. | it 
is ſo much a maſter's intereſt to uſe his 


ly treated, it is oſtener the effect of. provocation than 
choice, Where fore, before 1 give myſelf the trouble 
of interpoſing in your behalf, I defire you will Qrialyp 
_ enquire of yourielf, whether you have not, by ſome- 
miſconduct or other, provoked that alteration in your 
maſter's. behaviour, of which you. ſo much complainy 
I, after having diligently complied with this requeſts. 
you aſſure me, that yeu are not ſenſible of having gi. 
en cauſe of diſguſt on your fide, I will readily uſe my» 
deſt endeavours to reconcile yon to your maſter, or+ 
Procure you another, But if you find yourſelf blame- 
able, it will be better for you to remove, by your owns. 


— Rac... 


4 * 
—_— - 
b 
# 
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rn — or any del a wa 
excuſe where you know it would be unjuſt to dj = 
you. If this thenJd be your cafe, all your friends- | 
Tagether could promiſe your better behaviour, indeed; 
— 2 —— — | 
= þ. cn Weighs weh what I have here faid ; and ve 


4 


BETTER vm. 


le Sidney, or friendſhip, with one of 
3 8 „ kc mga 
B — — nennen 
N fo much as 1 would on the occaſion upon whick 
o write to you. 1 hear that Mr Blandford and 
. ; you have lately contracted ſuch an intimacy; that yow. | 
E are hardly ever aſunder; and as 1 know his morais- 
ieee not thebeſt, nor his circumſtances the-molt happy, . 
ear he will, if he has not already done it, let you fee,, 

| — doen = 

| „than you do in cultivating his. 
3 lam far frem deſiring to abridge you in any neceſſa-- Wy, 
x n os innocent liberty, on to preſcribe too much to your 
eee iviend; nor am Tagainf your being com- 
ien te ſtrangers; for this gentleman's acquaintance. 
3 yet amoath old with you ; but you muſt not think 
= very man, whole con verſation is agreeable, fit to be 
immediately-treated as a friend. Of all ſorts, haſtily- 
| cantradted friendf{bips promiſe the leak duration or fa- 
| tinfadtion ; as they commonly ariſe from defign on om 
4 — — * 


bs y % 3 
9 


=. — — 
ff RH ooghito have for in cement, an equality of years, a 
* ſimiktude of manners, and, pretty much, a parity in 
circumſtances and degree. But, generally ſpeaking, 
| an openneſi.to a fang, carries-with it Rrong marks. - 
| rr 
= For theſe reaſons, I. would: be glad you would be | 
„ apon your guard, and proceed cautiouſly in this ne " 
ys 3 alliance. My Blandford has vivacity and humour e- 5 
IA ough t0 pleaſe any man of a light turn; but were? 
to give my jhdgment of him, I ſhould pronounce him 
ſitter for the tea: table than the cabinet. He is ſmart, I 
but very ſuperficial and treats all ſerious ſubje&ewith. 
2 contempt too natural to bad minds; and I know- 
more young men than one, of whoſe good opinion h. 
das taken advantage, and made them wiſer, though av: 
their own experience; than he found them, 
The caution There give you, is the pure effect of m 
p euperience iu life; ſome knowledge of your new ali | 
tt of it will determine, whether you merit this concerm J 
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a 4. Apprentice to his Brother, „ 
ed by his fellow 63 to their * 4 2 


Dear nn Y: 8 
Ta under greater uncafneſs than I a 3 6 
preis. My fellow prentice, for whom bad 
= regard, and from whom I have received many- 
+. civilities, has involved me in the deepeſt een. 
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an * 


© . 
| may conſent, by a pretence I did not in the leaſt ſuſi 
pect. What muſt I do? My maſter is defrauded: If 
I diſcover the injury, Fam ſure to ruin a young man 
_Ewould fain think poſſeſſed: of ſome merit; if J con- 
_ ceabthe injuſtice, I muſt at preſent ſhare the guilt; 
and hereafter: be partaker in the puniſhment I am 


in the greateſt agony-of mind, and beg your inſtant 
| _ as FEY the pence of 


" "i 
; * 4 
. * 
me may * 21 
1 — 


Your dutiful, tho” * unate brotherc.. 
EL E T TE R xX. . I 


The Brother's 's Anſwer, 


Dear 8388 - 


| Yo letter, which I juſt n now aandind gives mo 
1 Zreat uneaſineſs: And as any delay in the diſco- To 
| + very: may be attended with conſequences which will | 
' Probably be dangerous to yourſelf, and diſagreeable to 
all who belong to you; IL charge you, if you value your | 
own happineſs, and my peace, to acquaint your maſter | 
inſtantly with the injuſtice that has been done him; 
Which is the only means of vindicating your own — 
cence, and prevent your being looked upon as an ac - 
complice in a fact, to-which I wiſh'you may not be 
found to have been too far conſenting. As to the un- 
Kappy young man who has been guilty of ſo fatal an 
indiſeretion, I wiſh, if the known clemency and good 
nature of your maſter: may pardon this offence, he 
may let. his forgiveneſs teach him the ingratitude and 
inhumanity of injuring, a man, who is not only the 
proper guardian of his youth, but whoſe goodneſs de- 
| ferves the he beſt behaviour, tho” he be generous enough 
to excuſe the worſt, Let not a minute paſs after you 
| receive this, before you reveal the matter to your. 
aſter, For Lam in hopes that your application to 
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. The Neweſt Polite Letter-Writer: = 8 3 
. * following my advice, will greatly plead | 
Ini your behalf. I will very ſpeedi}y call on your. ma- 
. fler: and * as an honeſt regard _— 


| Tour loving brother... 


LETTER Xl. 


From 4 Father to a Sen on bs 3 bed company 5 
bad hours, * in bis Ae : 


| Dear Son, 
am very much concerned to hear, that you are of 
late fallen into bad company; that you keep bad 
hours, and give great uneaſineſs to your maſter, and 
brei the rules of his family; that when he expoſtu» 
4 | lates with you on this occaſion, you return pert and 
| bold anſwers; and inſtead of promifing or endeavour- 
ing to amend, repeat the offence ; and have entered in- 
| to clubs and ſocieties of young fellows, who ſet atnaught 
all good examples, and make ſuch perſons as would do 
their duty the ſubject of their ridicule as perſons of nar- 
p | 
| row minds, and who w..nt the courage to do as they do. | 
| Let me, on this occaſion, expoſtulate with you, and 4 
: 
- 


fet before you the evil of the way you are in. 
In the firſt place: What can you mean by breaking 
the rules of a family you had bound yourſelf by contra 
2 to obſerve? Do you think it is honeſt to break through 
engage ments into which you have fo ſolemnly enteredz 
and which are no leſs the rules of a corporation you are 

| to be one day free of, than thoſe of a private family? 
Seven years, ſeveral of which are already elapſed, are 
| not ſo long a term, but that you may ſce it determined 
before you are over fit to be truſted with your own con- 
duct: twenty one or twenty two years of age is full ear - 
ly for a young man to be his own maſter, whatever you 
may think; and you may ſurely Ray till chen, at leaſt, 
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10 chuſe your vn hours, and your own company ; and, 
1 fear, as you go on, if-you do not mend your ways, 1 
-your diſeretion will not then do credit to your choice. 

Remember, you have no time you can call your own, 
-durinig the continuance of your contrat; and muſt you 

' ._ abuſe your maſter in a double ſenſe; vob him of his 

- time; eſpecially if any of it be hours of batineſs ; rob 
dim of his reſt; and then break peace in his family, 
and give a bad example to others? and all for what? 
hy, to riot in the company of a ſet of perſons, who 
|  -contemn, as they teach you to do, all order and diſci- 

4 line; who, in all likelihood, will lead you fato gam- 
ing, drinking, ſwearing, and even more dangerous 
vices, to-the unhinging of your mind from your buſi- 

| "eſs, which mult be your future ſupport, 
_  Confider, I exhort you, in time, to what theſe courſes 
may lead you. Conſider the affliction you will give to 
All you friends, by your continuance in them. Lay 
| together the ſubſtance of the converſation that paſſes 
is a whole evening with your frothy companions, al. 
ter you are come from them; and reflect what ſolid ' 
truth, what uſeful leſſons, worthy of being inculcated © 
mn your future life, that whole evening has afforded © 
yon; and confider, whether it is worth breaking 

| through all rule and order for: Whether your pre - ? 

| 
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conduct is ſuch as you would allow in a ſervant 
M your own? whether you are ſo capable to purſue 
your bufinefs with that ardor and delight next morn- 
Ing, as if you had not drank, or kept bad hours, over 
night? if whether your maſter has not a double jofs I. 
and damage from your mil ſpent evenings; whe- 
ther the taking of ſmall liberties, as you may think 
| them, leads not on to greater? for, let me tell vou, 
you will not find it in your power to flop when you 
will; and then whether any reſtraint at all will not 
in time be irkſome to you? 52 


I have gone through che like ſervitude with 1 


Fe 


not? but I wiſh you may do as well for your own in- 


' "tereſt, and reputation too, as I have done for mine 
and I'll aſſure yon, I ſhould not have thought it either 

_ creditable or honeſt to do as you do. 1 could have 

| Rood the laugh of an hundred ſuch vain companions 

as you chuſe, for being too narrow minded to break 

through all moral obligations to my maſter, in order 


to ſhew the bravery of a bad heart, and what an aban- 


duned mind dared to perpetrate, A bad beginning 
_ ſeldom makgs a good ending, and if you were affured 
that you could ſtop when you came for yourſelf, which 


-is very improbable, how will you anſwer it to equity 


and good conſcience, that you will do ſo to your ma- 
er? There is, let me tell you, more true bravery 


of mind in forbearing to do an injury, than | © yay N 
-offence. | 


You are-now at an age when-you ſhould lady to im 


g prove, not divert your faculties. You ſhould now lay 
in a fund of knowledge, that in time, when ripened by 


experience, may make you a worthy member ot the 


learn, either as to your buſinefs, or as to forming of 


can you expect from the laughing noify company you 


| keep, but frothy prate. indigeſted notions. and thoughts 
- fo unworthy of being remembered that it is 5 the greats 


eſt kindneſs to forget th n? 


Let me intreat you ten dear ſon, for your fa- 


mily's fake, or for your 049 t1ke, betore it be too late, 


to reflect, as you ought, upon t e courſegou areenter- 


ed into. By applying yourſelf to books, inſtead of 


0 you will be qualitied in d 


. M. Palite Litter-Writes. 1 


< IE" I found myſelf my own maſter full Wen 
for mydiſcretion ; what you think of yourſelf I know 


comtmonwealth, Do you think you have nothing to 


your mind? would it not be much better to chuſe che 
ſilent, ſober converſation of books, than of ſack com- 
panions as never read or think; an author never com> 
mits any but his beſt thoughts to paper: but what 


4 e Polite ee 5 
"the beſt. of company, and to be teſpected by all ranks of... 51 
men. This will keep you out of unnectſſary expen - l 
ces, will employ all your leiſure time, will exclude a*_ 
world of temptations, and open and enlarge your no- 
tions of men and things, and, finally, ſet you above 
that wretched company which now you ſeem ſo muck 
delighted with. And one thing let me recommend to 
you, that you keep a liſt of the young men of your, 
ſtanding within the compaſs of your knowledge, and 
= for the next ſeven years, obſerve what fate will attend 
; them; ſee, if thoſe who follow not the courſe you are 
32 lately entered into, will not appear in a vegy different 
light from thoſe who do; and from the induſtry and 
proſperity ot the one, and the decay or failure of the |} 
other (if their vain ways do not blaſt them before, or 
as ſoon as they b:gin the world) you'll find abundant 
_'reaſous every day to juſtify the truth of the obſerva® ÞF 
_ Lions I have thrown together. As nothing but my 
affection for you could poſſibly influence me to theſe 
expoſtulations, I hope for a proper effect from them, 
if you would be thought well of by, or * any fa - 
your from 


Tour loving father. 
ʒz: on 


From an elder to a younger brother, repreſenting to 
bim the fatal conſequences that muſt inevitably at. 
tend bis per ſi Ning in his n 


: Dear Peter, 
OU muſt imagine, if you give yourſelf time to re- 
flect, that your misfortunes, as being my only |: 
brother, affect me almoſt as much as my own ; which, 
you are ſenſible, are not a few: But then you know 
very well, that mine are owing to unforeſeen accidents, 
and not to wilful profuſion. This conſideration fap-s ©}, 
ports me under them; but as to what I have ſuffered ! 


on your account, that indeed has been oecaſioned by my 
own indiſcretion. Whilſt my father and mother were 
1 living, they not only ſupplied you with every thing that 
| was neceſſary and convenient; but even indulged yo 
in your extravagance. What they left behind them is 
no devolved upon me; and both nature and prudence 
direct me to make the beſt uſe of it l am able. I ac 
knowledge I am inclined to ſerve you to the utmolt of - 
my power; but, my dear brother, which way can I do 
it effeQually? The many ſupplies you received from 
our indulgent parents were actually thrown away, be- 
_ cauſe, through your-own.miſapplication of them, they 
gave you no real aſſiſtance: And, pray, what meaſures | 
can I take to relieve you? Had you made a proper uſe . 
of your friends readineſs to ſerve you, you had been 
'. happy long ago; but, to ſpeak freely, your preſent di- 
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— ſtreſs is entirely owing to your own folly, The for- 
7.  } tune you had, with prudent management, would have 
e afforded you a comfortable ſubſiſtence all your life; 
1% whereas you have ſquandered it away in leſs than two 
1 years time. Were I able and willing to give you as 
| much more, what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe you would 
dea better ceconomilt for the future? All I am worth 
in the world, at your rate of living, would ſupport - 
you but a few years; and as I think it my duty to 
F take care of my own ſamily, I muſt not injure them 
be by relieving you, Were I to ſend you the money you 
require, what other purpoſe would it ſerve, than to 
+ lengthen your credit, and involve you farther in debt? 
# . This has always been the caſe, whenever I have aflih- - 
2 ed you; and therefore it is now time to withdraw my 
5 favours. Nevertheleſs, when I am ſufficiently convin- 
= ced of your reformation, you may depend upon all 
0 + reaſonable aſſiſtance from | 
3 . Your affectionate brother, _ 
. | G. Compton. 
3 | 8 8 | 8 


The en Pale dae. 
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1 File ins to » die Bard, on his regular . 
ji 5 1 en — * * . BD | 
beer uf 1. e 
ov are ſenſible that a true friendſhip always fab- 
' ſiſted between your father and myſelf, and that 
he was pleaſed to conſtitute me the ſole executor of 
his laſt will and teſtament, wherein he committed you T2 
to my care during your minority. I have accordingly 
bad a watchful eye over your deportment, and am ſor- 
ry to hear that you keep bad company and bad hours, 
are frequently overtaken with liquor, and tranſyreſs 1 
che rules of your maſter's houſe, ſo as to give great 
 uneaſfineſs to the whole family. 1 am likewiſe inform- 
ec cd, that you treat your maſter's cooleſt expoſtulations 
- in a manner that no way becomes you, giving him pert 
| anſwers, and putting an ſaucy airs, Nay, inſtead of | 
 - amendment, you repeat the offence for which he re- 
1 proves you, and turn his admonitions to ridicule a- 
mongſt your profligate aſſociates. Give me leave, there- 
fore, to ſer before you, in a true light, the fatal con- 
| ſequences that muſt attend you without a {peedy refor- : 
mation. _=_ 
In the firſt place, how can you in 0 break | 
through that ſolemn contract, which you have bound 
| yourſelf faithfully to obſerve ? or what excuſe can I 
make to your maſter, to whom I ſtand engaged for yuur 
good behaviour? You are now but ſeventeen, an age 
too young to be your own maſter, and to act without 
reſtraint. Stay, then, till you are one or two and rwen- 
ty at leaſt, before you take the liberty of keeping what _ 
hours and what company you pleaſe; and even then it 
will be neceſſary to controul yourſelf, for fear of con- 
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5 
vicious habits, which are not eaſily forſaken. 

* beg of you, belore it is too late, into what 
inconveniences and diſtrefs ſuch a courſe of life may 
lead you; and what trouble you will give your ſincere» | 


_ eſt friends, by perſevering in your evil ways. And then 


again, Have an eye on the golden 6 of 3 as Tae ; 


ſent *. dee is fach as you —_ approve. 'of i in an 
apprentice of your own? Are you ſo capable of purſu - 
ing your maſter's buſineſs the next morning, as if you 
had gone to bed ſober, and in proper time? If nor, 
your miſ-ſpent evenings, are a double diſadvantage to 


your maſter. And will not theſe ſmall liberties (as 
ou call them) lead you on, in time, to others of a 
more dangerous and deſtructive nature? Believe me, it 


is not in every one's power to ſtop when he pleaſes; 
and by ill habits long perſiſted in, you may arrive to 


ſuch a pitch of obduracy, as to bid — to > all . 1 
| beth human and divine. 


| Far my part, I ſerved ſeven years, not 1 with "FE 
ſure, but (I hope) with reputation; and though I was 

not my own maſter till I was two and twenty, Ithought | 
it was full ſcon enough. I don't know what your ſen- 
timents may be on the like occaſion; but I wiſh you 

may conſult your own intereſt and eredia as much as [ 
have done, and not take ſuch liberties as : cannot think 


i either reputable or honeſt, 


Lou are now at an age, wherein you ſhould ſtudy to 


eultivate your mind, not to indulge yourſelſ in pleaſures, 


By reading proper books, and keeping good company 
you will acquire a large ſtock of wiſdom and experi- 
ence; you will uefully employ your leiſure hours; a» 
void many temptations; enlarge your ideas of men and 
things; contract your expences; and, in a word, you 
will learn to look down with an eye of contempt on 
thoſe frothy companions, who now give you ſo much 
2 and * 
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my friendly admonitions will have the defired effect, ſo 


that I may not have cauſe to repent of taking upon me | | | 
the important truſt which your father repoſed in me. 
If I ſhould hear of the ſucceſs of theſe — 1 


— — — — 
_ —— e, i 


Jobs * 1 


* E 1 T E K XIV. 
From a an Apprentice to bis Maſter in the country, 
SIR. 


INC E you left home nothing n has happen- | 


* 9 . ET * n on * * 
2 _ * NE 2 
+ BEN * 1 
* F 


Nothiog but my fincere regard for your future d. 
fare could have induced me thus to repreſentito you the 
dangerous tendency of your preſent conduct? and hope |} 


ed in the family, nor any buſineſs offered, but what 


3 we have been able to accompliſh to the ſatisfaction f 


the cuſtomers. This I thought it my duty to inform 


you of (as I find your affairs will detain you longer in 


the country than you expected) and to aſſure you that 
buſineſs here, during your abſence, ſhall be carried on 


with as much care and fidelity, as if your eye was over | 


us. Sir Walter Baltimore has diſcharged his accompt, 


and bought ſix pieces of the ſame holland, with which *' 


he is perfectly well pleaſed. Captain Thomſon arrived 


yeſterday. I ſaw him laſt night, and he tells me he | 
bas executed your commiſſion much to his fatisfaQtion, * 

and hopes it will be to Fours. The good family are 
all well. Every body longs for your return, and my | 


good miſtreſs begins to be impatient ; however, nobany 
expects you till the buſineſs you went about is com- 


pleated, and if in the mean time any thing of conſe- | 


quence ſhould happen, you may depend on bearing im im- : 


mediately from, Sir, 


Tour of faithful and ob:dient ſervant, 4 


| 


þ 


to engage you to quit this pernicious practice, before 
it becomes ſuch a habit, that it will be impoſſible, or 
at leaſt very d ffiæult, for you to caſt it off? Let me re- 


rather as a warm friend, than an angry father; and 


, Neef Polite Lonter-Writers 
N ns wy 


From 2 Father to a Son, to diſſuade him frew the vies 
5 * — to engt. 


» Any Son, — 
re bn which is 

1 extream, that I underſtand you have of late ne- 
glected your ſtudies, and given your elf up to the odi- 
ous vice of drinking: What ſhall 1 ſay, what {hall I do 


quire, let me intreat you, to give a ſuitable attention 
to what I have to ſay on this head, which I ſhall offer 


as 1 addreſs myſelf to your reafon, I will leave it to ; 
yourſelf to judge the truth of the obſervations [ have to 


make to you. 


In the firſt phe, with reſpect to health, the greateſt 


jewel of this life, it is the moſt deſtructive of all vices: 


aſthmas, vertigoes, palfies, apoplexies, gouts, cholics, 


fevers, coniumptions, ſtone, and hypochondriac diſea- 
ſes, are naturally introduced by exceſſive drinking. 


All the reſt of the vices together, are not ſo often 


puniſhed wich ſudden death as this one: What fatal 
aceidents, what quarrels, what breaches between friend 


and friend, are owing to it. 
Then, in the ſecond place; how does it deface rea · 


ſon, deftroy all the tender impulſes of nature, make a 
wife man a fool, and ſubject perſons of the brighteſt 
parts to the contempt of the weakeſt, and even in time, 


extinguiſhes thoſe ſhining qualities which conſtitute the 


ditference between a man of ſenſe and a blockhead! 


Far as a certain very eminent author obſerves, fools 
C3 


8 8 2 2 a 


having generally ſtronger nerves, and leſs volatile ſpĩ : 


rits, than men of fine underſtandings, that which will 
rouſe the one, will make the other either ſtupid or fran- 


tic; and though it ſometimes, while the fit continues, 
ſtrengthens the imagination, yet it always depreſſes the: 

Judgment ; - and after the fit is over, both thoſe facul- 
ties languiſh together, till, in time, it quenches the i- 
magination, impairs the n. and drowns the Judg- | 

ment. a 
| Moſt other vices are compatible, as the fame author 

_ obſerves, with ſeveral virtnes ; but drunkenneſs runs 
counter to all the duties of life. A great drinker can 
hardly be either a good huſband, a good father, a good 
fon, a good brother, or a good friend: It lays him o- 
pen to the worſt company, and this company frequent 


I ſubjects hin to lewd women, gaming, quarrels, riots, 
and often murders. All other vices, even the greateſt 


| of VICES, as ambition, unchaſtity, bigotry, avarice 2 


oeriſy, deteſt this unnatural and worſe than beaſt! 
vice; for the beaſts themſelves, even the uncleaneſt 
| them, know nothing of it, much leſs practiſe it. 


Other vices, indeed, make men worſe, ſays this ju · | 


dicious author; but this alters men from themſelves, 


to that degree, that they differ not more from their 


preſent compat ions, than from their former ſelves. an 


habitude of it will make the prudent inconſiderate, the 
ambitious indolent, the active idle, and the induſtrious 
ſlathſul; fo that their affairs are ruined for want of ap- 


plication, or by being intruſted in the hands of thoſe 
Who turn them wholly to their own advantage, and in 


the end, to the ruin of thoſe who employ them. 
I have written a long letter already: Yet have I till 
more to ſay; which, that I may not tire you, I will 


leave to another letter; which the next poſt ſhall bring 
You, And I am, meaa time, in hopes this will not loſe 


its proper effect, 
Tour maſt indulgent father. 


IF* Ws On PEST 
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mh * Son, 


Y my former you will ride: that hard Sinking a 
vice that breaks a man's reſt, impairs the under- - 


ſtanding, extinguithes the memory, inflames the paſ- 5 
ſions, debauches the will, lays the foundation of the 
worſt and moſt dangerous diſtempers, incapacitates a 


perſon from puſuing his ſtudies, and from applying to 


the duties of his calling. be it what it will; begets con- 
tempt from the world; and even if a man's circum» 
| ſtances were above feeting 1 the expence, which can hard- 
| bh be, alters and changes the practiſer of it from him- 
ſelf; and it he is not above feel ing it, often reduces 
| Kin to want and beggary: And it he has a family, his | 
children, hd by their father's induſtry and ſobriety 
might have m. de a creditable figure in life, art leſt to 
the mercy of the world; become the out caſts of the 
carth, poſſibly foot foldiers. livery- ſervants, ſhoe-clean- 
ers, lick- boys, and, perhaps, pickpockets, highwaymen, 
or footpads; and, inſtead of a comfortable livelihood, 
and a ſtation above contempt, are intitled only to ſhame, 
© miſery, and the gallows; 


And do you judge, my ſon, how a man can anſwer” 


this conduct to God, to his parents, and other relati- 
ons, to his wiſe, to his children, to himſelf, and perſiſt 
in a barbarous and unnatural vice, which makes him - 
ſelf ot only miſerable and contemptible, but tranſmits 
the miſchief to his unhappy and innocent * if 


he has any. 


Add to all this; That i it is a vice a man cannot eaſily 
maſter and ſubdue; or which, like ſome others, may 


de cured by age; but it is a vice that feeds and nou- 
| SS & 
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"Fiſhes itſelf by practice, and grows upon a man as he 
lives longer in the world, till at laſt, if ic cuts him not 
off in the flower of his days, his body expedts and re- 


quires liquor: And ſo, though a man, when he entern 
upon it, may be ſingle, yet if he ſhould ever marry, it 


may be attended by all the frightful and deplorable 
conſequences I mentioned, and ruin befides an innocent, 


and perhaps prudent woman, rendering her, without 
her own fault, the joint unhappy cauſe of adding to 


the number of the miſerable and profligate children, 
with which the world too much abounds, and which 
zs owing to nothing ſo much 2 as this 4 ſin in the 
parents. 


Conſider all theſe things, my dear 15 and, befare 


it be too late, get the beiter of a vice chat you will find 
difficult to ſubdue, when it is grown to a head, and 
which will otherwiſe creep upon you every day more 


and more, till it ſhuts up your life and miſery as to 


yourſelf, and contempt as to the world; and, inſtead 


of giving cauſe even to your neareſt and beſt friends to 


remember you with pleaſure, will make it a kindneſs in 
them to forget they ever had in the world, if a parent, 
ſuch a ſon; if a tutor, ſuch a pupil; if a brother or 


ſiſter ſuch an unhappy near refation; if a wife, ſuch. 
an huſband ; if a child, ſach a father; and if a friend, 
ſuch a wretched one, that cannot be thought on with. - 


out pity and regret, for having ſhortened his days, agd 
ruined his affairs, by. ſo pernicious a habit. 


What a joy, on the contrary, will that nobleſt of 


conqueſts, over yourſelf, yeild to all thoſe dear relati- 


ons! And, in parficular, what pleaſure will you give 4 


to the aged heart and declining days of, my dear child, 
F- --— an moſt indulgent and afetionate father. 


* 
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LETTER XVII. 


Tra young Trader a ina hurry of bufineſe, al. 


vi ing wet bod as well as — 


© Dias Nephew; 
HE affection I have alan borne N as well for” 
your »wn fake, as for your late father's and mo- 


ther's, makes me give you the trouble of theſe lines, 
which 1 hope you will receive as e as 1 intend 


them. 


I have lately called upon you hed ti nes, and dies: | 


as often found you in an extraordinary hurry ; which 
| I. well know cannot be ſometimes avoided z but, me- 
thinks, need not be always the caſe, if your time were 


diſpoled in regular and proper proportions to your bu- 


fineſs. I have frequently had reaſon to believe, that 
more than half he flutter which appears among tra- 


ders in general, is rather the effect of their indolence 
than their induſtry, however willing they are to have 


it thought otherwiſe; and will give you one inſtance - 
in confirmation of this opinion, in a neighbour of mine. 


This gentleman. carried on for ſome years a profita - 


ble bulineſs; but, indulging himſelf every evening in- 


a tavern ſociety or club, which the promotion of buſi- 


neis (as is uſually the caſe) gave the firſt pretence for; 


h. looked upon thoſe engagements as the natural con- 


ſequence of the approach of night and drove on his 


bulineſs in the day with precipitation, that he might 


get thither with the earlieſt, He ſeldom kept very 
late hours, though he never came home ſoon. Ihe 


night being gone, and his bottle emptied, the morning 
was always wanted to diſpel th: fumes of wine. Who- 
ever theretore came to him before nine, was deſired to 
call-again;z and when he role, ſo many matters waited 
for him E directly threw. him into a Butter ; o that, 
25. 


4 
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from kis cif till dinner time he ſeemed in one conti 


nued ferinent. A long dinner-time he always allowed 
himſe f, in order to recover the fatigues he had under · 
gone; and all his table talk was, how heavy his buſt» 


neſs lay upon him! and what pains he took init! The 
| hearty meal, and the time he indulged himſelf at ta- 


dle, begotan inappetency for any more buſineſs for that 
{ſhort aiternoon; ſo all that could be deferred, was put 


off to the next morning; and longed for evening ap- 


proaching, he flies to his uſual ſolace: Empties his bot- 


tle by eleven: Comes home: Gets to bed; and is in- 


viſible till next morning at nine; and then riſing, en- 


ters upon his uſual hurry and ie 


Thus did his life feem, to thoſe who ſaw him in 1 | 
baſineſs, one conitant ſcene of tatigue, though he ſcarce 


ever applied to it four regular hours in any one day : 


. #*** "Whereas had he riſen only at ſeven in the morning, he 


would have got all his bufinets over by noon ; and 
ny people go abroad, he would have met with no in- 
terruption in his affairs; but might have improved his 
| his dealers, and put every thing in ſo regutar a train, 

for the reit of tne day, that whatever had occurred 


tigue him. 


the matter? Why, meeting with ſome dilappointments 
and loffes (as all traders m:.ſt expect, and ought to pro- 


ſo much as they expected, and when there, always in a. 
diſobliging petulant furry ; and moreover miſtakes fre- 


put humiett. and ev-ry one about him; by theſe means 
his buiineſs dwincled away infenfibly; and, not being 


thoſe two hours from ſeven to nine, being before ma- 


ſervants by his own example, directed them in the bu- | 
ſineſs of the day, have inſpected his books, written to 


afterwards would rather have ſerved to divert than fa- 


And what, to cut my Niory ſhort, \ was the l of 
vide tor ;) and his cuſtomers not ſeeing him in his ſhop. 
quentiy h-ppening, through the hurry into which he 


ab'e to go out ot bis uſual cour ſe, which — to ia 


| 
' 
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pair both his capacity and ardour to his buſineſs, his | 


creditors degan to 160% about them, and he was com- 
pelled to enter into the ſtate of bis affairs; and then 
had the mortification to find a balance of two . 


pounds againſt him. 


This was a ſhocking caſe to himſelf; but more to 


his family, for his wife had lived, and his children had 


been educated, in ſuch a manner, as induced them to | 
hope their fortunes would be 3 to _ taen- 
in a {tte of independence | 

In thort, being obliged to quit a dune he had ma- 
naged with ſo little prudence, his friends got him up- 
on a charitavie foundation, which afforded him bare 


ſubſiſtence for hi ſelt; his children were diſperied ſome 
one way, ard {ome another, into low ſcenes of life: > 


and his wife went home to her friends, to be ſnubbed 
and reflected on ** her own family, for 2 not * ; 


own. 


This 3 will afford ſeveral good hints to a 
young tradeiman, which are too obvious to need expa- 


| tiating upon. And as I dare ſay, your prudence will 


keep you from the like fault, you will never have rea- 
ſon to reproach yourſelf on this ſcore, But yet, as 1 


always found you in a harry, when 1 called upon you, 


I could not but give you this hint, for fear you ſhould 
not rightly proportion yeur time to your buſineſs, and 
len you ſhould tuipend to the next hour, what you could 
and ought to do in the preſent, and ſo did not keep 


your buſineſs properly under. Method is every thing 


in butineſs, next to diligence. And you will, by fall. 
ing into a regular one, always be calm and unrufſſed, 


and have time to beſtow in your {hop. with your cuſ- 
tomers; the female ones eſpecially; who always love 
to make a great many words in their burgainings, and 


expect to be humoured and perſwaded: And how can 


any man find time for this, if he preters the tavern to 


his *. and his bed to his buſinels? L know you will 
G 6 


2 The Neweſt Polite Tanne em- 


take in good part what — WIE you are 
a fenfible how much 1 am 


** tral; affetionate, ke. 
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From a. Tradeſman to bis Groans requeſting the 1 


|  Hayment of a ſum of . 


31. 
VERY — — made 


e eee which L was in hopes of keep- 


ing longer in my trade, obliges me to apply for your 


| . affiſtance of the balance of the accompt between us, or 


as much of it as you ean ſpare. When I have an op- 


portunity to inform you of the nature of this demand, 
and the neceflity of my diſcharging it, you will readily. 


_excule the freedom I now take with you; and as tis 
an affair of tuch conſequence to my family, I know the. 
friendſhip you bear me will induce you to ſerve me ef- 
ſeclually. I am, Ser, 
Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 
Thomas Hills 


S337 T xk mM 
The Anſwer. 


SIR, 

T gives me fingular fatisfaion, that I have it in my 
power to auſwer your demand, and am able to ſerve 

a man I fo much eiteem. ' I he balance of the accompt 

is two hundred pounds, for which I have procured a 
bank note, and for ſecurity divided it, and ſent one half 

dy the carrier, and incloſed the other, I with you may 
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furmount this and every other dikeulty chat lies i in your” 
road to — and am, | 


The Neweſt. Polite Letter-Writer. * 
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Advice from a Father 1 4 young 2 ates con- 


pany to cafe, and how to behave in * | 


| Dear Bob. 


probably have conſiderable dealings in your buſi- 
— the frequent occation you wiil have for adviee 
from others will make you deſirous of ſingling out, a- 


In the choice ot theie, your utmoſt care and caution: 
will be neceſfary; for, by a miſtake here, you can icaree- 
ly conceive the fatal effects you may hereatter experi- 


ence. Wherefore it will be proper tor you to make a 


judgment ot thote who are fit to be your adviſers, by 


che conduct they have obierved in ther own affairs, 


and the reputation they bcar in the world. For he who 


has by his own indiſeretions undone himielf, is much 


fitter to be ſet up as a land mark tor a prudent mariner 
to ſhun his cour ies, than an example to tollow. | 
Old age is generaliy flow and heavy, youth head- 


ſtrong and precipitate; but there are old men who are 
full ot vivacity, and young men repiete with diſeretion; 


which makes me rather point out the conduct than the 
age ot the perious with whom you ſhould chooſe to 
aſſociate; though, after all, it is a never failing good 

ſign to me of prudence and virtue in a young man, 

when his ſeniors chooſe his company, and he cons 
min theirs. 


 Letyour endeavours therefore be, at all adventures, 


s you are now entering into the moods; and will 


mong your moſt intimate acquaintance, one or twoy, ] 
whom you would view in the light of friends. 
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to conſort yourſelf with men of ſobriety, good ſens, 
and virtue; for the proverb is an unerring one that 
ſays, A man is known by the company he keeps. If 
 fuch men you can fingle out, while you improve by 
their converſation, you will benefit by their advice; 
and be ſure reme aber one thing, that though jou mal 
de frank and unre ſerved in delivering your ſentiments, 
when occaſions offer; yet that you be much readier co | 
hear than to ſpeak, for to this purpoſe it has been ſi | Fe 
nificantiy oblerved, chat nature has given a man two- | 2 
ears, and but one tongue. Lay in therefore by obſer-- | 
vation, and modeſt filence, fuch a ſtore of ideas, that 
vou May, at their time of lite, make no worſe figure 
than they do; and endeavour to benefit yourieif ra- 
ther by other peoples ills thin your own. How muſt * 
thoſe young men expote themfelves to the conterapt. | 
and ridicule of their leniors, who having ſeen little or | 
nothing of the world, are continually thutring out by o- 
pen mouths and clofed ears, all poſſihility of inſtruction, . 
and making vain the principal end of converſation, 
which is improvement! A ſilent young man makes ge- 
verally a wiſe old one, and never fails of being reſpect- 
ed by the bet and moſt prudent mea, When there- | 
fore you come among ſtrangers, hear every one ipeak— 
before you deliver your ſentiments; by this means you F 
will judge of the merit and capacities of your company, 3 
and avoid ezpaſing yourſelf, as I have known many do, 
by ſhooting out haſty and in-onfiderate bolts, which | 
they would have been glad to recal, when perhaps a ſi- | 
lent genius in company has burit out upon tnem with | 
ſuch obiervations, as have {truck conſciouſneis and 
ame into the forward ſpeaker, if he has not been quite | 
infepfivle of inward reproach. | 
1 have thrown together, as they 3 a few 
thoughts which may ſuffice for the preſent to ſhew my 
care and concern for your welfare, I hope you will 
eouſtantly from time to time, communicate to me what- 


A, TP * 


my advice may be of uſe to you. 


1am, and ever mult be 


—— 
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or you ſhall thick worthy of my notice, or in which 
han For I have no plea- 
fare in this life equal to that which che h appineſs of my: 
chiluren gives me. And of this you may be affured ; for 


Tour affectionate ſatler. 


BETTER . 


From a gentleman ta hi: fon juſt arrived from P aris z- 


againſt ſervile complaiſ.ince and raltativeneſs ; i 
ſome directions for behaving politely in company. = 


Dear Tom; . 


HERE is ſomething in your behaviour ſince you 
| | returned from Paris that diſpleaſes me. and I 
muſt frankly tell you, that I don't think you are at all 


benefited by travelling. You have, by keeping com- 


. Pany with coxcombs, or by miſtaking cerem ny for po- 


litencſfs, contracted a hab t of not only talking much, 


and in a frothy, trifling manner, but of ſacrificing eve- 


ry ching to cou pliment. Even your fincerity is offered 


up to cerem-ry ; and you think yuurtelt obliged, in 


point of good manners, to agree, like Polonius in the 
play, with every thing that is ſaid, whether right or 
wrong. You don't want uideritanding, Fom; nor are 


you without a good ſhare of learning: And yet that 
eternal ſimper, that cringe and otequoninets, render 
both ſuſpected, and tire al your acquaintance, who (E 
am told) laugh at your be :aviour, aud ipeak ot this be- 


hind your back, thought ey have not friend ſhip enough 
to contels ir to your face. But your father, who loves 


you firccerely, and * ho conſiders you as a part ot him» | 
ſelf, can never ſee you do any thing that may turn to 


your diſadvantaye, without warning you of the conſe- 


_ quence; for that father muſt have a very bad heart or 
a very bad head indeen, who does not inform his ſon 


of his tault, Youur's is not an error of diſpoſition, but 
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of judgment, and therefore it may be eaſily reQified, 


You, I know, my dear Tom, intend it for civility and 


politeneſs, but you are miſtaken, Forced and affected | | | 


compliments are the reverſe. Politeneſs is ever atten. 


| ded with eaſe and ſreedom. and de'pifes every thing 


that is unnatural. Befides, this cringing and fawning 


| renders your fincerity ſuſpected Thoſe who make $ 
large profeſſions to every body, are eſteemed by no 


body; it is all conſidered as froth, and their friendſhip 
is iuppoſed to be astrifling, infipid, and troubleſome, 
as their converſation. Calt off, therefore, my dear 


Tom, this fort of behaviour; and put on one that is 
more manly, and confiltent with the character of your 


family, who were always e ſteemed for their openneſs, 
Kcedom, and fincerity, which intitles a man to more 


reipe&, than all the fine ſpeeches and low bows in the 
world. Not that I would have you entirely diſregard 


- what your brought from the dancing ſchool: A proper 
dieportment is neceſſary, and even a little ceremony 


may be conſiſtent with politeneſs and good manners: 


ijt is the exceſs that makes it blameable. Look at Mr 
Moleſworth (for in this caſe one example is better than 
ten precepts) he is eſteemed an accompliſhed gentle- 


man, every one is pleaſed with his behaviour, ail are 
charmed with His converiation; and the means he pur- 


ſued to attain this art of en univerſally are theſe: 
Hie takes care to keep none but gobd compan (for 
by his company he is ſenſible that he ſhall be known 
and diſtinguiſhed) among ſuch hisears are everopen to 


receive inſtr uction; for he confiders that a filent young 
man generally makes a wife old one. He attends to 
every body, and ſpeaks but little, and that not till be 
Has heard and collected the opinions of the whole come 
pany, but alſo'gratifics, as it were, and obl ges cach 


perion, by giving him an opportunity t talk, a:d.eſpe- 
_ cially, when with proper queitions, he introduces 
n can ſpeak to with pro- 


dͥeꝛxterity, and offers every one an occaſion of diſplay- 
Ing bis talents; for he knows, that in order tu keep an- 


vniverſal good humour up, every man ſhould be pleaſ- 
end with himſelf, as well as with his company. And pray 


ol letting the circle know that he is ſomebody. How 
unlike. him are thoie, who having ſeen nothing of the 
world, expoſe themſelves to contempt and ridicule, by 
impertinently giving their opinion of things they do not 


bears him with ſatis faction; for though he is youngin- 


ner that it may not appear like dictating to the com- 


ieee 


| by obſerves, - =” 
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priety and judgment, This he does with. wonderful 


what pleaſes a man more, than to have an opportunity 


underſtand? What Me Moleſworth fays is always to- 
the purpoſe, is properly addreſſed, and every body 


years, he is old inexperience and underitanding When 
he ipeaks it is always with becoming eaſe and freedom. 
He has reſhition enough to defend and ſupport the 
truth, but always d-livers his ſentiments in ſuch a man». 


pany; and when he has done, he hears others (let 


them differ from him ever fo much) with patience, 
complacen cy, and temper. In ſhort, Tom, exceſs of. 


ceremony will never gain a man friends, but imperti- 

nent baubling will undoubtedly create him enemies; 
for converſation is a banquet, which every man is en- 
titled to a ſhare of, who is preſent ; and why ſhould a- 


ny one expect to have the whole feaſt to himſelt? Be- 


ſides, the very end of converſation, which is improve 


ment, is thereby deſtroyed; tor he who always talks. 


has no time to hear, and conſequently can reap no be- 
nefit trom what is ſaid in coinpany, Another vice in 


converſation (if I may be allowed that expreſſion.) 1. 


would caution you againſt, and that is tiling obſcene - 
Iy, which is not only a mark of a degraved mind, but 


of low breeding, and is never encouraged. but in the 


company of fools ; ſince, as my! Lord Koicommon * 


The Noweft Polite Letter Nervs 
Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe; 


am, my dear fon, 


0 


Tour ** 3 father; * 


* From a Lady to a Maid Servant, who had left ber. "bs * 


uubhich is contained an uſeful leſſon for all 28 in 


that ate of life. 


Dear Betty, 


' Had your letter very ſafe, and I thongh 1 I have failed 
to anſwer it before, yet my daily prayers, and beſt 


"vi have conſtantly attended you l truſt you have 


the good fortune to pleaſe where you are, as TI hear no- 


ng to the contrary: I go by the old ſaying, No news : 
is good news. If you are ſo happy as to be in favour * 
with the good family that you have the honour to ſerve, 


I make no queſtion of your continuing in it by a con» 


= ſtant endeavour to deſerve it. I told yon above, and 
I told you truth that I daily remember you in my pray- 


ers; and at the ſame time I will not ſuppoſe that you 


forget to remember yourſelf. 1 fancy vou lie with the 


other maid, and know not that you have a cloſet or re» 
tiring place to yourſelf ; but whether you have or not, 


L intreat you let no pretence whatever: prevail on you 
to omit an indi{penfible duty: let no falſe notion of 
| modeſty ſuffer yon to neglect an action that it is your 


utmoſt glory to pertorm; l hope your fellow fervant 
thinks as ſhe ought on this occaſion, but ii the be ſo un- 


bappy as not to do it, endeavour to gain her over by 
your example, but beware of being perverted by bers: 
To wake in a morning, and without addreffing the 


throne of grace, to commit ourſelves to the hazards of 


the day, is ſuch a degree of impiety and fool hardineſs 
As. * one but 4 bas thiuk on; and — it is aa 
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I the blackeſt ingratitude to cloſe our eyes at night, 


without returning our unfeigned thanks for the dangers 
we have elcaped; thoſe eyes, for ought we know, may 


never be again uncloſed in this world, I was go- 
ing to offer ſome advice of another kind, but I recollect 
that, perform your duty to your Creator, and all the 


reſt is included. Be ſure in whatever you are about 
to do, think always on what is due to th "dignity of 
your nature. Conſider, that although you are placed 
by providence in the degree of a ſervant, yet your im- 
mortal ſoul is of equal rank with that of an empreſs, 
This counſel at the firit glance may appear to encou - 


rage pride, but if duly attended to, it will be far other · 
wiſe, and prove the moſt effectual means to extinguiſh/ 
it; for a proper conſidꝭ ration on the ſeveral degrees of 
men in the order the wiſdom of God has placed them 
with relation to this life, will teach yau to eondefeenld f 


do your ſuperiors without meanneſs, and learn you to- 


diſtinguiſh yourſelf from thote below you without ar- 


| Fogarce : it will kinder adverſity from oppreſſing vou; 

and if proſperity be your lot (as L heartily wiſh it may) 

it will find you worthy of it; in a word, it will make 
you equal to good fortune, and fuperior to ill Mr 
V 
and lady, and Mr—- 


joius with me in the beſt r ſpects to your maſter 
I defire von, whenever you 
are inclined to write to me, that you would chuſe out 


half an hour when ou can beſt. be ſpared, and afk- 


leave; this will ſave you the contufion of equivocating, 


7 you are demanded what has been your employment, 


and prevent your turning an indifferent actioa into a 
guilty one; for be jure never to forget your time is 
not your oven, but is entirely due to thoſe you ſerve, 


and that you can never juſtly employ any of it on your 


ownoccaſions without leave Pray, good Betty, think 


of thit. I was concerned to find you had laid out ſo 


much money in play things for the children, however, _ 
Eackaowledge myſelf gbliged to your goad-nature ;:0 


ca * | 
* : 
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ſhall take the hint from you of ſending this free to Loa 

don, and fave half the poſtage; obſerve my method, 
and be not above being taught by any one, any thing 

_ that is worth the trouble of learning; no matter who 


it is teaches, provided the inſtructions are good. Adieu ] , 
dear Betty, do me the juſtice to believe this letter dics Þ 


tated from. a. heart full of the warmeſt wiſhes for your 


welfare, from one who will always regard every piece 
of happineſs that befals you as an additional one c 


herſelt, for I am 
Tour very Sis Friend, 5 


f 1 T2 XXIII. 


SIR 


F l was not conſcions that my W during my 
1 apprenticethip to Mr Jones. would plead in my fa» 


vour with one; whoſe inti;nacy in the family has made 
| him not entirely unacquainted with it, I. thould not. 


dare write to you on this occaſion, 


Zut before i preſume to mention the ſabje& of this. 
Jetter permit me to obſerve, that my apprenticeſhip will 


expire at Chriſtmas next; when, beſides my expectati · 
ons from a maiden aunt, and ſome other of my relati- 
ons, I ſhail have two thouland pounds at my own diſpo- 


fal. which, together with my natural induſtry, love of 
buſineſs, and the knowledge I have acquired under ſo 

good a maſter, will. enable me to enter into buſineſm 

with ſom? degree of reputation, and with a proſpeR of _ 


ſucceſs, Having laid before you, Sir, a faithful ac- 


count ofthe ſtate of my affairs, l muſt beg your permiſ- 


fion to add, that I have fora long time ſecretly admir · 


Ww? our eldeit daughter, I ſay ſecretly I becauſe Lhars 
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From a young. Man nearly out of his 3 to 
the Father of a young ws who viſited in the family. 
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that I am determined never to influence her in an affair 
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not ventured to mention it before, and never ſhall to 


the young lady, unleſs this meets with your approbati- 


on. In what fight this addreſs will appear to you, 1 


am wholly ignorant, and am as little acquainted whe- 
ther my fortune bears any proportion to that you in- 


tend to give your daughter; but of this | am certain, 


that though the lady may, in point of outward circum - 


ſtances, meet with a more advantageous offer, yet in 


trve and ſincere affection for Miſs Rogers, none can ex · | 
| .ceed him who is, Sir, 


Tour moſt cbedient bumble ſervant. 
LETTER XXIV. 


8 7 N. 
Hat thoughts my daughter may have of your = 
propoſal I know not, and mult obſerve to you, 


of this ſort, where I think ſhe ought to have her own 


free choice, What I have heard Mr Jones frequently 
ſay of your behaviour, makes any farther enquiry into 
pour character unneceſſary. And if your affairs areas 
vou repreſent them, I ſhail have noobjcRion ; but here 


you mult allow me to make proper igquiries. 2 
As L have a ſon, I do not propoſe to give each of my 


daughters above a thouſand pounds at their marriage, 


though at my death, their for tunes will be at leaſt equal 4 


to yours. I muſt confeſs that I am pleaſed, Sir, with 
pour writing to me on this ſubje& before you mention- 


ed it to my daughter, and I give you my free conſent 

to acquaint her with your ſentiments; however I would 
not adviſe you todo this by letter; for, as ſhe is often 

at Mr Jones's, you may open your mind to her by de- 


grees, which will be much better than an abrupt de- 
elaration; and if ſhe is diſpoſed to favour your paſſion, 


4 985 preſuming to take this liberty; but I beg to be forgi- 


£ = a * 
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0 e Polite ner 
| the will meet with no oppoſition from me. I ſhall be: 
ready, whenever you think proper, to talk with yu 
33 and am, Sir, 

War ng humble ſrt, 
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Fre ram a young Gentlemanto a 2 of fuperier fortune, 


| Madam, 5 
One ſurely canlabourunder greater 1 


| than he who preſumes to write to a lady to | 
whom he is entirely unknown: But a man who has 
deen ſo long condemned to filence as I have, has foe [| 
-  piea for taking a liberty to write that would be other-- 
wiſe unpardonable: This, Madam, I beg you would 
ſee as my apology for giving you this trouble, and tor _ 
preſuming to aſk whether the perſon who had the hap. 
pineſs of licting by you at the opera laſt night, and who 
has in vain long waited tor an opportunity of ſpeaking 
to you, might, if all things were favourable to his wiſh. | 
es, be admitted to the honour of your. acquaintance, } 
Another favour, Madam, I humbly requeſt: It is tat 
you will find a way (for I proteſt I know of none) by | 
which I may be honoured with your determinations, - | | 


J am ſenſible, Madam, that I have gone too far in 


| ven. No words can deſcribe what 1 feel, while I 
write this to you, and which I ſhall continue to ſuffer, 
at leaſt till I have the happineſs of receiving your an» 


Wer. 


5 4 am, Madam, 
Tour moſt obedient, 
Aua moſt bumble 3 


n. wen Polite 1 Writer, . ve, 
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1 7 R. i 
Am now perhaps taking as 8 a liberty as you. 
took yeſterday, but if you hope for pardon from one 

woman, you muſt be ready to grant it to another, 1 
have ſeen your letter to Miſs Tompkins, and as I think 
it impoſlible for that lady to anſwer it, my regard for 
her makes me take this task upon myſelf, I am ſur- 
prized, Sir, and doubtleſs ſhe is more ſo, that an abſo - 
lute ſtranger ſhould take the liberty to write to her, e- 
ſpecially as Miſs Tompkins has ſo univerſal an acquain= 
| ance, that I cannot think it very difficult for a man of 
faſhion to get himſelf introduced to her, without his 
taking this extraordinary method; however, you muſt 

permit me to ſay, that there are Bo people to whom 
Miſs Tompkins would with to be known as an acquain- 

| tance, beyond the number of thoſe who have at pre- 
ſent that honour. We are not more ignorant of ou 
than we are of your meaning; but if you have any far- 
ther thoughts, I do aſſure you there will require a great 
deal to ſupport ſuch an application, I am ſincerely the 
lady's friend, and in this inſtance, I am perſuaded that 
1 am acting the part of a friend to you. 1 have only 
obſerved what I think you ought to have done, and in 


wie manner, and 1 leave the reſt to your n 4 


* 
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| From a —— of fortune, bo had ſeen a Lach in 
| | public, to har Mother, | 


fads 


T will be happy for me, if yon are not nncyotioted * 


with the name at the bottom of this letter, ſince that 
will prevent the neceſſity of my ſaying what will ap- 


peur with a better grace from others. I ſhall flatter 
myſelf that this is really the caſe, and will only ſay that 
I am of a family of ſome confideration, and am not | 


entirely deſtitute of fortune. 
I was a few days ago, Madam, at the opera, _ 


| have juſt learned that a lady who commanded all my 
attention there, has the happineſs to be your daughter. 
It is'on that lady s account I now preſume to write to 
you; and as it is my ſettled opinion that nothing can 
| juſtly deſerve cenſure, that is honourable and undiſguiſ- 
ed, I take the freedom to own, that though 1 do not 


doubt of your daughter's being worthy of a much ber. 


ter offer, yet Iam perſuaded that my happineſs or mi- : 


ſery will depend upon her accepting or refuſing this; I 
therefore beg the favour, Madam, of your letting me 
know whether the young lady be engaged, and if ſhe 
be not, I intreat, that after you have informed yourſelf 
who it is that requeſts the honour of being introduced 
to her, you will favour me with an anſwer, I am as 
great an enemy as poſſidle, Madam, to the nonſenſe uſed 
on theſe occafions, but it would be doing myſelf inju- 
ſtice to conclude without ſaying, that my mind will be 


I have the honour to be, Madam, | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
J. Lovely. 


ry little at eaſe, until I know how this addreſs is recei- 
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| The ow: 


8 1 3 | 
H E letter 1 had the honour to receive from you, 
beſpeaks you a gentleman and a man of ſenſe. 
After ſach a prepoſſeſſion in your favour, I am ſorry 
to inform you that I am induced, from ſeveral reaſons 
to decline the offer you are pleated to make of an al- 
| liance to my family. My daughter, who is very dear 
to me, is, I think, already engaged; I wiſh it may be 
as worthily : beſides, I cannot approve of this unac- 
.countable manner of placing your affections, and then 
pleading in favour of a paſſion built on ſo poor a foun - 
| dation as that of ſeeing a perſon once at an opera. 
I wiſh, Sir, that you had known my daughter before you 
had faid ſo much, and by having met with me among 
our acquaintance, had found an opportunity to men- 
tion it. [is very probable, Sir, that you are more 
than an equal match to her, for though the (if you will 
| ſofera mother to ſay it) has merit, her fortune, though 
| not quite inconſiderable, is not great. You ſee, Sir, 
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that I waver in my opinion on this ſubject, but you 
muſt attribute it to the true cauſe, and believe that 

every thing that has, be it ever ſo remote, a tendency 
to my daughter's welfare, will make me very cautious 
of determining, To give you my final ſenſe (at leaſt 
what is final to me at preſent) I have not a thought of 

_ aſking, who it is that bas thus favoured us, nor would 
adviſe my daughter toremember it. However, I thank 
you, Sir, in her name, as well as my own, for the 
Honour you intended us, and am, Sir, 


Reb qa 0 ys 


Tour obedient ſervant 
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From the Gentleman, in reply to * 


Madam. 


will have waited on you in my behalf, you can- 
not be offended ar ſeeing it ſubſcribed by the name of 
a perſon whote addrefles you had in ſome meaſure de- 
clined. You o, Madam, know who it is that is am- 
bitious of the hor.our of being related to you; and 1 
ſincerely aſſure you, that1 think myſelt happy that the 
lady's fortune is le ſs than might be expected by a per- 


of marriage I would fain flatter myſelt that what 
| you ſaid of the lady's being already engaged, was ra- 
ther an excuſe againſt me, than a determination in 
Favour of another; and I beg | may have permiſſion 
to wait on you this afte noon, to aſſure the lady of 


my inviclable affection, aud to declare to you, Madam, 


with how. much ſincerity 1 


LET TE A XXX. 


From a young Lady to ber Father, ie inform him of | 


ber bat ing received a propoſal of marriage. 


Dear and honcured Sir, 
| Y duty ano affection both oblige me ro nfm 
M you. that ſince I have been here, I hav : receiv- 

ed ſeverel viſit- from one Mr Black, a grocer of this 

place, who profeſſes to have entertained a ſincere. affec- 
tion for me. His perſon is not diſagreeable, and my 
aunt gives him an extraordinary character: She tells 
me, that he has been ſet up for himfelf three or four 
years, and has a conliderabl: trade: That he begs] 
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8 before you receive this letter Sir An 4 Saville 


ſon with mine, who proceeded on the ordinary ſcheme 


| Tour obedient ſervant. 1 
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. with a capital of a thouſand pounds; and bids fair ſor 
being a wealthy tradeſman: She alſo ſays, that he 


has known him from his infancy, and chat he was al - 


ways remarkable for the excellence of his temper, But, 


notwithſtanding this favourable deſcription, I hope, 


Sir, you will think me ſincere, when I aſſure you that 


he has not yet made the leaſt impreſſion on my heart. 
It was contrary to my inclinations that he was ever 


brought into my company, or allowed to profels a 
_ paſſion that wanted your approbation ; but my auat 
| has confiderable dealings with him, and was unwiliing 


to diſoblige him, by refuſing to let him ſee and ipeak 


to me. I have, however, ventured to tell him, that as 
he has neglected writing to you, [ have reſolved to do 
it myſelf, and that I infift upon him not pay:ng me 
another viſit, till I have received your anſwer, The 


remembrance of your indulgence and affection would 
have made me reproach mylelf for ever, had I not 
taken the firft opportunity to inform you and my mam- 


ma of this affair, and to beg your advice, while I am 
in a condition to rake it. I am, with my humble du- 
ty to you and my mamma, honoured Sir, 


Tour moſt dutiful and obedient daughter, 


"3 © 4 2 1 E © 


De Father's Anſwer, on a ſuppoſition that he does not 


entirely diſapprove of the young man's addreſſes, 


Dear Polly. | „ 
Our mother and I are equally pleaſed with the in. 
L (tance you have given us ot yourduty and diſere- 
tion. Our tender a#:&ion will induce us to take the 
Grit opportunity, to enquire into Mr Black's character, 


andi it it ve anſwerable to our hopes, we ſhall glad y 


oonlent to an union that affords you an agreeable pro- 


— 
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ſpeR of happineſs. However it is neceſſary that you. 
mould ſtill keep yourſelf on your guard. His profeſ. 
ſions may be nothing more than the idle unmeaning 
flattery of a perſon who has no other vie w, but that F. 
of trifling away a leiſure hour: his deſigns may be e 
ven moſt diſhonourable; he may ſeek your ruin, only | 
for the gratification of his own looſe deſires: and e- 
ven ſuppoſing all you have heard of him be true, he | 
may have private vices that may tarniſh all his good { 
qualities. Do not think, my dear, that theſe ſuppo- 
ſions are a proof of an uncharitable ſpirit : bis not a- 
_ quainting me with his intentions gives but too much 
ground for ſuch injurious ſuſpicions, and the impor. 
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tance of an event, on which your happineſs or miſery | re 
muſt depend, calls for the utmoſt caution. Keep him =_ 
therefore at a diſtance. Deſire your aunt to intimate P' 
to him (if the or you have not done it already) that 1 de 


you are not at your own diſpoſal. But if you fiad 
you have an averſion to his perſon, or if any part of | 
dis behaviour is ſo diſagreeable as to make it impoſſible 
for him to gain your affections, I would not have your 
aunt give him any hopes that my approba tion is f 
any advantage to him; for let him be ever ſo worthy 
of your eſteem, I will never deſice you to marry the 
man you cannot love. I ſhall endeavour to obtain as | 
perfect a knowledge of him as poſſible; and if your 
mother and I have reaſon to think him worthy of our 
child, and you are diſpoſed to favonr his paſſion, we 
ſhall rejoice in contributing all in our power to your 
felicity. Your mother ſends you her 3 with 
mine. 1 am, * Polly, 


F 


Your ever affectianate father. 5 


5 From a Maid. : ſervant to ber Father i in the country, to 
| aſk his advice whether ſhe Jhould marry ber _ 7 
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LETTER XXXII. 


apprentice, 


Dear Father, Fg: 
Ondon is certainly the beſt da ds oi for 
- thoſe who are to maintain themſelves by their 


own labour. provided they have good ſenſe enough to 


withſtand the temptation and ſnares they are daily 


ſubject to. I have got a very good place, and am wefl 


reſpected by my maſter and miſtreſs. I therefore re- 


turn you my thanks in the moſt dutiful manner, for 
| perſuading me, _— contrary to =y inclinations, 
to come to town. | 


But the particular reaſon of my writing at this time 


is to inform you, that a young man who is an ap- 
prentice to my maſter, preſſes me to marry him; he 

| has good friends, and has ſerved five years; but a Þ 
my maſter or miſtreſ might be difpleaſed with him 
were they to know it, I bave concealed it from them 


though I thought it my duty to write to Jou. t to know 


| whether ** approve of it. 1 am, 


Honoured Sir, 


| Tour dutiful daughters. | 


LETTER XXXIII. 
The F, aer i anſwer. 


4 "Io Child, 


1 am very glad to hear you are in a KR place, and 
that you are ſo happy as to pleaſe your miſtreis. I 
am fure you have reaſon to believe, that I always gave 
Four: the belt advice in my power, and 3 "Bo 

D 3. 
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than one inſtance, when it has crofſed your inelĩna- 
ons, found it of great advantage; I therefore deſire 
you to pay a ſtrict regard to what I am going to ſay, | 
1 do not doubt but you are pleaſed with the thoughts 


of being miſtreſs of a ſhop, and keeping ſervants of your 


ov: but let me tell you, that by marrying an appren? 

- tice, you would take a molt unlikely method of obtain- 
ing that happineſs. You tell me, the young man has 

ſerved five years, he has then two to ſerve : ; but 
| what difficulties would he labour under, and how un- 
comfortable would thoſe two years be to you? I al. 


moſt tremble at the very thoughts of what you would 


ſuffer. In this time, you probably wonld have one 


child, and be far gone with another; while your huſ+ 


| band had no honeſt means of tupporting his increaſing | | 
expences. The difficulties he would labour under, 
and the knowledge of this imprudent ſtep, would de- 
ſtroy his credit; and if his friends ſhould at laſt for- 
give him, and farniſh, kim money to open a ſhop of | 
Bis own, you would both begin the world under the 
greateſt diſadvantage, under great expences,” and a a 


ſhattered credit; but if they ſhould never forgive him, 


be would be obli ged to become a journeyman, and, at 

the ſame time, be burthened not only with a family, 
but with a load of debt which he would never be a- 
ble ro pay. In either of theſe caſes, can you imagine 
that the continual uneaſineſs of his mind, and the flights | 
he received from all his friends, and even from thoſe 
whom he now looks upon as his inferiors, would not {| 
ſour his temper, and make you ſtill more wretched by | 
his ill humour? He will reflect with anguiſh of heart, 


on what he might have been, had he never known 


you; and what quarrels, what diſtreſs, what 2 
would then be your portion. 


Let me, thezgtore, my dear child, adviſe you by all 


means, and as you have a regard for your own hap» 
pineſs, not to mar till he is out of his tie; and nok | 


arne 
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perſon, to whom, that will probably be as welcome 26 
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even then, till he has obtained the conſent of his friends. 
Mean while be careful of not allowing him even inno- 
cent liberties; and, if poſſible, never give him an op- 


portunity of being with you alone; If you cannot do 


this where you are, let no conſiderations of preſent ad · 


Santages prevent your leaving your place. God grant 


that you may follow this advice; and with my earn- 


8 * ** that you 980 I remain, 


Tour 22 father. 


LE T TEA XXXIV, 


From a Gentleman 1 to a Lady, whom he acc uſes of in- 


* 
Madam, 


V OU may be ſurpriſed, but cannot furety be dit. 


pleaſed with a letter, inſtead of a viſit, from a 


his company, 
Why ſhould you ſoppoſe, that if lovers hens loſk 


their fight, they muſt alſo be deprived of their other 


| ſenſes? L have, indeed, refuſed to believe my eyes, 
when they told me you were inconſtant but cannot re- 
fuſe to bear of it, when I am told it by others. *Tis 


time, Madam, that we ſhould come ta a better under- 


| Randing. Am I then an object of your eſteem; is my 


fortune worth your acceptance; and do you really 
encourage my pretenſions? Or do I vainly fancy this, 
while you make me the ſut ject of your ridicule? If 
this be not the caſe, pray what means that coquetry 
in public? Why are you pleaſed with the flattery of e- 
very tool? and why aw I told, that laſt night you were 
tor two hou together ĩn cloſe converſation with Mr 
Carter, and are fo wherever you meet him, if I am 

not in. company? You cannot think of us both, and 


raue 1 dave given you my dan ſo entirely, law 
ths: | & D 4 | | 


rr re eee tr or 
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diſtracted at the ages of ouly ſharing yours with 
i: ” 


-- Anſwer, Madam, theſequeſtions, and, Ethiok, 10 | 
a right to expect that you ſhould do it generouſly and 


fair ly. But do not miſtake, what is produced by the 


_ diſtraction of my heart, for want of tenderneſs and 
reſpect. While I thus write, that heart is filled with 
a love that lays claim to an equal return; and I can- 
not bear to be deceived, where all my hopes are cen- 
tered. I ſhall only add, that you have made me moſt: 

unkappy and than I am ſtill, 


Madam, yours, &c. 
L E 1 ” E R XXXV. 


71. Lady: s 4. wer, in vindication of her conduct 


8 7 R; io 
FI did not make you all the allowances you ſeem to 
require at the concluſion of your letter I ſhould re- 


turn you no anſwer, But though I am now unhappy at 
finding that you are fo, and the more as F myſelf am the 


cauſe, I can hardly tell how to impute the ſeverity and 


b vakindneſſ & your expreſſions to what you would per- 
ſuade me was the occaſion of them. However, as 1 


would not be thought guilty of a conduct that might 


juſtify. this undeſerved treatment; I think it is neceſ- 
ſary to inform you, that there is no more foundation 
for what you have heard, than for what you have ſeen; 
and that the ſight of others may be as much ſharpened 
by unprovoked malice, as yours by undeſerved ſuſpici - 
on. I will alfo add, that whatever may be the end of 
this diſpute (for I do not think ſo lightly of lovers. 


quarrels as many do) I have never entertained an af+ 


ſectionate thought of any one except yourſelf: and if 
the faults of your temper ſhould make me afraid to 
enter into the ſtricteſt alliance with you, L have reaſon 


ö 


"A to believe, from the preſent diſpoſition of my mind, 
you will never ſee me married to any other, 
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now only imaginary. 
bis ſenſe can be guilty ol any thing ſo baſe, and fo- 
_Joolith, £9 
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I have never had the leſt thought that the gaiety of 


my temper gave you uneaſineſs ; if I had E ſhould have 
© taken ſome pains to correct it, and you ought to have 
told me of it with leſs ſeverity. F am ſenſible that 
you would have no reaſon to complain was I to re- 
| fent your treatment more than I do: I might refuſe 


to ſee you; and certainly I ſhould do fo, had you not 


an advocate pleads much better for * chan you a 
for yourſelf. I am | 


1. E T FT E R XXxXVI. 
4 Mother to her Daughter Jealous 0 her 2 


2 Ss Sally, R 

' Am very much concerned at your thinking you 1 

have any reafon to-ſuſpett the fidelity of your huſ- 
band: Let me intreat you, as you love your own hap. - 


pineſs, to ſuppreſs the early riſings of a paſſion, that 


can procure you nothing but the keeneſt anguith of 


heart, and to give no ear to the idle tales of thoſe of- 


ficious and wicked people, who, perhaps, find an in- 


tereſt in letting you at variance. O my child, take 


care of a ſuſpicion, which will not only give you pre- 


| ſent uncauſineſs. but by ſpoiling” your temper, wean 


from you the af:&ions of your huſband. If he is in+ 
nocent, your ſuſpicions are one of the greateſt injuries: 
one of the higheſt marks of injuſtice that can be offered 
him, and you are in danger, if you give a looſe to 


your reſentment, of precipitating him on the courſe - 


you dread, and rendering thoſe evils'real, which are- 
For I cannot think a man of 


D's 
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. But ſuppoſing that what you heard is but too true, 
your reproaches would only m ke him fly from home, 
and from you, to one who will ſide with him, and har. 
den his heart againſt you Thus would you yourſelf 
contribute to her triumph; while he, ſeeing that he 
can no longer have occaſion lor reſerve, will grow 
bardened in vice, and purſue that courſe openly, which 
he would otherwiſe, for fear of its coming to your 
knowledge, have followed privately. and by ſtealth, 

Let me, therefore, beg ot you to ſummon all your 
prudence ; inſtead of loaving him with reproaches, 
and by your ul humour, driving him to her you would 
have him ſhun, ſtrive to make home agreeable to him, 


and let him ſee, that it is not in the power of a (trumpet. 


to /urpaſs you in ſweetneſs of temper, and an oblig- 
ing behaviour; and though he is ſo abandoned as to 
forget his duty, you will keep ſteadily to yours. By 


this means, you will, in time, over power him by your: 
_ goodneſs: You wil force conviction into his ſoul, and 
obtain the nobleſt of all conqueſts; you will recover 


his heart, and, perhaps, ſave him you love from eter- 


nal ruin, This conduct your own conſcience will ap- 


prove, and your children will have the greateſt reaſon, 
10 * iu the prudence of ſuch a mother. Lane 


My dear daughter, 7 
Tour 3 mother. 


„ n 7. 7.8 k xx 


5 From 4 Lady to a Gentleman, who was « jealous of bis. 


wife. 


Jothing but the moſt inviolable friendibip and e- 
ſteem for you and your family co! ld induce me 
to take this liberty; a liberty, which, perhaps, you 
will never forgive, though it proceeds trom the moſt 


| generous motive, and is only intended to ſecure to 3a 
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and yours that happiness, which L think your virtue 


deſerves. 
I was at the play laſt night with your lady, and 


the reſt of the good company that dined at Mr ng 
ards's: You was to hive been of the party, but excuſ- 
ed yourſelf on account of buſineſs, and pretended you 
had a prior engagement that you could not poſſibly 
break through, But how amazed and confounded 
was I, when ſaw you diſguiſed in a horſeman's coat, 
mixt with a croud in the pit, and obſerving every look, 
every geſture and action of your wife! *Tis true, ſhe 
is of a gay and ch:arful diipoſition; but what of 5 
that, cheartul people, though the molt liable to mi- 
repreſentation, are generally the molt innocent; for 
| thoſe in truth and reaſon, can only be merry, Who 
bave no evil in the mind, no canker in the neart But 
jealouly always fees with jaundiced eyes; every thing : 
is mitrepreiented or diſcoloured; and. I am torry to 
fiad that you are ſeeb ing your own own unhappineſs; 
for all tht you reel is tounded upon tear, and the 
miichiet is entirely of your own m king Cod God! 
What do you make of us? Do you chink women of 
| ſenie have no tente of hongur ? 
Your lady has never deterved this whales from 


you; I have uever ſeen any ching in her conduct, but 
what was pertectly innocent and inollenſive. Her affeg- 


tion tor you, I know is great and unalterable, and 1 
do not believe there is a worthier wo nan in the worid, 
How then, can yu debaſe youric!f, and {canaalize her 
virtue, by behaving in this manner? I hof e nobody 


perceived it but myſelf, and 1 beg, for your take, tor 
your lady's, and for the ſake of your tawily, chat tus 
may go no farther and tuat you will <xcule this well 


Intended treedom, from, 
Sir, Your 121. bumble fer.ant, 


6 


# 


es me; nay, and diſtracts me, and I ſhall never recover 


= 
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The G entleman 7 Anſwer to the Lady, 


Mas, 


ES rue, I am unhappy, and can't help it. There 
is ſomething in that lady's condud that diſpleaſ- 


myſelf, till I am able to clear away ſome doubts that 
dwellupon my mind; and which I have been attempt» 
ing to do for ſome time; but am till fo embarraſſed, . 
that I don't know whether her behaviour ariſes from 
a gaiety of diſpoſition, and a defire to pleaſe the com- 


pan, or from levity of mind and diſregard to me. If | 


E did not love her, I ſhould not be thus unhappy, but 
ſhe has ever had my whole heart, and tis natural for 


A man to center all his cares, where he has placed al! 


his treaſure. I amobliged to you for your letter, and 
beg it: may be a ſecret; but I ſhall never be able ſo 

fully. to purſue your advice as I would do, till ſome 
circumſtances reſpecting her conduct, are cleared up, 
and, which time and due attention, may perhaps effect. 
I do not intend to lead a life of jealouſy, Madam, but 


I want to be ſatisfied. I am, with the moſt perfect re- 
ſpedt and ellerm, 


| Madam, yours, &c. 


From a Lady to her Husband, who was Jealous of ber. 


My Has Husband, 


+ RS M——has done me the friendſhip and juſtice 5 
M to ſend me your letter, and directed me to make 
an apology to you in her behalt for the ſtep ſhe has 
taken; but I am ſo terrified, fo amazed at the contents, 


f " a : ' . 
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| that F know not what I do. 
nt; but T can tell the truth in writing; and the- 
truth. my dear is this; I never ſwerved from ny du · 
ty to you, in any reſpect; never had a thought to your 
diſadvantage, nor ever did any thing with delign to 
mak: yuu unealy, If my gay deportment diſpleaſed 
"you, or any part of my coaduct gave you pain, you - 


>. 
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Speak to you I can- 


ſhould have told me fo 


indeed you thould ——and : 


| have prevented my going on in a daily courſe of diſ—- 
obliging you;. Hud you given me the leaſt hint of 
your uneaſineſs (and ſure it would have come better 
from you, and with leſs pain to me, than from any 

other) I ſhould have. immediately changed my con- 
duct; for a more reſtrained behaviour will be as eafy - 
to me as this. I can judge, what you feel, from the 
pain my apprehenſion of that kind would have given 
me; and I am truly uahappy in having been the 
cauſe of making you fo, I don't blame you, my dear, 
for this groundleſs ſuſpicion (though it reflects on my 

character) becauſe I believe it proceeds from the af- 
fection you bear me; but leaſt any mutual friends, who 


are often mutual enemies, ſhould have done me this 
kindneſs, I beg for your ſake, as well as my own, that 
my conduct may be brougat to the moſt ſtrict and ſe- 


vere ſcrutiny; and that you will do me the juſtice and 
kindneſs, to write down every thing that you have 
| heard or ſeen amiſs in me, hat I may have an oppor - 


tunity of clearing up every doubt that may be fixed- 


in your mind; for till that is done, it will be impaſ- 


fible for us to be * happy. I am, and ever 
tall be 


Laar dutiful, and affectionate wife, 


. > 2 


1. a young 8 on her keeping e with 20 entle- 


man 8 4 bad charadter. 
8 Sifter, 


0 * affection for you, and the natural « concern 1 
1 V 1 have in whatever reſpects your reputation, 1 
bliges me to inform vou, that people begin to talk | 
very freely of you nd Mr Harcourt, who has been ſeen. 


with you at both theatres, and other public places. 
It gives me pain to tell you, that this muit, at leaſt, re- 


1 ect upon your prudence, as he is known io be a pro- 


feſſed rake, and makes a common boaſt of the favours 


he has received from your ſex, whoſe criminal fondneſs 
z the conſtant ſubjeR of his mirth and ridicule, Fhere 
is but roo much reaſon to fe ir that his idle boaſts of 


this kind are not entirely without foundation; and to 


conclude, that the deſi:ns of ſuch a man are far ſrom 


being honourable How many arts may ſuch a pro- 
+  fipate make uſe of to undermine your virtue? But 


though all his endeavours of that kind thould prove 


ine ffectual, yet you cannot be known publiciy to con- 


verie wich him, and give him your company, without 
receiving a terrible wound in your reputation; for 
though I know you publicly make a game ot him, as 


Ichink every woman of ſenſe malt of ſo arrogant and 
- ſo ſtupid a coxcomb, yet as it is an univerial maxim, 
that people ar known by their company, you wiil find 


che mott innocent. actions will be miſrepreſented, aud 


turned to your dil-dvantag-, Therefore, my dear 


filter, if you love your friends, if you value your peace 
Ot mind, or that jewel, your reputation, avoid | bam, 


aud all wwch compauy. 1 am, my dear, 


Meſi afe@ionatel Jourts 


— nn | mrs — wr* 
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LET TR XLI. 


7. a: young Lady « on her firſt going 1 to London, contains 


ing A advice an that occaſton. - 


1 Dear Mary, 
S your brother informs me you are going to Lon-- 
don, a place replete with every kind of vice, 


you mult give me le ve to offer you ſome inſtructions- 


with regard to your conduct there; for there, my 
dear; you may expect many {hcirations will be made, 
and ſnares artfully laid, to rob you of your innocence. 


and virtue. 


As we have ſo many more male than female wri- 
ters. it is no wonder that the vices and foibles of- 
men are moſt maliciouſly iatyrized, and placed in an 
unfavouravle light, while no notice is taken of the vil- 
lainous behaviour of our maſters the men; theſe 
lords of the creation, who trample innocence and juſ- 
tice under foot, and rejoice in the power that is given- 
them. 

In their tranſactions with each other. they are obli- 
ged to keep up an appearance of probity, while with 
regard to us, every ſtratagem, every deceit is put in 
practice, to corrupt the innocent, and betr.iy the un- 
wary. But why it ſhould be leſs a crime to deceive- 


an innocent unexperienced girl, whoſe age and ſitua- 


tion render it impoſſible the ſhould know the world, 
than it would be to dir:& a blind mant the extre- 
mity of a precipice, I am at a lots to imagine: yet 
_ cuſtom, that tyrant cuſtom, has Ow us ris and 
many more abſurdities 

As example, however, is more e than pre⸗ 
cept, 1 ſhall illuſtraté what I have ſaid by the fol- 
lowing ſtory, which upon inquiry you will find true, 
"and which, 1 hope, will have a Proper effed on your 
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mind, and in ſome meaſure influence your future con. 
Mrs Jenny * 8 lately loſt her father, that 
"> might not be a burden to her mother, who had for 
ber own ſupport but a ſmall'annuiry, determined to ap · 
ply to a relation in London, for her aſſiſtance in get- 
ing her a genteel ſervice, In order to this, the took a 
place in a ſtage coach; the other paſſengers were an 
_ elderly gentelwoman and her ſon, a lad about fifteen, - 
and three gentlemen, The early hour of ſetting out, 
and their being entire irangers to each others, kept 
them almoſt ſilent for the firſt ten miles: By this time 
the young ſpark grew exceeding ſick, and the indul - 
gent mother inſiſted on being ſet down at the firſt town 
they came to, ſaying, her child's health was dearer 
to her, than all the Londons in the world, They | 
were now near the town where the coach uſually puts 
. ppthat the con pany might breakfaſt. They no ſ{oon- 
er arrived, than the young man and his mother retir- 
ed to a chamber, leaving our country woman to pur - | . 


AL 


——_ 4 
* 
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ue her journey, without any of her own ſex to aecom- 
pany her. The firſt day was paſſed without any more 
than the common civility of bearing her expences, 
which was equally divided between the three men; 
only now and then. a ſmile of approbation, accom- | 
*  panied with a ſigh, ſeemed as it were to eſcape from 
the genteeleſt and beſt dreſſed of them, whenever ſhe 
dy chance caſt her eyes on his. At ſupper, he ſhewed 
| the utmoſt aſſiduity to pleaſe her, inſiſted on her be- 
Ing lodged in the beſt room in the houſe, and, in ſhort, 
ſpared neither pains nor expence to render himſelf a- 
greeable. Thus they went on for the firſt three days; 
dut, on the fourth, which was to be the laſt of their 
deing together, be appeared diſconcerted and uneaſy. 
At noon; he intreated her to permit him to walk witk 
ber in the garden of the inn, where they dined, for {| 
few minutes: he made the warmeſt profeſſions of love, | 


— 


| door, but ſhe knew not what this meant. Next day 
fe was ſurprized at hearing herſelf called by a voice 
ſhe knew to be her fellow traveller's. This interview 
was the forerunner of many more-; till at laſt, after 


. 
* 
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reed with the moſt ſolemn appeals to Heaven, that he . 


had rio other views than thofe which were for her- 
konourvand intereſt; he told her he muſt unavoidab- 


ly be unhappy, if ſhe refuſed to let him know where 


he might ſee her again. To all this ſhe replied, that 


Providence had placed her in ſuch a ſituation, that it 
was impoſſible ſhe ſhould grant his requeſt, fince ſhe 
did not know where ſhe fhould be fixed; as her buſi- 
neſs in town was only to get to a A A ſervice I 
| he returned, with ſome emotion; no, no, that muſt 
never be the caſe, while IJ have an eſtate to maintain, 


or hands to work for you. I am at preſent poſſeſſed: 


of upwards of 4001. 2 year; and expect by the death. 


of my uncle, to get more than double my fortune. If, | 
deareſt creature, I am ſo happy as not to be diſagrees» - 


able to you, conſent to (hare it with me. By this. 


time the coachman called, which relieved Jenny from 


her embarraſſment. At length they arrived at their 


journey's end. She was met at the inn by her couſin, 


to whoſe houſe ſhe went for that night. As they were. 


getting into a hackney coach, ſhe obſerved her lover 
ſpeak to the coachman, and look earneſtly at the coach» 


a ſtrit inquiry into his character and circumſtances, 
ſhe conſented to be his wife ; but as their marriage was 


to be kept private, he propoſed the Fleet as the moſt 


proper place for the performance of the ceremony: 
This, with ſome reluctance, ſhe agreed to; when, as 
recollecting himſelf, he cried, There can be no occaſion 


for our running the hazard of being ſeen, fince a mi- 
|  Nifter will come to us, and it will be equally valid. This 


alſo, weak and unthinking, the conſented to. The. 


nextday they went toa tavern, and he ordered a drawer; 


5 for at the bar, to go for a clergynide. | 


1 
* 

: 
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From the Fleet. This ſame drawer ſerved for both: 
Father and clerk. The ſolemn ceremony being over, 
| he carried her to genteel lodgings, at the court end o 
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the town, where be behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs 


for three months. She was now with child, and he 
degan to be leſs frequent in his viſits; when one day, 
an her deſirin - leave to acquaint her mother with her 
| happineſs, he told her, that happineſs was her's no 


longer than ſhe kept it a ſecret, and immediatly left 


her, She ſaw him no more for ſeveral days; and 

when he came home, was in the height of ill- humour, 

and told he was, going out of town for a fortnight, She 

* him for money tor her ſupport, when flinging 
r 


a guinea, he flounced out of the room. This be> 


viour, ſo different from what ſhe had reaſon to 
expect, filled her heart with anguiſh, and her eyes with 
| ſears. But who can deſcribe the altonithment, the 


Wijery, the torture of this poor creature, when the 
woman. of the houſe told her ſhe mult provide herſelf 
with other lodgings; for the gentleman whom ſhe 


called her huſband, had paid her to that time, and 


told her, ſhe muſt expect no more from him ! She ran 


ſhe flew to the tavern where ſhe was married; but og 
enquiry found the drawer had been diſcharged two 
months before: the then aſked, if any of the family 


knew the miniſter that was ſeat for by My——; but. 


| they all pretended ignorance. Thus artfully deprive 


ed of every reſource, to whom could ſhe apply for juf+ 
tice? The wreteh that betrayed her was flown ; her 
kinſwoman refuſed to ſuccour her, calling her an 


infamous creature; and to compleat her miſery, told 
her, that ſhe had the week before received a letter, 
Which gave her an account of the death of her mater, 
Loaded with grief, ſhe returned to her lodgings; 1 
woman had compaſſion enough to let her remain N - = 
that night, and the next morning ſhe was in 2 high fe? 


ver. The 5xpences oi an apothecary, — . 
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| difpated her little ſtore, and th- pity of her landlady- 


of her conſtitution got the better of the dittenper z ang 
he lives to feel more diſtreſs. 


ments of mind, will attract many admirers; and your 
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did not continue much longer By this time the ſtrength 


* think of this, my dear, and believe me to beg. 
| Dear S1 , | 
Taur moſi 4 
3 Guben 


Arn XLII, 


From an Aunt to her Niece, containing * lll. 


ons for young ladies to Juage of * of TR 
+ made 3 


1 Polly, © | 


HE friendſhip 1 had for your dear als ans : 
the entire confidence the always placed in me, 


| will make me ever ſolicitous for the welfare of her fa- 


mily ; you will therefore pardon me, I hope, if in my 


letters I ſometimes preſume to offer you advice, I do 
not pretend to be wiſer than you, my dear, but yet 1 


know things that you have not had the opportunity of 
being acquainted with; and if what I have learned 
with pains, and with expence can be convenient to you 
gratis, and without any trouble, you are ſure to be no- 
loſer by the bargain. You are now, my dear, removed. 
to London; where your perſonal charms, and endow- 


fortune, which is large, will probably engage many 
more. Your buſineſs, my dear Polly, is to diſtinguith- 


che one from the other, and to make a due difference 
between him who makes love to your perſon, and he 
whole affection is centered ſolely in your pocket. But 
this will be difficult for you to do without the advice 
and aſſiſtance of your friends and guargians; make: 


oe”? 


_ 
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"them therefore your confidents, in this affair; and u. 


ver lend your ear to impertinent go betweens, and in- 

famous match-makers, who are bribed by the ſharpers 
and coxcombs about town, to betray ladies of fortune 
iato their hands, and this, according to their general 


method they will perhaps attempt by repreſenting W 


vou, That ſome fine gentleman of great merit, ant 
fortune is deeply in love with you. | 
That he has ſeen you at ſome public place, and is 
© impatient to make you a declaration of his paſſion, 
That he would not willingly make any overtures 


to your. guardian, till he knows what reception be 
© ſhall meet with from yourſelf, 


© That your guardian may probably raiſe. ſach ob- 


* jeQions as may be altogether groundleſs. 

* That in caſe he has any daughters of his own, he 
= may poſſibly be inclined to ſee them diſpoſed of firſt, 
bat your fortune being in his hands, he may have 

occaſion to make uſe of it, and — be un · 
willing to part with it. 


© That he may have private views in marrying von 


to ſome friend of his own, without conſulting your ins 
-* clination or intereſt. 


© That it would be improper, therefore, for your 


guardian to be entruſted with the ſecret, till you have 


.© ſeen the party propoſed. 


© That, after all, it lay in your own breaſt, either 


to admit of or decline his offer. 


That the propoſer, for his part, was altogether | 


6-difintereſted in the affair, and had no other view than 


the bringing about a mateh. that mige prove — 
ly happy for both parties. 


« That, in a-word, there could 180 harm * accept 


ing of a letter from a gentleman, if an interview hows ; 


_ © be thought improper. 
Diſcountenance with warmth and reſentment all "0 


:efficious buſy bodies, and boldly ailure them, SC 


2 


„b we ©: 
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3 That you are determined to liſten to no propoſiti 
& f * ons, how ſeemingly advantageous ſoever, without the 
n- { * approbation and conſent of your guardians, or ocher 
= Judicious friends,” | 
ne | For they, you may be aſſured, are the people who 
+ =o your happineſs. 
8 Such a prudent conduct as this, my dear, will make 
& | your cfficious confidents, or interveners (it they have 
N any ſenſe of ſhame) deſiſt from their deſigns upon yon: 
is and hereby you will be convinced, that ſuch perſons 
re altogether unde ſerving of your good opinion or ae · 
s f  quaintance, By ſuch a conduct you will never Joſe a 
= humble ſervant that is the leaſt worthy of your encou- 
rragement. For, if the perſon really loves you, and is : 
* poſſeſſed of the fortune he pretends, he will ceadily ap- = 
| ply to your guardians, and entertain a very favourable 
Rs opinion of your prudence and diſcretion ; and in caſe 
. | he declines his ſuit, you may jultly conclnde that his 
e- | intentions were baſely to betray you; and then you 
* | will have juſt reaſon to rejoice, that you returned a 
| deaf ear to his artful inſinuations. | 
W* 1 But. if without the aſſiſtance of a go between a * 5 
—_— fellow ſhould preſume to ſend you letters, without firſt 
1 making a regular application to your parents, or guar- 
ES dians, you ſhould get ſome friend to write him in the 
2 ff following manner, but be ſure you do not write your- | 
| felf. 
EF $T7R, 
> I am to inform you, that Miſs * thinks herſelf 
EI obliged to every one who has a goed opinion of her, 
„ But ſhe begs that you will not give yourſelf, or her the 
| trouble « any moredetters: For things are ſo eircum- 
f ſlanced, that che has neither inclination nor e to 
3 encourage your addreſs. | 
= Ian, Sir, 
N Tour humble ſervant, 
NY nn 


A * _ 
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Baut if a propoſal ſhould come in this manner, that 


you have reaſon to think is not unworthy "ſome atten» 


tion, your bufineſs, my dear Polly, is to rebuke the 
attempt of a clandeſtine addrels, which you may do by 


getting ſome friend to write in the following manner, 


or at leaſt to the lame purport. 


SIR, 


It may not be 1 improper to acquaint you, that Ni | 
Jones is ſo happy as to have a friend of experience and 
prodity, in Mr. Mercer of St. James's court, who is her 


guardian, and without whoſe advice ſhe undertakes no- 
thing of conſequence; you may therefore reaſonably 


ſuppoſe that ſhe will not care to admit of any propoſals 
of moment to her that has not paſſed his approbation. 


This me hopes will ſave you and her the trouble of any 
9 application. 
* am, S 1 R, 


Your humble ſervant. 


| Thus, my dear Polly (antes by your friendſhip 
and good opinion of me) I have endeavourcd to offer 


you ſome inſtructions, which by and by you may find 


| uſeful, and 1 deubt not but you will pay a proper re- 
to what I have ſaid ; fince you know it comes 
Sw the heart of one, . b will be ever ſolicitous of 


your proſperity; as her happineſs muſt in a great mea- | 


* * upon yours. 
Jam, my dear, 
7. our ever faithful, 


and d affect ionate un. 55 
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F 9 Tron a young "SP to her Father, DOR againfl 
Bi 3 - TI ' propeſal of marriage made to her, _ 


| Honoured _—_ „ 
= "NEVER till no thought it * be a pairrto me 
= anſwer any letrer that came from my dear papa: 
but this laſt of yours diſtreſſes me to the greateſt de- 
. gree, as I know not how to fend an aniwer that is con- 
; ſiſtent with the duty I owe, and the affection I bear, to 
6 the beſt of parents, without at the ſame time offering 
up my fincerity, and making a ſacrifice of my peace 
1 and happineſs Ah, dear Sir, reflect, do refle& 
2. BY on the real worth aud uſe of riches : Do they purchaſe 
dralth? Do they purchaſe peace? Do they purchale 
* happineſs ? No. — Then why am I to barter health, 
and peace, and happinels, for riches ? Tne man you 
| Propoſe to me I know you would never have thought 
| on but for his immenſe wealth, for he has nothing elſe 
to recommend him. And I, who can live upon a lit- 
| tle; I, who at preſent hive no canker in my heart“ 
| and am happy in the company of my dear papa 4 5 
mamma, can never think of giving up this peace and 
tranquillity, and of throwing myſeif on the mercy of a 
brute, that I deteſt, for the ſake of being thought worth 
a large ſam of money that I don't want, and can uke 
no uſe of. Thelze are truths that I am afraid will be 
diſagreeable to you, and therefore it is with pain 1 
3 | write them; but my dear papa, wat pain woull it 
| I give you to ſee me made for ever miſerable. I know 
FF what would ſhorten my davs, would put an end to yours, 
ſo great is your aff &ion for me. The ſenſe of that 
| affttion, and my own love and gratitude to vou the 


beſt of parents, will make me ſubmit to any thing, Do | 


F 
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Dy meas you pleaſe, but pray think of the W 
F ces; and believe. me to be, Ng 
Honoured Sir, LEY: 
] Tour moſt dutiful, affettionate, _ 
i and obedient __ + 


1 U r r XIV. | 


A young Gentleman to the Father of a young Lady, aps 
8 . EY him 7 his ”"— for his dau. ;bter. > IM 


fy = | 5 Tort, > os IS 
| TAKE the liberty, though perfonally unknown to F T 
you, to declare the great value and affection I have | 
for your worthy daughter, whom I have had the ho- | 
nour to ſee at my good friend Mr. Simpſon's. I ſhould 
 _ thiak myſelf entirely unworthy of her favour, and of 1 
Four approbation, if I could hav? a thought of influs | 1 
eneing her reſolutions but in obedience to your plea- | -" 
ſure ; as I ſhould on ſuch a ſuppoſition, offer an injury | Cc 
Iikewiſe to that prudence in herſelf, which, I flatter ac 
- myſelf, i is not the leaſt of her amiable perfections. IfT | vi 
might have the honour of your countenance, Sir, on no 
this occaſion, I would open myſelf and circumſtances | ric 
to you, in that frank and honeſt manner, which ſhould \ 
. 


Ce 
convince you of the ſincerity of my affection for your ev 
daughter, and at the ſame time of the honourablenels co 
of my intentions. In the mean time Iwill in general | w] 
fay, that 1 have been ſet up in my buſineſs in the lin- if 
nen-drapery way, upwards of three years; that I have {| 
a very gond trade for the time; that I had 1ocol. to, | wi 
begin with, which I have improved to 1500l. as lam fi 

ready to make appear to your ſatisfaction; that 1 am 3 
deſcended of a creditable family; have done nothing 0 
to ſtain my character; and that my trade is till further 

improveable, as 1 ſhall eolarge wy bottom. This, sir, 


25 
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1 thought but honeſt and fair to acquaint you with, 
that you might know ſomething of a perſon, who ſues 
to you for your countenance, and that of your good la- 
dy. in an affair that 1 hope may prove one day the | 
greateſt happineſs of my lite; as it muſt be, if I can be 


bleſſed with that, and your daughter's approbation, in 


hope of which, and the favour of a line, I take the li- 


berty to ſubſcribe myſelf, good Sir, 


Tour very, &c. 


LETTER Ru 


From the Couſin to the Father and Mother, in commen- 


dation of the young Gentleman. 


Dear Couſins, | York, April 20. 


FI GIVE you both thanks for ſo long continuing with 


4A us the pleaſure of couſin Nancy's company. She 


has entirely captivated a worthy friend of mine, Mr. 


Coupar, a linen-draper of this town ; and I would have 
acquainted you with it myſelf, but that I knew and ad- 
viſed couſin Nancy to write to you about it; for [would 
not for the world any thing of this ſort ſhould be car- 


_ ried on unknown to you, at my houle, eſpecially. Mr. 


Coupar has ſhewn me bis letter to you; and I believe 
every tittle of it to be true; and really, if you and my 
couſin approve it, as alſo couſin Nancy, 1 don't know 
where ſhe can do better, I am ſure I ſhould think fo, 
if I had a daughter he could love. Ry 
This much I thought myſelf obliged to ſay; and 
with my kind love to your other ſelf, and all my cou- 


| fins, as alſo my wiſe's and ſiſter's, I remain, 


Tour affectionate couſin, - 
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* rom the F at her in anſwer to the young Gentleman, . 8 


* I R, = Kiba May 1. I. 
HAVE received yours of the 20th, and am obliged 


to you for the good opinion you expreſs for my FT 


42 But I think ſhe is yet full young to alter her 


condition, and embark in the cares of a family. I can- 
not but ſay, that the account you give of yourſelf, and 
Four application to me, rather than firſt to try to en- 
gage the affections of my daughter, carry a very ho- 


nourable appearance, and ſuch as muſt be to the advan- 


tage of your character. As to your beginning, Sir, £ 


that is not ſo much to be looked upon, as the improve» 


ment; and I doubt not but you can make good proof | 


of what you aſſert on this occaſion. But Kill I muſt 


needs ſay, that I think, and ſo does her mother, that 


it is too early to encumber her with the cares of the 
world; and as I am ſure ſhe would do nothing in fo 
important an affair without our advice, ſo I would not, 
for the world, in a caſe ſo nearly concerning her, and 
Her future welfare, conſtrain her in the leaſt. I intend 
| ſhortly to ſend for her home, for ſhe has been longer 
abſent from us than we intended; and then I ſhall con- 


ſult her inclinations; and you will excuſe me to ſay 


(for ſhe is my daughter, and a very good child, though 
I fay it) that I ſhall then determine myſelf by that, and 
by what ſhall appear to be moſt for her good, In the 


mean time, Sir, I thank you for the civility and c : | 


3 "_ of yours ; and am, 
Tour very humble ſervant. 
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4 fra the young Gentleman to his Miſtreſs, on her er. 


val at her * 5 e. 


e Madam, WS. Ma Fane 24. 


= HAVE underſtood, with great plenfure, your ſafe _ 
1 arrival at your father's houſe; of which I take the 


liberty to congratulate your good parents, as well as 
your dear ſelf, I will not, Madam, fill this letter with 
the regret I had to part with you, becauſe I have no 
reaſon or merit, at preſent, to expe& that.you ſhould | 
be concerned for me on this ſcore. Yet, Madam, lam 
not without hope, from the fincerity of my affection for 


| you, and the honeſty of my intentions, to deſerve, in 


time, thoſe regards which I cannot at preſent flatter 


myſelf with, As your good father, in his kind letter 


5 to me, aſſured me, that he ſhould conſult your inclina- 


tions, and determine by them, and by what ſhould of- 


fer moſt for your good; how happy ſhould I be, if I 


could find my humble ſuit not quite indifferent to your 


dear ſelf, and not quite rejected by him ! If what I have 
already opened to you, as to my circumſtances, be not 
unacceptable, I ſhould humbly hope for leave to pay 
him and you a viſit at Hexham ; or if this be too great 

a favour, till ke has made farther enquiry, that he 
would be pleaſed to give himſelf that trouble, and put 
it in my power, as ſoon as poſſible, to convince him of 
the truth of my allegations, upon which I deſire to ſtand 
or fall in my hopes of your favour and his. For I think 
far different from many in the world, that a deception 


5 in an affair of this weighty nature, ſhould be leſs for- 


given than in any other. Since then, deareſt Madam, 
I build my hopes more ou the truth of affection for you, 
and the honour of my intentions, than any other me- 


rit, or pretenſions, T hope you will condeſcend, if not | 
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7 our for ever obliged and 


affetionate humble ſervant, | 
81 beſt refpedis attend your good father and 1 


mother, and the whole — 


* E T T E * xlvit. 


From a Brother to Bis Sifter i in the country, upbr aiding 8 


ber for * — in writing. 


555 dear fer, 


WRITE you to acquaint you how unkindly v we all 
take it here, that you do not write oftener to us, in 


relation to your health, diverſions, and employment in 


the country. You cannot be inſenſible how much you 
are beloved of us all! Judge then if you do right to 


omit giving us the only ſatisfaction abſence affords to 
true friends, which is cften ro hear from one another, 
My mother is highly diſobliged with you, and ſays you 


are a very idle girl; my aunt is of the ſame opinion; 


and I would fain, like a loving brother, excuſe you, if 


T could. Pray, for the future, take care to deſerve a 
better character, and by writing ſoon, and often, put 


it in my power to ſay what a good ſiſter I have: For 
you ſhall n find me 


Taur effeGionate brother, 


Due reſpedts of every one here to wy aunt, and 
all friends in the country, 
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to become an advocate for me, which would be top 

great a preſumption for me to expect, yet to let your 

good parents know, that you have no averſion to o the 
* or addreſs of, deareſt Madam, 


F 


f like again, 


2 


1 Me Polite Lom m . 0 


r 
| The Anſwer, 


Dear 1 1 | 
Os T kindly, and too julliy, as yon apbraid me: 


Continue, my dear brother, 
to be an advocate for me in all my unintended imper- 


Your affe&tionate and obliged filter. 


L R T 1 E K 1. 


From the Daughter to ber Mother, in — for bes 


5 W 


HFHonoured Madam; 


AM ſhamed 1 ſtaid to be l of my duty by 
my brother's kind letter I will mak: no <xcuſe 


for myielf, for not writing ſooner, tho? I have been 
ſtrangely taken up-by the bindack and favout of your” 
good friends here, particularly my aunt Bolton: For- 
well do I know, that my duty to my honoured mother 
ought to take place of all other conſiderations. All 1 


beg therefore is, that you will be ſo good as to forgive 


me; on promiſe of amendment, and to procure forgive - 


I own my fault, and never will be guilty of the 
I write to beg my mother's pardon, and 
that ſhe will procure for me that of my good aunt, on 
promiſe of amendment. 


feQions, and I will never err voluntarily for the future; 
chat ſo I may be as worthy as poſſible of your kind con- _ 
ſtructions, and ſhe w . what I * am, and ever 
will be, 


neſs alſo of my aunt Pope, and all friends. Believe me, 


E 3 


Madam, when I ſay, that no diverſions, here or elſes 
where, ſhall make me forget the duty Lowe to ſo good 
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a mother, and ſuch kind relations; andthat Level 1 
be 


Your grateful, dutiful daughter. 


My aunt and couſins deſire their kind love to you, 
and due reſpects of all friends, Brother Robert | 
has great reputation with every one for his kind 


3ST THR 1 


e 4 "Iv os to his Wife's Father, acquainting 1 
; "_u with his OT Hlnefs. | 


* e Sir, 


AM ſorry to acquaint you with the indiſpoſition of. ; 
your dear daughter. She was taken ill laſt Wed- 
oy neſday of a fever, and has all the aſſiſtance that we can | 
_ procure in theſe parts. I hope ſhe is not in danger: 
Howe ver I thought it my duty to let you know in time, 


that you may fatisfy yourſelf, that no care is wanting; 'y 
and that you may favour us with a perſonal viſit; 


which will be a great conſolation to her, who craves 
mean time, your bleſſing and prayers; ; and alſo to, Sir, 
| 7 our " dutiful ſon, 


4 1 1 r In. 


An . for Silence, and afferance that bur not 
| out of GifreſpeD. EP, | 


HERE ana times, Madam, in which it is failing 


han, in which it is prudence. Methinks it better be- 
comes an unhappy man to be filent than to ſpeak; for 


in care not to write to one's friends; there are 


he tires, if he ſpeaks of his miſery, or he is ridiculous, 1 


it he attempts to — L have not given myſelf L : 
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the honour of writing to you ſince my departure, to a- 
void one or the other of theſe inconveniences. I have 


too much reſpe& for you, Madam, to importune you 


mind to laugh. I know very well that there may be a 


mean between theſe two extremes; but, after all, the 
_ correſpondence of the unhappy are ſeldom pleaſing to 
| thoſe who are in profperity. 
| are duties with which we ought not ta diſpenſe ; and 
| it is to acquit myſelf of them, that I now aſſure you 


And yet, Madam, there 


that no body can be with more eſteem and reſpect than 


lam, &c. 


L 1 T © i K 2k 


; Miſs WW —— — i Ms. om -, making an apology 


Pr not anſwering har letter ſooner, 
1 Fab 18. 1718. 


7. Is paying you but an ill compliment, to let one 
2 1 of the moſt entertaining letters, I met with for 


fome years, remain ſo long unacknowledged. But when 3 


I inform you I've had a houſe full of ſtrangers almoſt 


ever ſince, who have taken up all my time, ſure you 


will excuſe, if not pity me. Who ſteals my purſe, 
« ſteals traſh'; *twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave 
* to thouſands: But he, who filches from me my pre- 
„ cious moments, robs me of that, which not enriches 
* him, and makes me poor indeed.” Tis owing to 
this want, I ſhould ſay loſs of time (for the hours have 
not paſſed by unimproved or unentertaining) that IT have 
not been able to tell you ſooner, how much I envy you 
that leiſure and retirement, of which you make ſuch 
admirable uſe. There 'tis the mind unbends and en- 
larges itſelf; drops off the forms and incumbrances of 
this world (which, like a garment trailed about for 


*J Rate, as ſome author has it, only hinders our motion), 


E 4 


ſeizes and enjoys the liberty it was born to. Oh whes | 
ſhall I ſee my little farm! That calm receſs, low in 
the vale of obſcurity, which my imagination ſo often 


| 
| 
4 
{ 


Paints to me! You know Pm always in raptures about 


the country; but your deſcription of Richmond i is e. ; 
nough to intoxicate the ſoundeſt head. | 


Adieu! I am reps and | in haſte, fo obliged to to. 
PORT N 


| Tours, &c. 


1 1 1 2 Liv. 


2 T. to Mifs 9. from an inn on the road, giving am | 


account of ber journey. 


LAS! the anten — 
. rietta-ſtreet, Mr L and Mrs. 
inn, the officious Mrs. Mary, damp ſheets, and perhaps 


the itch before morning. Yet ſay not I want reſolu« 
tion: never virtue had more. Sick to death from the | 
moment you eft me, head-ach beyond deſcription, five 
men and two women to compliment my way through 
in the afternoon; yet boldly ruſh through them all, 
and took my place in the ſtage coach myſelf. After 
all, loſt five ſhillings earneſt by a blunder, went in a 
wrong coach at laſt, and ſuch a morning 


then I had worſhipful ſociety ! All ſilent and fick as 


myſelf ; for which I thanked my ſtars : for if they had 
' ' ſpoke, I had been murdered. Mrs, —— had almoſt 
talked-me into non- exiſtence yeſterday morning, andT I 
| had been totally annihilated, if you had not come 2 . 


and reſtored me to my identity. Pray tell her * 
revenge for my head ach. 
All our friends that we took up in the morning, we 


dropt gradually one by one as we do when we ſet out 
upon the journey of life; and now I've only a young 
ſtudent of Oxford to finiſh the evening of my day with, 


- from yeſterday, Hen» } 
, to a naſty | 


—But 
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and prepare for the good events of to-morrow, | Ive; 
| Juit been eating a boil'd chicken with him and talk- 


ing about Homer and Madam Roland: and am now-. 


_ retiring with Mrs Mary to my bed chamber, whom I 


you do not permit me to pour our the preſent ſet of i- 
deas upon this paper, Pm inconſolable: for I've no book, 


and was too abſent till now to think | ſhould want one, 
Ho ſudden, and how capricious are the tranſitions 


of this mortal ſtage ! Pleaſure and pain are parted but 


dy a fingle moment. Windſor, Fernhill, Broke ſtreet,” 


and your grey gown are no more; nor with al! Mr. 


| Locke's aſſociations, can I affociate a ſingle idea of the 
paſt with the preſent Even Lady — is de funct- 


And yet ſhe might. Zut the is no more; Et te mor- 


— — — — — — — — — 


I-don't underitand, has io exhauſted all my forces, that 
I find myſelf gradually taking into tae arms of fleep, 
and mult now religa to the gentle power of dreams, 
nn 
From the King Pruſſia to Mr. de Voltaire. 


8 1 RN. 


E Þ HOUG H I have not the ſaisfiftion to know you 


per:onally, you are not the leſs known to me by 


pour works: Thoſe are, it I may be allowed the ex- 
pteſſion, treaſures of wt, and pieces finiſhed in fo fine. 


atalle; that their beauties appear new every time they 


ſtady of the arts and ſciences, make me hope that ou 


are read, and I fancy 1 there perceive the heart of be 

| AN who does honour to our age, and to 
__ > Our moders great men, in caſe the diſpute ſhould be [1 
| revived, whether the preference is due to them or the } 
ancients, will owe to you, and to you alone, the obli> | 
_ gation of making the balance turn on their fide, | 

Lou add to the accompliſhments of an excellent poet, 

an. infinitude of other learning, which indeed has ſome 
affinity with poetry, but has never been connected 
with it by any pen but yours, Neves, Ot any other 


poet clothemetaphyſical thoughts in harmonious num» . 
ders; to you the honour was reſerved of being the firſt 


| Who ever accompliſhed this taſk. 

That philoſophical taſte you have 2:ſcovered in your 
: writings has engaged me to ſend you the tranſtation I 
have made of the accuſation and juſtification of Mr. 
Wolf, the moſt celebrated philoſopher'in our days, 
who for having enlightened the darkeſt places in me» | 
taphyſics, and for treating theſe difficult matters in a | 
manner as ſublime as it is exact and clear, has been 
cruelly accuſed of irreligion and atheiſm, F 

Such is the deſtiny of great men, their ſuperior geni= Mt 

us always expoſes them to be the butt of the invenom» | 


J am at preſent caufing a tranſlation to be made of 
tze Treatiſe of God, the human ſoul, and the world, 
à work that has flowed from the pen of the ſame au- 
| thor: I will fend it you, Sir, as ſoon as it is finiſhed 
and I am ſure that you will be ſtruck with the force 
of evidence in all his propofitions ; theſe follow each | 
other geometrically, and are conneQed one with ano- C 
ther, like the links of a chain. 
The indulgence and encouragement you ſeem Jie | 
poſed to allow all thoſe who devote themſelves to the. 


will not exclude me from the number of thoſe you. 
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And ar of your inftrudions: ; for thus 301 term a 
correſpondence with you by letter, which cannot fait 
of being of advantage to every thinking being; and 1 
dare even aſſert, without derogating from the merit 
of any one, that in the whole earth an exception will 
ſcarcely be found of ſuch to whom you might not by a 
maſter. 
Without laviſhing incenſe unworthy of being offer- 
ed you, I can aſſure, that I find innumerable beauties 
in your works, Your Henriade charms me, and happi- 
ly triumphs over the injudicious criticiſms that have 
been made upon it. The tragedy of Cæſar preſents 
us with well ſupported characters; the ſentiments it 
{ contains are all grand and magnificent, and we per- 
ceive that Brutus is either a Roman or an Engliſhman. 
Alira adds to the graces of novelty, a happy contraſt 
of ſavage and European manners; and you let us ſee, 
from the character of Guſman, that chriſtianity ill un- 
derſtood, and guided by a falſe zeal, can render us 
more ſavage and cruel than paganiſm itſelf, 
1 Corneille, the great Corneille, who filled the age in 
— which he lived with admiration, thonld he riſe again 
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u- 1 in our days, he would ſee, with aſtoniſhment, and per- 
N- _ _ haps, with envy, that the tragic goddeſs laviſhes on 

po, with profufion, the graces ſhe befiowed on him 
of with a niggardly hand 
d, Whar may we not have reaſon to expect from the 
u- author of ſo many maſterly performances? What new 
1; wonders are to proceed from the pen that has lately 
- traced in ſo lively and ___ a manger, the Temple 

| — of taſte ? 

1 This makes me ſo ardently deſire to have all your 
| | works. TI beg, Sir, that you would ſend them, and 
fG- | - communicate them al! to me, withont reſerve, If a- 
he mong your manuſcripts there are any, which from a 
* 1 neceſſary precaution, you think proper to conceal fro 


J. de eyes of the public, I promiſe to preſerve them wi 
| E 6 
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the greateſt ſecreſy, and to be content with applauding 
them in my own mind. ; 
L unhappily know that the faith of a] is but lit- 
tle to be regarded in our days; but I hope neverthe- 
lefs, that you will not ſuffer yourſelf to be prepoſſeſſed 


by genera] prejudices, and that you will make an ex- 
ception to the rule in my favour. 
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Iſſhall imag ne myſelf more rich in the poſſeſſing your _ { 
| works, than from the poſſc ſſion of all the fleeting and 


deſpicable advantages of fortune, which chance may 


make us acquire and loſe We may render the firſt, 


1 mean your works, our own, by the aſſiſtance of me- 
mory,. and we ſhall then poſſeſs them as long as we do 
chat bleſſing: but knowing the treachery of mine, | he- 
ſitate for a long time on the choice of * mT 
judge worthy of being placed there. 


If poetry was on its former footing, and the poets. 2 
only knew how to quarter out tireſome ideliums e- 


elogues made in the ſame mould. and inſipid ſtanzas, 
in which, at molt, they only mounted the lyre to elegi- 
ac numbers, I ſhould renounce it for ever: but you 
ennoble that art, and ſhew the parhs that are * 
to , and to 
Your poetry has i chat intitle it to reſpect, | 
and render it worthy the admiration and ſtudy of ho- 
_m<ſt men; theſe pieces are a courſe of morals, in which 
wee learn to think and act. Virtue is there painted in 

its moſt hvely colours The idea of true glory is there 
red, and infinuates into our minds a taſte for the ſci- 
ences, in fo fine and delicate a manner, that whoever 
has read your works, breathes the ambition of follow- 
ing your ſteps. How often have I ſaid; Unhappy 
1 creature, let alone the burden whoſe we ght ſurpaſſes 
* thy ſtrength ; one cannot imitate Ve Itaire, without 
« being Vo .taire himſelf.” In theſe moments I have 
ſelt that he advantages of birth are of little uſe, or 


more properly of none. Theſe are diſtinctions foreign 
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ts ourſelves, and only ſerve to decorate the outward 


form, How many 22 
bie to them? . 
What do we not owe to the l 


diſtiaguiſhed by what the has enabled them to produce ? 


dhe is pleated to for n perſons whom the endows witx 


all the. capacity neceſſary for making a progreſs in the | 
arts and ſcience-, and it is the duty of princes to re- 


compenſe their labours. Oh! why have I not the 


glory of crowning your ſucceſs? I ſhould only fear, 


that a country unfertile of laurels, would not produce 


as much as your works deſer ve. If my deſtiny is not 
ſo favourable as to allow me to poſſeſs you, at leaſt let 


me hope one day to ſee him I have for a long time 
admired at ſuch a diſtance, and to aſſure you by word 
of mouth, that I am, with all the eſteem and reſpe& 


due to thoſe, who following the light of truth as 


their guide, conſecrate their labours to the — wel» 


fare, 
8. our a fectionate friend, 
L E * T E R Li. 
The Anſwer. 
& # N. 


Muſt have been entirely. inſenſible bad I not been ex- 
tremely affected by the letter with which your Ro 
al Highneſs has condeicended to honour me; my felf- 
love has indeed been greatly flattered by it; but the 
love of mankind, which has always found a place; in my 


| heart, and which l dare venture to ſay, torms a part of 


my character, has given me pleaſure a chouſand times 
more pure, when | have found, that there is a prince in 

the world who thinks like a reaionable being, a philoſon 
Phical prince who readers mankind happy, 


1 , Mn Polite Letter-Wiiter: 


permit my to tell you, that there is no perſon o 


earth, ho ought not to return thanks to heaven for the 


care you take in cultivating, by ſound philoſophy, a ſoul 
born for command. Believe that there never were a- 


ny truly good kings, except thoſe who began like you, 


by inſtructing themſelves, by obtainitig a knowledge of 
men, by cheriſhing a love for truth, and by deteſting 
tion and ſuperſtition ; and there is not a prince 


who thinking thus, has it not in his power to bring 


back the golden age into his dominions. But why are 


there ſo few kings who ſeek this advantage? You muſt 

de ſenſible, Sir, it is becauſe almoſt all of them think 
more of royalty than of humanity. You obſerve quite 

an oppoſite conduct. Be aſſured, that if one day the 

tumult of affairs, and the wicked arts of men do not 
Fpoil fo divine a character, you will be adored by your 

+ people, and beloved by the whole earth: philoſophers, 


worthy of the name, will reſort to your dominions; 


and as celebrated artiſts Aock in crouds to the country 


where the arts are molt favoured, the men of thought 


and reflexion will come and furround your throne, 


- The illuſtrious queen Chriltian quitted her kingdom 
to go in ſearch of the arts. Reign, Sir, and the arts 


will come in ſearch of you. 


May you never be diſguſted at the tenen by che 


quarrels of the learned. You ſee, Sir, from what you 
have condeſcended to communicate to me, that for the 
moſt part, they are like courtiers ; that they are ſome- 
times as avaricious, as intriguing, as falſe and as cruel; 


and that the only difference between the peſts of the 
court, and the peſts of the ſchools, i is, chat the laſt are 


more ridiculous. 


It is a great misfortune to the human ſpecies, that 
thoſe who call themfelves promulgators of the com- 
mands of heaven, interpreters of divinity, and, in a 
word, divines, ſhould be ſometimes the moſt dangerous 


of all mankind ; that they ſhould be as pernicious in fo» 
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Glety, as they are obſcure in their ideas, and that their 
- ſouls ſhould be ſwelled wich gall and pride, in the ſame 


proportion that they are empty ot truth. They would 


| throw the earth into contuſion for a ſophiſm, and engage 
all kings to defend by fire and ſword the honour of an 


argument in ferio, or in barbara. © 


Every thinking being, who is not of their opinion, is 
an atheiſt, and every King who does not tavour them 


| ſhall be damned. You are ſenſible, Sir, that the beſt 
| thing that can be done, is, to leave theſe pretended 


teachers, theſe real enemies of mankind to themſelves. 


Their words, when neglected, are like the wind, loſt in 


air; but if the weight of authority is joined to them, 


this w ind acquires a ſtrength which ſometimes overturns 


a throne, 


I ſee, Sir, with the joy of a heart filled with the love 
of the public, the immente diſtance you place between 
men who peacefully ſearch for truth, and thoſe who 


would raile a war on account of words which they do 


not underſtand, I ſee that a Newton, a Leibnitz, a 
Bayle, a Locke, who had ſouls ſo elevated, and ſo mild, 


are thoſe that nouriſh your mind, and that you reje& 
other pretended aliments, which you find either poiſon» 


ed or void of ſubſtance, 


I cannot expreſs too warm a ſenſe of gratitude for 


your Royal Highneſs's goodneis in ſending me that 


ſmall piece of Mr Wolf's; I conſider his metaphyſical 
ideas as doing honour to the human mind. Theſe are 


like flaſhes of lightning in the midſt of a dark night, 
and they contain, in my opinion, all that we can hope 
to learn trom metaphyſics, There is no probability _ 


__ that the firſt principles of things will ever be perfect = 


T 
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EE 
| 


known; for the mice who inhabit ſome little holes in 
an immenſe builing, neither know whether that build- 
ing be eternal, nor who is the architect, nor why this 


architect formed the ſtupendous ſtructure : they ST. 
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from the deſtructive animals by which they are pure 
fined. We are the mice, and the divine architect. who 
bas built this univerſe, has never, that I know of. dit. 
cloſed his ſecret to us If any body has a right to 
pretend that his gueſſes are juſt, tis Mr Wolf: we 
may indeed difpnte, but we muſt eſteem him: for his 
pPhiloſophy is far from being pernicious. Is there any 
thing finer and more agreeable to truth, than to 
fay, as he dves, that men ought to be juſt, even 


though they have the misfortune to be atheifts ?” 


Lou have the goodneſs, Sir, to promife to ſend me 
the Treatiſe on God, the ſoul of man, and the world. 


What a preſent, what a ſublime and a noble correſpon- 


dence ! the heir to a kingdom is reſolved to fend from 
his palace inſtructions to a ſolitary, Condeſcend, Sir, - 


to make me this prefent, my extreme love of truth a- 


lone renders me worthy of it; moſt princes are afraid 
of liſtening to truth, and yet * will be one by whom 5 


it is taught. 


In regard to the verſes you mention, your ane 
are doubtleſs as juſt on this article, as on all the reſt: 


the poetry which teaches mankind neither new nor af- 
ſecting truths, ſcarcely deſerves to be read; you are 
ſenſible that nothing can be a more deſpicable employ- 


ment, than a man's ſpending his life in cloathing with 
rhimes common and thread-bare ſubjects, which 
| fearcely deſerves the name of thoughts, If there be. 
any thing more mean, it is his being a ſatiriſt, and 
dis aſpiring after fame, by his making uſe ot the arts 


of defamation. Theſe poets are on Parnaſſus, what 
thoſe doctors are in the ſchools, who know nothing 


 but:words; and yet cabal againſt thole who write of 


things. 
It the Henriade has not diſpleaſed your Royak 


Highnets, I owe it to that love of truth, that horror 


which my poem expreſſes for the factious, and the 


aper Ritious, for periecutors, tyrants and rebels, x 


HBB es. Sa 


Mghneis, 
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| 3 the work of an honeſt man, and it ought to meet 
| with favour from a philoſophic prince. 


You order me to ſend you my other works, I wils 


. obey you, Sir; you ſhall be my judge, and you ſhall be 
to me inſtead * the public. I will ſabmit to you 


what I have ventured in philoſophy ; your knows 


edge ſhall be my recompence; and this is a pries 
| which few ſovereigns can boaſt, I am fure of your 


ſecrecy ; for your virtue =_ be equal © pr 


dom. 
1 ſhould native my coming to pay my court to- 


| your Royal Highneſs, as an invaluable happineſs. We 


go to Rome to ſee churches, pictures, ruins, and daſſo 


relievos; a prince like you better deſerves ſuch a. 


journey; ſince he is a much more wonderful rarity: 


© but the frien dſhip which retains me in this retreat 
nin which I am placed, will not permit me to leave it. 


You appear more a man than a prince, and you, Sir, 


will without doubt * friends to be preferred to- 
kings. 


In whatſoever corner of the earth I finiſh my life, 
be aſſured, Sir, that I ſhall continually offer up mx 
vous for you; that is, for the happineſs of a whole 
nation. My mind ſhall always be in the rank of your 
ſubjects, and your glory ſhall be always dear to me. 


I ſhall wiſh that you may always reſemble pour 5 


and chat other kings may reſemble you. 
I am with a very protound relpea for ou: Royal 
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LETTER Lyn. 


Mr Pope to the Biſhop if Rechefler. 


one, I fear, will be the laſt? The curtain will 
then be drawn between my friend and me, and no- 
thing left but to wiſh you a long good night. May 
you. enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this lite, not unlike that 


feep of the ſoul which ſome have believed is to ſuc- 


ceed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that world 
from which we are gone, and repining for that to 


which we are to go. If you retain any memory of 
the paſt, let it only image to you what has pleaſed: 


u beſt; fometimes preſent a dream of an abſent 
end, or bring you back an agreeable converſation. 


But upon the whole, L hope you will think lefs cf the 


time paſt than of the future; as the former has been 
leſs kind to you than the latter infallibly will be. Do 
not envy the world your ſtudies; they will tend to the 
pbenefitofmen againſt whom you can have no complaint, 
I mean of all poſterity ; and perhaps, at your time of 


life, nothing elſe is worth your care. What is every 


Fear of a wiſe man's life, but a cenſure or critic on 
the paſt? Thoſe, whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live long 
enough to laugh at one half of it: The boy diſpiſes 


the infant, the man the boy, the philoſopher both, 


and the Chriſtian all, You may now begin to think 
your manhood was too mach a puerility, and yow Il 


never ſuffer your age to be but a ſecond infancy. The 


toys and baubles of your childhood are hardly now 
more below you, than thoſe toys of our riper and our 
declining years the drums and rattles of ambition, and 
the dirt and bubbles of avarice. At this time, when 


you are cut off from a little ſociety, and made & ciuzeh 


_ 172% 
CE n more I write to you, as I promiſed, and this 
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fame, as well as happineſs, your &. 


nm, Met Polite LitterWriter. ns. 
of the world at large, you ſhould bend your talents not 


to ſerve à party or a few, but all mankind. Your 


genins ſhould mount above that miſt in which its par - 
ticipation and neighbourhood with earth long involy- 


cd it; to ſhine abroad and to heaven, ought to be the 

|  bufineſs and the glory of your preſent fituation, Re» 
member it was at ſuch a time, that the greateſt lights 
of antiquity dazzled and blazed the molt, in their re» 
treat, in their exile, or in their death: But why do L 


talk of dazzling or blazing? It was then thatthey 
did good, that they gave light, and that they became 


guides to mankind. Thoſe aims alone are worthy of 


ſpirits truly great, and ſuch I therefore hope will be 
yours, Reſentment indeed may remain, perhaps can- 


not be quite extinguiſhed, in the nobleſt minds; but 
revenge will never harbour there: Higher principles 


than thoſe of the firſt, and better principles than thoſe 
of the latter, will infallibly influence men whoſe 
thoughts and whoſe hearts, are enlarged, and cauſe 


them to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, eſ- 


pecially to ſo ſmall a part as one's ſingle ſelf, Believe 


me, my lord, I look upon you as a ſpirit entered into 


another life, as one juſt upon the edge of immortali®= _ 
ty; where the paſſions and affections muſt be much 


more exalted, and where you onght to deſpiſe all lit. 
idee views and all meam retroſpects. Nothing is worth 
| Four looking back; and therefore look forward; and 


make (as you can) the world look after you: But take 
care that it be not with pity, but with eſteem and ad» 


I am with the greateſt ſincerity and paſſion for you: 


12 
& 
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2 Anne Boleyo' laſt letter to K, Henry V 22 
8 KR. 


you fend unto me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and 


ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch a one, whom you know 


to be mine antient profeſſed enemy, I no ſooner re- 


your meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a truth 
indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall. with all will. 
| Ingneſs and duty, perform your com nand But let 
not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife ſhalt 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo 


much as a thought thereof preceded. And to ſpeak. 


a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 
and in all true affection, than you have ever found in 
Anne Boleyn; with which name aud place I could 
wWillingty have contented myſelf, if God and your 


grace's ple aſure had b-en {o pieaſed Neither did E 
at any time ſo far orget myſe't in my exaltation, or 


received queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuck 
an alteration as I: now find; for the ground of my 


Preferment being on no ſurer foundation than your. 


grace s fancy, the leaſt alteration I know was fit and 
fuificient to draw that tancy to ſome other object. 


Tou have choſen me from a low eſtate to be your 
deen and companion, far beyond my deſertsor deſire If 
| then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, goo-i your* * 


grace. let not any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine 


enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me; nei- 
ther let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of a dilloyak 
Heart towards your good grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot” 
on your dutiful wife, and the infant princeſs your 


OUR grace” 's diſpleaſure ms my e 
are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to write, 
or what to ex uſe, I am altogether ignorant : Whereas 


eeived this meſſage by him, than I rightly conceived 
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daughter. Try me, my good king, but let me have 
a lawful trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open ſname ; 
then ſhall you ſee either my innocence cleared, your 
ſaſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and 


i fander of the world topped, or my guilt openly de- 


clared. So that whatſoever God and you may deter - 


mine of me, your grace may be freed from an open 


cenſure, and mine offences being ſo lawfally proved, 


your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, 


not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me as an 
unl awful wife, but to follow your affection, already 
ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as 1 
am; whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince, have 
pointed ey, Four Cones not — — of my 
— therein. 

But if you have already . of me, and that 
not only my death, but an infamous flander muſt 
bring you the enjoying of your deſired happineſig 


then 1 deſire of God that he will pardon your great” 


An therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments 


thereof; and that he will not call you to a ſtrict ac- 
count for your unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at 
| his general judgment ſeat, where both you and my- 


ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I 
doubt not (whatſoever the world may think of me) 


mine innocence {hall be openly known, and ſufficient» 
_ ' by cleared. 


My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may 


only bear the burden of your prace's diſpleaſure, and 


that, it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 
gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 


, impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have found fa- 


vour in your fight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 


| hath been pleafing in your ears, then let me obtain 
this requeſt; and I will fo leave to trouble your grace 
au farther, with my earneſt prayers tot ks Trinity to 
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Have your grace in good keeping, and to direct 0 
| 323 ä 


From my doleful priſon in the tower, this 6th of May, 


Tour hyal and ever faithful wife, 
Anne . 


4 E 1 T 2 lux. 
Mr Pope to Mr Steele, 


Jou formerly obſerved to me, that nothing made 
| a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, tan 

the diſparity we often find in him fick and wel] : th 
one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually exhi- 
biting a miſerable example of the weakneſs of his mind, 
sand of his body, in their turns. I have had frequent | 
35 opportunities of late to confider myſelf in theſe differ. | 
ent views, and, I hope, have received ſome advantage ' 
by it, if what Waller ſays be true, that | 1 


© The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd 
© Lets in new light thro? chinks that time has made, 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 
may diſcover the inward ſtructure more plainly. Sick. | 
neſs is a ſort of early age; it teaches us a diffidence in 
our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts of 
a future, better than a thouſand volumes of philoſo - 
Phers and divines. It gives fo warning a concluſion 
to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, , | 
that we think of fortifying ourſelves within, when 
there is ſo little dependence upon our out works, 
'Youth at the very beſt is hut a betrayer of human life 
in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age: Tis like . 
a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes | 


\ 
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creation, methinks, it is a ſhame to be concerned ät 
the removal of ſuch a trivial animal as Il am. The 


the remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day. 
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ie to flouriſh and bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame 


Gme is undermining it at the root in ſecret, My 


youth has dealt, more fairly and openly with me; it | 
das afforded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and give 
en me an advantage not very common to young men, 


_ _ that the attractions of the world have not dazzled me 


very much: and I begin where moſt people end, with 
a full conviction of the emptineſs of all forts of ambi- 
tion, and the unſatisfaory nature of all human plea» 


ſüures. When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me, this ſcur- 
3 vy tenement of my body will fall in a little time, lam 


even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, 


| who being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, 


and told the houſe would tumble over his head, made 
anſwer, What care I for the houſe? I am only a lod- 
ger. I fancy it is the beſt time to die when one is in 


the beſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, 


I may ſay with conſcience, that I am not at all un- 


_ eaſy at the thought, that many men, whom I never 


had any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world 
after me. When reflect what an inconſiderable lit - 
tle atom every ſingle man is with reſpect to the whole 


morning after my exit, the ſun will riſe as bright as 
ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as 
green, the world will proce2d in its old courſe, people 
will laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt, as they were 
uſed to do. The memory of man fait is elegantly 
expreſſed in the book of Wiſdom) paſſeth away, as 


There are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter of the 
fame book, to make any young man contented with 


the proſpect of death, For honourable age is not; 
that which ſtandeth in length of time, or is me 


* 


«fared by number of years. But wiſdom is the grey 
* 


hair to men, and an unſpotted life is 61d age. 
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from their 


$20 71, Neweſt Polite Letter-Writer, © 
% was taken away ſpeedily, leſt wickedneſs ſhould als | 
ter his NI ordeceit beguile his ſoul,” &. j 


Tam yours, ke. 


LETTER LX. 


Sir Walter Raleigh to Prince Hem, ſon of King 


| James 2. 


My it | pleaſe your H hues, 


5 HE following lines are addrefſedtoyour highend 1 

: T from a man who values his liberty, and a very 
mall fortune in a remote part of his iſland, under the 

Preſent conltitution, above all the riches and honours 


that he could any where enjoy under any other eſta- 
bliſhment. You ſee, Sir, the doctrines that are lately 


come into the world, and how far the phraſe ** 4 1 
tainted, of calling your royal father God's vicegerentz 


which ill men have turned both to the diſhononr of 


God, and the impeachment of his majeſty's goodneſs, 
They adjoin vicegerency to the idea of being all power- 
ful and not to that of being all good. His majeſty's 
wiſdom, it is to be hoped, will ſave him from the ſnare © 
that may lie under groſs adulations ; but your youth, 
and the thirſt of praiſe which I have obſerved in you, 


may peſſibly miflead you to hearken to theſe charm- 
ers, who would conduct your noble nature into tyran- 


ny. Be carefpl, O my prince hear them not, fly | | 
its; you are in the ſucceſhon to'a 
| Throne, from hence no evil can be imputed to you, 


but all good muſt be conveyed from you, Your fa- 


Ther is called the vicegerent of heaven; while he is | 
good, he is the vicegerent of heaven. Shall men have 


authority from the fountain of good to do evil? No, 


my prince; let mean and degenerate ipirits, which 


want benevolence, ſuppoſe your power impaired by 
diſability of doing injuries. If want of power be an 
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ky in a prince, with reverence be it ſpoken, it 


is an incapacity he has in common with the deity. | 


Let me not doubt but all pleas, which do not carry in 


3 them the mutual happineſs of prince and people, will 


as abſurd to your great underſtanding, as diſ- 


| agreeable to your noble nature. Exert yourſelf, O gene- 
| rous prince, againſt ſuch ſycophants, in the generous | 
cauſe of liberty; and aſſume ſuch an ambition worthy 


of you, to ſecure your fellow creatures from 1 very ; 


from a condition as much below that of brutes, as to 


act without reaſon is leſs miſerable than to act againſt 


it. Preſerve in your future ſubjects the divine right 


of being free agents; and to your own royal houſe, 


; the divine right of deing their benefactors. Be lieve 


me, my prince, there is no other right can flow from 


God. While your highneſs is forming yourielf for a 


throne, conſider the laws as ſo many common places in 


: your ſtudy of the ſcience of government; when you 


mean nothing but juſtice, they are an eaſe and help to 

This way of thin ing is what gave men the 
— app-ations of deliverefs and fathers of their 
country; this made the fight of them rouſe their be- 


holders into acclamations, and mankind incapable of Ie 
| bearing their appearance, without applauding it as a 


benefit. Conſider the inexpreſſible advantage which 
will even attend your highneſs, while you make the 
power of rendering men happy the meaſure of your 
actions. While this is your impulſe, how eafily will 
that power be extended! The glance gf your eye will 
give gladneſs, and your very ſentene®have a force 
of bounty. Whatever ſome men would infinuate, you 
have loſt your ſubjedts when you have loſt their incli. 
nations. You are to preſide over the minds, nat the 


bodies of men; the ſoul is the eſſence of a man, and 
you cannot have the true man againſt his inclinations, 


Chule therefore to be the king, or the conqueror f 
| F 
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bedience, that is paſſive. I am, Sir, 


(now in the midſt of your troubles) that upon the word 
of a King, you ſhall not ſuffer in life, honour or for= | 
tune. This is but juſtice, and therefore a very mean 

2s you have ſhewed yourſelf to be; yet it is as much 


chal binder me from being 


Mi 
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your people ; it may be ſubmiſſion, * 
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Ter Highneſi's moſt faithful ſervant, * 
5 EY . 


= OY E T T E R IXI. 
Charles the feſt to the Earl of Steffrd. 


Stafford, 
F HE misfortune that -is fallen upon yon by the 
ſtrange miſtaking and conjecture of theſe ti 
being foch, that I muſt lay by the thought of ecaploy- [ 
ing you hereafter in my affairs; yet I cannot ſatisfy | 
myſelf i in honour or conſcience, without aſſuring you 


reward from a maſter to ſo faithful and able a ſervant, 


as I conceive the preſent times will permit, tho none 


Tour. 2 faithf; ul f. viendy 
Charles Ry | 


L E T T E R LXII. 
Earl e Syd. to his Son, 


_* deareſt Will, 
HESE are the laſt lines that you are to receive 


from a father that tenderly loves you. I wiſh | 
there was a greater leiſure to ĩmpart my mind uuto | 
you; but our merciful-God will ſupply all chings by 
His grace, and guide and protect you in all your ways; 
$0 whoſe infinite goodneſs l bequeath you and chere 
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Þ firs be not diſcouraged, but ſerve him, and truſt in 


1 
5 
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"him, and be will preſerve and proſper you in all things. 
Be ſure you give all reſpects to my wife, that hath e - 


well becoming you. Never be wanting in your love 
and care to your ſiſters, but let them be ever moſt. 


dear to you: for this will give others cauſe to eſteem 


ard reſpe& you for it, and is a duty that you owe them 


in the memory of your excellent mother and myſelf: 


Therefore your care and aſfection to them mult be 


the very ſame that you are to have to yourſelf; and the 
| like regard muſt you have to your younger ſiſter ; for 
indeed you owe it her alſo, both for her father and 
- mother's ſake. Sweet Will, be careful to take the 


advice of thoſe friends, which are by me deſired to 
adviſe you for your education. Serve God diligent. 
ly morning and evening, and recommend yourſelf un · 
to-him, and have him before your eyes in all your ways, 
With patience hear the inſtructions of thoſe friends I 
leave with you, and diligently follow their counſel, 
For, till you come by time to have experience in the 
world, it will be far more ſafe to truſt to their judg- 


ments than your own. Loſe not the time of your 


youth, but gather thoſe ſeeds of virtue and knowledge 
which may be of uſe to yourſelf, and comfort to your 
friends, for the reſt of your life. And that this may 
be the better effected, attend thereto with patience, 
and be ſure to correct and refrain yourſelf from an- 
ger. Suffer not ſorrow ta caſt you down, but with 
chearfulneſs and good courage go on the race you 
have to run in all ſobriety and truth. Beſure with an 


1 * hallowed care to have reſpect to all the commandments 
of God, and give not yourſelf to neglect them in the 


leaſt things, leſt by degrees you come to forget them 
in the greateſt; for the heart of man is deceitful a- 
bove all things. And in all you duties and devotions 


e rr them joyfully than pen 


ver had a great love unto ycu, and therefore will be 
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ſively; for God loves a chearful giver. For your he. 
ligion let it be directed aecording to that whick 
+ ſhall he taught by thoſe which are in God's church, 

the proper teachers thereof, rather than that you ever 


either fancy one to yourſelf, or be led by men that are 


cingular in their own opinion, and delight to go ways [ 


of their own finding out: For you will certainly find 
Ioberneſs and truth in the one, and much unſteadineſg 
and vanity in the other, The King, I truſt, will deal 
graciouſly with you; reſtore you thoſe honours and 


that fortune, which a diſtempered time hath deprived 
you of, together with the life of your father; which 


I rather adviſe might be by a new gift and creation 
from himſelf, than by any other means, to the end 
you may pay the thanks to him, without having obli- 

gations to any other, Be ſure to avoid as much as 
Fou can, to enquire after thoſe who have been ſharp 
in their judgments towards me, and I charge you never 
£0 ſuffer a thought of revenge to enter into your heart; 
but be careful to be informed who were my friends 


in this proſecution, and to them apply yourſelf to make 


them your friends alſo; and on ſuch you may rely, 
and beſtow much of your converſation among them, 
And God Almighty, of his infinite goodneſs, bleſs you 
and your children's children; and his ſame goodneſs 
bleſs your ſiſters in like manner, perfect you in every 


good work, and give you _ underſtandings in all 1 


Things. Amen. 
Tour loving father, 
| T. Wentworth. 
L E T T E KR LXIII. 
Mr Pepe to Mr Cromwell. 


Believe it was with me when 1 left the town, as it 


is with a great many men when they leave * 


22 — 
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. 
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would love my frien | 

| mony; and hope a little rough ul5ge ſometimes may 
not be more TY to the one than it is to * o- 
ther. 
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world, whoſe loſs itſelf they do not fo much regret as 


£ that of their friends whom they leave behind in it. For 


do not know one thing for which I can envy Lon- 


don, but for your continuing there Yet I gueſs you- 


will expect me to recant this expreſſion, when I telÞ 


you Sappho, (by which heatheniſh name you have - 


chriſtened a very orthodox lady) did not accompany % 


me into the country. Well, you have your lady in 


the town ſill, and I have my heart in the country till, - 
which being wholly unempioyed as yet, has the more 
room in it for my friends, ani does not want a corner 


at your ſervice. You have extremely obliged me by 


your frankneſs and kindneſs : and if 1 have abuſed it 
by too mach freedom on my part, I hope you will at- 
tribute it to the natural opennels of my temper, which 
knows how to thew » gw where it feels affection. I 

s as my miſtreſs, without cere- 


If you have any curioſity to know in what manner” 


I live, or rather loſe : a lite, Martial will inſorm you in 


one line. | 
Prandeo, poto, cano, lu o, lego, ceno, guieſes. 
Every day with me is literally another yeſterday, 
for it is ex ictly the ſame: It has the ſame' buſineſs, 
which is poetry; and the ſame pleaſure, which is idle - 
nels. A man might indeed paſs his time much better, 


but I que ſtion if any- man could-paſs it much eaſier. 


If you will viſit our ſhades this ſpring, which I very 
much deſire, you may perhaps inftru& me to manage 


| wy game more wiſely: but at preſent I am ſatisfied 
to trifle away my time any way, rather than let it 


Rick by me; as ſhop keepers are glad to be rid of theſe 


goods at any rate, which would otherwiſe always he 
_ hing upon their hands; Sir; if you will favoyr me 
—_— i jour letters, it will be a (grand —— 
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ion to me on ſeveral accounts; and on this in 4 
cular, that it will ſhew me (to my comfort) that e- 
ven a wiſe man is ſometimes very idle; for ſo you muſt 
needs be when you can find leiſure to write to yours} 


L * 1 1 KE R Luv. 
Mr Pope ts. My c. 


'F Have nothing to ſay to you in this letter, but I ws 


reſolved to write to tell you ſo. Why ſhould 1 not 
_ content myſelf with ſo many great examples of 
divines, profound caſuiſts, grave philoſophers; who 
| Have written, not letters only, but whole tomes 
voluminous treatiſes about nothing? Why lhould a 
| fellow like me, who all his life does nothing, be aſnam- 
ed to write nothing; and that to one who has nothing 
to do but to read it? But perhaps you will ſay, the 
whole world has ſomething to do, ſomething to talk 
of, ſomething to wiſh for, ſomething: to be employed 
about ; but pray, Sir, caſt up the account, put all theſe 
ſomethings together, and what is the ſum total, but 
juſt nothing? I have no more to ſay, but to deſire 


you to give my ſervice (that is nothing) to your | 


friends, and to believe that I am nothing more that, 
Jour, & c. 


LETTER LXV. 
From Mr Pope to @ Lady, 


| Act not at all concerned to think that this letter map 
de leſs entertaining than ſome I have ſeat : L:know: 
you are a friend that will think a kind letter as good 
"as a diverting one, He that gives you his mirth, 


makes a much leſs preſent than he that gives you £2] 


CC EY. 


tee | 


tage to me! 


nie Neweſt Pilite Litttr-Writer. 
heartz and true friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts ; 
as they communicate only to one another, than what 


well meant word, above all that ever made them laugh- 
in their Ii Tf I did not think fo of you, I ſhould 
never have taken. ſo much pains to endeavour to pleaſe = 
you by writing or any thing elſe. Wit I am ſure L 


| want; at leaſt in the degree that I ſee others have it, 
who would at all ſeaſons alike be entertaining: But 


Lwoutd willingly have ſome qualities that may be 
(at ſome ſeaſons) of more comiort to myſelf, and of 
more ſer vice to my friends: I would cut off my own- 
bead, if it had nothing better than wit in it; and tear 
our my own heart, if it had no better diſpoſitions than 


to love only myſelf, and laugh at all my neighbours, 
know you will think it an agreeable thing to hear 
that I have done a great deal of Homer: 


if it be 
tolerable, the world may thank you” for it: For if 1 
could have ſeen you every day, and imagined my 
company could have every day pleaſed you, I ſhould 
ſcarce have thought it worth my while to pleaſe the 
world. How many verſes could gladly have left 


uafiniſhed, for people to ſay what they would of, had 


[been permitted to paſs all-theſe hours more pleaſing - 
Iy? Whatever ſome may think, fame is a thing I am 
much lefs covetons of than your friendſhip ; for that 
T hope will laſt all my life: the other I cannot anſwer 
for. What if they ſhould both grow greater after 
my death? Alas! they would both be of no advan» 
Therefore think upon it, 2 love me as 
well as ever you can while I live. 

"Now I talk of fame, I ſend you my Temple of Fame, . 


Which is juſt come out: But my ſentiments about is. 


* will lee better by this epigram : : 


1 
B's is 


* 4 


— = 7 $ 
- | - 
* 


| they ſquander about to all the world. They whocan 
ſet a right value upon things, will prize one tender, 
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What's Fame with men, by cuſtom of the * 
Is call'd in women only reputation: 
About them both why keep we ſuch a pothes 2 5 
Part you with one, and I'll renounce the other. ? 
＋ 1. 


„ © © Tx x. - 


Mr Pope to Edward Blount, Yi 


| = June 2. n 
—_ ov ſhew yourſelf a juſt man nnd a friend in thoſe 


1 gueſſes and ſuppoſitions you make at the poſſible 

0 * reaſons for my ſilence; every one of which is a true 
due. As to forgetfulneſs of you or yours, I aſſure you 
| the promiſcuous converſations of the town ſerve only 

to put me in mind of better and more quiet to be had 

in a corner of the world (undiſturbed, innocent, ſerene 


diſtruſt make you think of me differently in a cloudy 
day from what you do in the molt ſun ſhiny weather. 
Let the young ladies be aſſured I make nothing new 
in my gardens, without wiſhing to ſee the print of their 
fairy ſteps in every part of them. I have put the lak 
hand to my works of this kind, in happily finiſhing 
the ſubterraneous way and grotto: I there found a 
ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a perpetu- 
al rill, that echoes thro' the cavern day and night. From 
the river Thames you ſee through my arch up a walk. 
of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open temple, wholly 


diſtance under the temple you look down through a. 
: flop' ng arcade of trees, and ſee the fails on the river 
paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as through a perſpec-, 
tive glaſs. When you ſhut the doors of this gotto, it 
becomes on the inſtant, from a luminous room, a came . 
ra obſcura, on the walls of which all objects of the ri- 
ver, hills, woods, and boats are forming a moving pie- 
ture in their viſible radiations: And when you havea 


and ſenſible) with ſuch as you. Let no acceſs of any 1 


compoſed of ſhells in the ruſtic manner; and from that 
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mind tolight it up. ĩt affords you a very different ſeene; 
it is finiſhed with ſhells interſperſed” wit pieces of 
looking glaſs in angular forms; and in the cieling is 
a lar of the ſame material, at which, when a lamp (of 
an orbicular figure of thin alabaſter) is hung in the 
middle, a thouſand pointed rays glitter, and are reflec - 
ted over the place. There are connected to this grot - 


to, by 2 narrow paſſage, two porches, one towards 
the river ot ſnooth ſtones, full of light, and open; 
the other towards the garden, ſhadowed with trees, 


; rough with ſhells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom is 


paved with ſimple pebbles, as is alſo the adjoining 


walk of the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural | 
taſte, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, | 


and the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants 
nothing to complzat it but a good ſtatue with an in- 


7 ſcription, like that beautiful 28 one which * 
know I am fo fond of: 


% Hujus nymph: loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
„ Dormio dum blandæ ſentio murmur aquæ 
* Parce meum, quiſqus tangis cava marmoro, nn 
9 Rumpere; ſive 2 ſire lavere tace. 


: Nymph of the grot, this ſacred prisg l keep, 


And to the murmur-of theſe waters ſleep: 


Oh! ſpare my flumbers, gently tread the cave! 
And drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave! 


You'll think [ have been very poetical in this deſerips : 
tion, but itis pretty near the truth, I with you were 


here to bear teſtimony how little it owes to art either 


the place itlelf, or the image I give of it, ä 
Jam, &. 
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8 1 
Mong men there are ſome, wha have their vices 
, concealed by wealth; and others, who have their 


well as other reſpects, the middle condition ſeems to 


de advantageouſly ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom; 


decauſe poverty turns our ways too much upon the 


ſupplying our wants; and riches upon enjoying our 


ſaperflaities, It is true, humility and patience, induſtry 
and temperance, are very often the qualities of a poor 
man: and humanity and good nature, magnaminity 
and a ſenſe of honour are the qualifications of the 


rich. But, on the contrary, poverty is apt to betray 
à man into envy; riches into arrogance and pride; 
poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious com- 


plaiſance, repining, murmur, and diſcontent; and 
riches expoſe a man to pride and luxury, a fool elation 


of heart, and too great fondnefs for this life, So that 
dur prayer ſhould always be, that God would remove 


far from us vanity and hes ; to give us neither poverty 
nor riches, and to feed us with food convenient for 


us; leſt we be full and deny him, and fay, Who is 
the Lord? or leſt we be poor and Real, and take the 


name of our God in vain, | 
Ton, &e. 


LETTER Lil. 


Mr p ope to Mr Steele. 


Manila 7. 1712. | 
Was the other tay i in company with five or fix men 
of ſome learning; where chancing to mention the 


famous verſcs arte. oupoad adrian gots 12 
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virtues eoncealed by poverty, Wherefore, in this, a 
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4 dint ded, they were all agreed that it was 2 piece of 

* un wor thy that prince in thoſe circumſtances, f 
dcdould not but differ from this opinion: methinks it 

vas by no means a gay, dut a very ſerious ſoliloquy to 

his foul at the point of i irs departure; in which ſenſe - 

| gaturally took the verſes at my fir reading them, when 

1 was very young, and before I knew what * 
| tion the — md put: * — | | 


Avia; vagula, blandula; . 
Hoſpes comeſque corporis, 
Q17z-aunc abibis in loca? 
Paliidu'a, rigida, nudula, 
Nec (ut ſoles) dabis joca ! - 


| * Aals, my ſoul! thou pleaſing companion of this bo- 
_ dy, thou fleeting thing that art now deferting it! 
«© whither art thou flzing? to what unknown fcene? 
* all trembling, fearful,- and penfive ! what now is 
} ** become of thy former wit and hamour ? hay ſhalt - 
Jun nd be gay no more.“ 1 


Is confeſs I cannot apprehend where hes the willag 
” in all this: tis the moſt natural and obvious reflection 
{ mmaginable to a dying man: and if we conſider the 
| Emperor was a Heathen, that doubt concerning the 
future fate of his ſoul will ſeem ſo far from being the 
- | effect of want of thought, that tis ſcarce reaſonable he 
| mould think otherwiſe z not to mention that here is 
2 plain conteſſion dee of his belief in its immor - 
ality. The diminitive epithets, of vagula, blandula, 
and the reſt appear not to me as expreſſions of levity, 
but rather of endearment and concern; ſuch as we 

3 find in Catullus, and the authors of Hendeca fpllabs 
|| after him, where they are uſed to expreſs the utmoſt love 
and tenderneis for their miſtreſſes. If you think me 
ES | oy notion of the laſt words of Adrian, ba- 
Py _ 
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phaſed to inſert this in the Spectator; "<A ' 
— 1 


Ton, be, 5 
4747 morientis , 6a 
T RA N $LAT E D, 


Ah feeting ſpirit ! EP "yy 
That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Muſt thou no more this frame inſpire ? 
No more a pleafing, chearful gueſt? 
| Whither, ah whither art thou flying? 
To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore ? 
Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying, 
| And wit and RUMIOUr are no more . 


L E * T E R LXIX. 
From a Turk, 


xx ö HEN 1 was in the city of Benares, on the banks 
VV of the Ganges, in the antient country of the 

'  / Brachmans, I endeavoured to obtain inſtruction. I at- 
tended peaceably to the Indian; I heard much, ank 
_ obſerved every thing. I lodged with my correſpondent 
Omri, who was the moſt worthy man I have ever known. 
He was of the religion of the Bramins : I have the ho- 


nour to be a Muſſulman. Never did one of us ſpeak 
louder than the other, on the ſubject of Mahomet and 


Brama. We performed our ablutions each by ours 


ſelves; drank of the ſame lemonade, and eat of the guy 
nn as our brethren. 
One day we went together to the paged of . 


ve there ſaw ſeveral bands of fakirs, ſome of whom 
were janguies; that is, contemplative fakirs, and others 
the diſciples of the ancient gymnoſophiſts, who lead an 


5 aaaive Hie. I hey have, it is well . a Hered * 
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My friend Omri led me into the cell of one of the moſt 


n 
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guage, which was that of the moſt antient Brachmang 


* andi in this language they have preſerved a book, which 
they call the Handſcript: This is certainly the _ 


— all Aſia, not excepting the Zend, 
. On my paſling before a fakir who was reading in this 
heck; he ſuddenly cried out, O unhappy infidel! 


thou haſt made me loſe the number of the vowels I was 
counting, for which my ſoul will paſs into the body of 
a hare, inſtead of going into that of a parrot, as I had 


reaſon to flatter myſelf.” I gave him a rupee to com · 
fort him. At ſome paces from thence, being ſo un- 
Fortunate as to fneeze, the noife I made awaked a fan 


Fir who was in an extaſy: Where am I (ſaid he) 
what an horrible fall! I no longer ſee the end of my 


noſe. The celeſtial light has diſappeared. *” If I 
am the cauſe (ſaid I to him) that thou now ſeelt far» 


ther than the end of thy noſe, here is a rupee to repair 
the miſchief I have done: reſume thy celeſtial light,” 


_ . Having thus diſcreetly drawn myſelf out of theſe a- 


fairs, I paſſed to other gymnoſophiſts. There were ma- 


1 who would bring me many pretty little nails, n 
I was to ſtick into my arms and thighs, in honour af 


rama. I bought their nails, and with them 3 
my carpet. Others danced on their hands, and others 
on the ſlack rope; others always hopped along on one 
foot. There were ſome who carried chains, others a 
pack ſaddle; ſome had their heads covered with a 


buſhel; the Ald were the beſt men in the world. 


famous, whoſe name was Bababec. He was naked as 
an ape, and had about his neck a great chain of above 


_ fixty pounds weight, He was ſeated in a wooden. 


* properly adorned with the ſmall points of nails, 


LY * When the fakirs vendl ſee the celeſtial light, which 


common among them, they turn their hes — 
l cad of the noſe, ; 
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that entered his buttock, and one would have imayj, 


ned him ficting on a bed of ſattin. Many women came 
to conſult him: he was the oracle of families, and ix 


may be truly ſaid, that he enjoyed a very great repu- 


tation. I was a witneſs of the long converfation Omri 
had with him. Believeſt thou, O my father (ſaid be) 


that after having paſſed the trial of the ſeven metem 


piychoſes, I ſhall arrive at the abode of Brama ?”? That 
is poſſible (ſaid the fakir) How doſt thou live?“ «x5 


eadeavour ( ſaid Omri) to be a goodeitizen, a good huf- 
band, a good father, and a good friend: I lend mo- 


neighbours.” * Doſt thou ſometimes {fick nails into 


_ thy breech?” faid the Bramin. Never, venerable ; 


father,” was replied, © I am ſorry for it, (returned the 


fakir) thou wilt certainly go into the nineteenth hea- 
ven, and that is a pity.” * How (ſaid Omri) that is 
very well; Lam contented with my lot. What does 
it ſignify whether ir be the nineteenth or twentieth, pro- 
vided I do my duty in my pilgrimage, and am well re- 
ceived, at my laſt lodging. Is it not enough to be an 


Honeſt man in this country, and to be at laſt happy in 


the country of Brama ? into what heaven doſt thou 


pretend to go, O Bababee, with thy nails and thy 
chain ? Into the thirty fifth (faid Bababec).”” That 


ts very pleaſant (replied Omri) for thee to pretend to 
_ ariſe higher than me. This certainly can be only the 


effect of an inordinate ambition. Thou condemneſt 


thou aſpire after honours in another? And be ſides, on 


what grounds doſt thou make pretenſions to be more 
favourably treated than 1? Know that I beſtow more 
a'ms in ten Jays, than it coſts thee in ten years, for 
nails to ſtick into thy backſide. Brama is much the 
"better for thy paſſing the day entirely naked, with'a _ 


chain about thy neck. Thou, in this particular, ary 


ney without intereſt to the rich, in their neceſlity ; I. 
give it to the poor; and J preſerve peace among my 


"thoſe who ſeek the honours of this life, why then doſt 
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than before; but he loſt his credit with the people; 


Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, en the death of his ; dang 
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adder: ſervice to thy country. I ſet a hundred 


times more value on the man that ſows pulſe or plants 


1 warees, than on all thy companious who regard the end 
ol their noſes, n 
vhat thou calleſt nobleneſs of ſoul/ ' 


, 


| kim, perſuaded. him, and at lat prevailed un him & - 


leave his nails and his chain, and to go home with him 


to lead an honeſt life. He waſhed off his dirt, he rub- 
bed him with fragrant eſſences, and drefſed him de- 


cently, He lived filteen days in a very wiſe manner, 
and confeſſed that he was a hundred times more happy 


the women no longer came to conſult him. He left. 
Omri, and again placed himſelf on the points GS 


W 


ter. 


RECEIVED the news of your daughter's a 

with all the concern it ſo juſtly deſerves : and indeed: 
I cannot but conſider it as a misfortune in which I bear 
an equal ſhare wich yourſelf, If I had been near y 
when this fatal accident happened, I ſhould not only. 
have mingled my tears with yours, but aſſiſted you 
with all the conſolation in my power. I am ſenſible 
at the ſame time, that offices. of this kind afford at beſi 
but a wretched relief: for as none are qualified to per- 
form them, but thoſe who ſtand near to us by the ties 
either of blood or affection, ſuch perſons are generally 


too much afflicted themſelves to be capible of admint= 
ſtering comfort to others. Nevertheleis, I thought pro- 
per to ſuggeſt a few reflexions, which occured to me 
uppn this occaſion : not as imagining they would be 
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new to you, but believing that in your pre ent diſcomm 
poſure of mind they might poſſibly have eſcaped your 


attention. Tell me then, my friend, wherefore do you 


indulge this exceſs of ſorrow ? Reflect, I intreat you in 


| what manner fortune has dealt with every one of us: 


that ſhe has deprived us of what ought to be no leſs 
dear than our children, and overwhelmed in one genes 

ral ruin our-honours, our liberties, and onr country; 

And after theſe loſſes is it poſſible that any other ſhould 


| yncreaſe our tears? Is it poſſible that a mind long ex- 
erciſed in calamities ſo truly ſevere, ſhould not become 
totally callous, and indifferent to every event? But 


vou will tell me, perhaps, that your grief ariſes not ſo 


much on your own account as on that of Tullia, Yet 
ſurely, you muſt often, as well as myſelf, have had oc- 


caſion in theſe wretched times to reflect that their com 
dition by no means deſerves to be regretted, whom 


death has gently removed from this unhappy ſcene, 
What is there, let me aſk. in the preſent circumſtances 


of our country, that could have rend red life greatly 


defirable to your daughter? What pleaſing hopes, 


the poſſibly have propoſed to herſeif from a mong ex- 
tended period?” Was it in the proſpect of conjugal hap- 
_ pineſs in the ſociety of ſome diſtinguiſhed youth? As 
it indeed, you could have found a ſon- in law amongſt 
our preſent ſet of young men, worthy of being intruſt- 

ed with the care of your daughter! Or was it in the 
expectation of being the joyful mother of a flouriſhing 


race, who might poſſeſs their patrimony with indepen - 


dence, who might gradually riſe through the ſeveral 
dignities of the ſtate, and exert the liberty to which 
they were born in the ſervice and defence of their friends 


and country? But is there one amongſt all theſe deſir- 


able privileges, of which we were not deprived before 
Jhe was in a capacity of tranſmitting them to her de- 
ſcendants? Let, after all, you may ſtill alledge, per- 


what agreeable views, what rational ſatisfaction could 
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haps; that the loſs of our children is a ſevere afflition z, 
and unqueſtionably it would be fo, if it were not a 


much greater to ſee them alive to endure thoſe * og 


nities which their parents ſuffer, _ 
I lately fell into a reflexion, which, as it afforded 
great relief to the diſquietude of my own heart, max 


poſſibly contribute likewiſe to aſſuage the anguiſh of 
yours. In my return out of Aſia, as I was failing from 


Egina towards Megara, I amuled myſelf with conteme 
plating the circumjacent countries, Behind me lay - 
gina, before me Megara; on my right I law Piræus, 
and on my left Corinth, Theſe cities, once ſo flouriſh» 


| ing and magnificent, now repreſented nothing to my 
view but a fad ſpectacle of defolation, 


Alas! (ſaid 1 to myſelf) mall ſuch a ſhort-lived 


*creature as man complain, when one of his ſpecies 
« falls either by the hand of violence, or by the com- 


* mon courſe of nature, whilſt in this narrow compaſs 
© ſo many great and glorious cities, formed for a much 
© longer duration, thus lie extended in ruins? Remem- 
ber then, O my heart! the general lot to which man 
is born; and * that thought ſuppreſs ** unreaſo- 
enable murmurs.” 

Believe me, I found my mind greatly refreſhed and 


1 comforted by theſe reflezions, Let me adviſe you in 
the ſame manner to repreſent to yourſelf what nums 


bers of our illuſtrious countrymen have lately been cut- 
off at once, how much the ſtrength of the Roman re» 
public is impaired, and what dreadful devaſtation has 
gone forth throughout all its provinces! And can you, 


with the impreſſion of theſe great calamities upon your 
mind, be ſo immoderately afflicted for the lois of one 
ſingle individual, a poor, little, tender woman? who, 
| If ſhe had not died at this time, mult in a few fleeting, 
Fears more have inevitibly undergone the common fate 
to which ſhe was born. Reaſonable however as theſe 


reflexions are, I would call you from them a while, in 


5 8 7% Niwef Polite Lin- u.. 
order to lend your thoughts to others more 
ſbitable to your circumſtances and character. Remey 


The lived to ſee you in the illuſtrious offices of pretor, 
Eonful, and augur; to be married to ſome of the mi 
bleſt youths in Rome; to be bleſt with almoſt every 
valuable enjoyment ; and at length to expire with the 


you are Cicero ; the wife, the philoſophical Cicero, who 
were wont to give advice to others: nor reſemble 
_ thoſe unſkilful empirics, who at the ſame time that they 
pretend to be furniſhed with remedies for other men's 
diſorders, are altogether incapable of finding a cure 
for their own. On the contrary, apply to your private 


uſe thoſe judicious precepts you have adminiltred to 
the public. Time neceſſarily weakens the ſtrongeſt 
 Impreffions of ſorrow : but it wonld be a reproach to 


_ your character not to anticipate: this its certain effect, 
by the force of your own good ſenſe and judgment. - 4 
_ the dead retain any conſciouſneſs of what is here: 


ated, your daughter's affection, I am ſure, was ach 


both to you and all her relations, that ſhe can by no 
means defire you ſhould abandon yourſeif to this e 
ceſſ of grief. Reſtrain it then, I'conjure you, for her 
fake, and for the fake of the reſt of vour family and 


friends, who lament to fee you thus-affli ted, Reftraink. 
it too, I beſeech you, for the ſake of your country, that. 


whenever the opportunity ſhall ſerve, it may reap the: 
benefit of your counſels and aſſiſtance. In ſhort, fines 
fuck is our fortune that we muſt neceffarily ſubmit to 
the preſent ſyſtem of public affairs, ſuffer it not to be 
fuſpected, that it is not ſo much the death of yo 
daughter, as the fate of the republic, and the ſucceſs of: 
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republic itſelf. Tell me now, what is there in this 
_ View of her fate, that cou d give either her or yourſelf 
jaſt reaſon to complain? In fine, do not forget that 


ber then, that your daughter lived as long as life wiz : 2 


worth poſſ-fling, that is, till liberty was no more; that 
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ey of your good ſenſe. I will only add, therefore 
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- But it would be ill manners to dwell any longer up- 
en theſe ſubjects, as I ſhould feem-to-queſtion the eſli⸗ 


that as we have often ſeen you bear proſperity in the 


nobleſt manner, and with the higheſt applauſe, ſhew un 


Kkewiſe that you are not too ſenſible of adverſity, but 


Inow bow to ſupport it with-the fame advantage to 


jour character. Ih a word, let it not be ſa d, that for- 
titude is the ſingle virtue to whieh my friend is a ſtran 
. As for what concerns myſelf, 1 will ſend you an: 


Secount of the ſtate of this province, and of what is. 
 tranſaQting in this part of the world, as ſoon as I ſhall} 


hear that you are ſufficiently compoſed to receive the- 


LEP TER IXXI. 


Marcus Cato to Cicers, on public ui. 


FT HE. affettion I bear both to you and to the red: 


public, induces me very ſincerely to rejoice in 
finding that you exerciſe the ſame integrity and vigi- 
lance in the conduct of our armies abroad, as diſtinguiſhi - 
ed your adminiſtration of our moſt important affairs at 


dome. I have therefore paid your actions that honour 


which was moſt conſiſtent with my judgment: And in 
ſpeaking to this queſtion before the ſenate, as well aa 
aiterwards, when I aſſiſted in drawing the decree that 


las paſſed in your favour, I applauded the probity and 
Prudence with which you have protected your pro - 


vince, preſerved the crown and perſon of Ariobar zanes, 


and conciliated the affections of our allies in general, 
I you rather chuſe, however, that we ſhould aſeribe 


to the Gods theſe advantages which the republic has 
gained entirely by your own conſummate wiſdom and 


generoſity ; I am glad the ſenate has paſſed a decree- 


ber chat purpoſe, But if you are willing that fortuns. 
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| ſhould have the credit of your actions, as ſuppoſing a 


public thankſgiving neceſſarily opens your way to a 
triumph, I mult obſerve, that the latter is not always 


a conſequence of the former: Yet granting it were, is 
it not far more to the honour of a general, to have it 
declared by a vote of the ſenate that he preſerved his 
] Province by the mildneſs and equity of his adminiſtra- 


tion, than that he owed it either to the ſtrength of his 
troops, or to the particular interpoſition of Providence? 
Such at leaſt were my ſentiments when the queſtion 


came before the houſe: And if L have employed more 
words than uſual in explaining them, it was from a 
deſire of convincing you, that though I propoſed to the 


- ſenate what I thought would be moſt for the advan» 


tage of your reputation, I rejoice that they have deter- 


mined what is moſt agreeable to your withes, I have 
only to requeſt the continuance of your friendſhip, and 
to intreat. you ſteadily to perſevere in thoſe paths of in- 


tegrity which you have hitherto purſued, both in reſ- 
ect to our allies and the republic. Farewel. 


nn 
Cicero's anſwer to Marcus Cato. 


RAISE from thy lips 'tis mine with joy to boaſt r 
He beſt can give it that deſerves it molt 3 


as Hector, 1 chink, ſays to the venerable Priam in one 


of Nævis's plays. Honourable indeed is that applauſe, 


which is beſtowed by thoſe who themſelves have been 
the conſtant object of univerſal approbation. Accord - 
ingly, I eſteem the encomiums you conferred. upon me 


in the ſenate, together with your congratulatory letter, 


as a diſtinction of the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious kind. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to my wiſhes, as no- 


thing could de more glorious for my reputation, than 
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having thus freely given to friendſhip whotede 
you could ſtrictly give to truth. Were Rome entirely 
compoſed of Catos, or could it produce many (as it is 
ſurpriſing it can furniſh even one) of that venerable 
character, my deſires would be amply ſatisſied; and 1 
mould prefer your ſingle approbation to all the laurels, 
and all the triumphal cars in the univerſe. In my 
oven judgment, indeed, and according to the refined 
| eftimate of true philoſophy, the compliments you paid: 
mee in the ſenate, and which have been tranſmitted ra: 
| | me by my friends, are undoubtedly the moſt ſignificant 
| | k diſlinction I can poſſibly receive. I acquainted you in 
my former letter, with the particular motives which 
induced me to be deſirous (or I will not call it ambi- 
ſttz:ous) of a triumph: And if the reaſons 1 there aſſign - 
| ed will nat, in your opinion, juſtify a warm purſuit of 


I hope that afſembly, in conſideration of my ſervices in 
this province, will not think me undeſerving of a re- 
ward ſo uſually conferred, If I ſhould not be diſap- 
pointed in this hope, my only requeſt is (what indeed 
you kindly promiſed) that as you have paid me the 

\ | Honours you thought. moſt to my glory, you would re- 
| FJoice in my obtaining thoſe which are moſt to my in- 
elmation; and this diſpoſition you have already very. 
F.._. 5 favs. not only by your letter, but by having 
| figned the decree that has paſſed in my favour, For de 

crees of this kind, I know are ;uſually ſubſcribed by 


| {20 ; do refuſe it, if the ſenate (ſhould make me the offer: And. 
. 


= 11 thoſe w ho are moſt in the intereſt of the perſon to whoſe 

a . honour they are voted, J will only add, that I hope 
| to ſee you very ſhortly; and may [ end the republic 
i in a happier ſituation than I have reaſon to fear. Fare - 


dl. 
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that honour, they muſt prove at leaſt that I ought not 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


u to Marinus, recommending a friend. 


"thing that ſignifies a warmer affection. He has nothing 


[eſt order of nobility, he keeps himſelf in an inferior rank; 


yet I think myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours to ſerve 
and promote him; and would therefore find the means 
of adding ſomething to his honours, while he neither 
expects nor knows it, nay though he ſhould refuſe it. 
Something, in ſhort, I would have for him that may be 
Honourable, but not troubleſome; and I intreat that 
you will procure him the firſt thing of this kind that 
offers, by which you will not only oblige me, but him 
_ alſo; for though he does not covet it, I know he will 
de as grateful in acknowledgirg your favour + as if * 
. bad aſked it. Farewd, | 


LETTER IXXIv. 


Plim to Hiſpula, in praiſe of bis wife. 


\ $1 remember the great affection which was be- 


tween you and your excellent brother, and know 


you love his daughter as your own, ſo as not only to 


* HAT Gould -gladly do'for any friend of yours, | 
VV I think I may now with confidence requeſt for a 
friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius'is the moſt conſi- 
derable man in this country; when I call him fo, I do 
not ſpeak with relation to his fortune, though that is 
very plentiful, but to his integrity, juſtice, gravity, and 
prudence: his advice is uſeful to me in buſineſs, and 
lis judgment in matters of learning; his fidelity, trath, | 
and good underſtanding, are very great; beſides this, 
be loves me as you do, than which I cannot ſay any 


that's aſpiring, and though he might riſe to the high- - 
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expreſs che tenderneſs of the belt of aunts, but even 
to ſupply that of the beſt of fathers; I am ſure it will 
be a pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves worthy of 


der father, worthy of you, and of your and her anceſ- 
ders. Her ingenuity is admirable; her frugality ex- 
ordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of her 


virtue; and adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition to 
learning, which ſh: has acquired from her affeRion for 


| ame. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, and even 


gets them by heart. You would ſmile to ſee the con- 
cern ſhe is in when I have a eauſe to plead, and the joy 
ſhe ſhe ws when it is over; ſhe finds means to have the 


 -fieſt news brought her of the ſucceſs I meet with 1 


court, how 1 am heard, and what decree is made. If 
I recite any thing in public, ſhe -cannot refrain from 
placing herſelf privately in ſome corner to hear, where 
with the utmoſt delight ſhe feaſts upon my applauſes, 
Sometimes ſhe fings my verſes, and accompanies them 


| with the late, without any walter, except love, the beſt 


ot ĩnſti uctors. From theſe inſtances I take the mot 


certain omens of our perpetual and increaſing happi - 
neſs; ſince her affection is not founded an my youth 


and perſon, which muſt gradually decay, but ſhe is in 
love with the immortal part of me, my glory and repu- 
tation. Nor indeed could lefs be expected from one 


ho had the bappinels to receive her education from 


you, who in your houſe was accuſtomed to every thing 
that was virtuous and decent, and even began to love 
me by your recommendation, For, as yon had always 


| the greateſt reſpe& for my mother, you were pleaſed, 


from my infancy, to form me, to commend me, and 
kindly to preſage I ſhould be one day what my wife 

fancies I am. Accept, therefore, our united thanks; 
mine, that you have beſtowed her on me; and hers, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant of 


Jex and felicity, Farewel. 
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Pliny to Catilius on temperance. 


"ACCEPT of your invitation to ſupper, but I muſt 
make this agreement beforehand, that you diſmiſs 
eme ſoon, and treat me frugally. Let our entertainment 
abound only in philoſophical converſation, and even 
that too with moderation. There are certain midnight 
$0 parties, which Cato himſelf could not ſafely fall in 
with; though I muſt confeſs at the ſame time, that Ju- 
lius Czfar, when he reproaches him upon that head, 

_ . exalts the character he endeavours to expoſe; for he 
deſcribes thoſe perſons who met this reeling patriot, 
zs bluſhing when they difcovered who he was; and | 
adds, you would have thought that Cato had detected 
them, and not they Cato. Could he place the dignity | 

of Cato in a ſtronger light, than by repreſenting him 
thus venerable, even in his cups? As for ourſelves, ne- 
vertheleſs, let temperance not only beſpeak our table, 
but regulate our hours; for we are not arrived at ſo 
high a reputation, that our enemies cannot. . 1 1 
but to our honour, Farewel, 


=. LETTER LIXXVI. - 


11 Veiture to Monſ. de Lionne at Rome. 


; | S1R, | | | 
1 5 HOUGH no man treated me ſo ill at Rome as | | 
33 | yourſelf, and I muſt place to your account, ſome |} -., 
l , of the moſt diſagreeable hours I paſſed in all my tra- 
&  vels; yet be aſſured I never ſaw any perſon in my life! 

| that I had ſo ſtrong an inclination to reviſit, or towhom [| 
| I would more willingly do the beſt ſervices in my power. 
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TFT is not very uſual to gain a man's friendſhip, at the 
ume time that one ruins his fortune. This ſucceſs, 
however you have had, and your advantage was ſo 

much the more conſiderable than mine in all reſpects, 

that I had not the power to defend myſelf againſt you 
in either of theſe inſtances, but you won both my mo- 
and my heart at the ſame time. If Iam ſo happy 

as to finda placein yours, I ſhall eſteem that acquiſiti- 

on as an over balance to all my loſſes, and ſhall look 

upon myſelf as greatly a gainer in the commerce that 
: F paſſed between us. Though your acquaintance indeed, 
has colt me pretty dear, I do not by any means think I 
have paid its full value, and 1 would willingly part 
with the ſame ſum to meet with a man in Paris of as 
much merit as yourſelf, This being the literal truth, 
{ you may be well aſſured, Sir, that I ſhall omit nothing 
in my power to preſerve an honour I ſo highly eſteem ; 


ow ö a A 
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and that I ſhall not very eaſily give up a friend whom 


I purchaſed at ſo dear a price. I have accordingly per- 
formed every thing you deſired in the affair about which 
you wrote to me; and I fhall obey you with the fame 
punctuality in every other inſtance that you ſhall com- 
mand me. For I am with all the affection that I 

ought, Sir, oy ; 


| * s, wa. 
| —— FA. Voiture. 


1 LETTER LxXVIL. 


N Poiture to bis Highneſs the Duke of Anguien, on his 
X taking of Dunkirk, —_ 


25 s 

Am ſo far from wondering at your taking Dunkit k, 
that 1 am of opinion you could take the moon by 
2% the teeth, if you once went about it. Nothing can be 


| impallble to you, 1 ben! uneaſy as to what Il 
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Fay to your Highneſs on this occaſion, and am thinking 
by what extraordinary terms I may bring you to teach 
my conception of you. Indeed, my lord, in that 
height of glor, to which you have now attained, the, |] 
honour of your tavour is a ſingular happineſs ; but itis | 
a a troubleſome taſk to us writers, who are obliged to 
.congratulate you upon every good ſuccels, to be per- 
petually on the hunt for words, whoſe force may an- 
wen your actions, and to be daily inventing freſh pane- 
-gyricks, If you would but have the goodneſs to ſuf · 
er yourſelf to be beat ſometimes, or to riſe from before 
Fame town, the variety of the matter might help to 
ſupport us, and we ſhould find out ſome fine thing or | 
Other to ſay to you upon the inconſtancy of fortune, 
and the glory which is gained by bearing her malice 
courageouſly, But ſhe having, from the very firſt of 
your actions, ranked you equal with Alexander, and | | 
finding youriling upon us continually, upon my word, 
my lord, we are at a loſe what to do, either with you 
or ourſelves. Nothing we are able to utter can come | 
up to that which you do: and the very flight of our | 
Fancy flag below you. Eloquence, which magnifies the | 
minuteſt things, cannot reach the height of thoſe which | 
vou do; no, not by its boldeſt figures. And that 
which is termed hyperbole on other occaſions, is but a 
cold way of ſpeaking when it comes to be applied to 
you. Indeed it is difficult to comprehend how your - 
Highneſs has, each ſumier, ſtill found out means to 
augment that glory which, every winter, {cemed at its 
Full perfection; and that, having begun ſo grandly, and 
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gone on more grandly, ſtill your laſt actions ſhould | 
crown the reſt, and be found the molt amazing. For | 
_ ny own part, my lord, I congratulate your ſucceſs, as | 
I am in duty obliged : but I plainly foreſee the very 
thing which augments your reputation with us, may 
Prejudice chat which you expe from after ages; and 


ine oh 


43 that ſo many great and important actions. dane in fo 


4 ſerenely for a few months the glory which you have 


1 me indeed theſe four days m the moſt delicious man- 


* 1 2 1 


wort a ſpace, your life ineredible to future 


times, and make poſterity think your hiſtory a romance. 


. Be pleaſed then, my lord, to ſet ſome bounds to you 


vifories, if it be only to accommodate yourſelf to the 
capacity of human reaſon, and not to go farther than 
common belief can follow you. Be contented to be 
quiet and ſecure, at leaſt for a while ; and ſuffer France, 
which is eternally alarmed for your ſafety, to enjoy 


achuired for her. In the mean time, I beſeech you 
to believe, that, among ſo many millions of men who 


admire you, and who-continually pray for you, there 
z not one who does it with fo ER O— 


AT r | 
__Mtord, 
Tour Highneſs, we. EE 


EL E "> T E R LXXVII. 
| Balzas to Madam d: la Chetardie. 


ieee. 5 | r 
Cannot taſte fx your bounty without expreſſing at 
the ſame time my gratitude, You have feaſted 


ner; and either there is no pleaſure in the palate, or 
your cheeſes afford a reliſh of the moſt exquiſite kind. 


They are not merely an artful preparation of cream; 
they are the effect of a certain quinteſſence hitherto 
unknown 5 they are I know not what kind of wonder - h 


ful production, which, with a moſt delicious ſweetneſs, 


-preſerve at the ſame time a moſt pleaſing poignancy. 


Undoubtedly, Madam, you muſt be the favourite of 
Heaven, fince you are thus bleſſed with a land that 


os with milk and honey. It was in this manner, 


you know, e 1 


4248 The New Polite Letter -W 4% | 
people; and ſuch were once the riches of the golden 
age. But methinks you ought to pit the luxury x 
your table to rarities of this kind, and not look out 


for any other abundance, in a place which affords ſuck 1 


charming repaſts. You ought long fince to have puri- 


deſtruction; for would it not be a ſhame to live by 
cruelty and murder, in the midſt of ſuch innocent pro- 
viſions ? Iam ſure, at leaſt, I can never eſteem them 
too much, nor ſufficiently: thank you for your preſent; 


fied your kitchen, and broke every inſtrument of ſavage 5 4 


It is in vain you would perſwade me, that it was the | 
work of one of your dairy-maids ; ſuch coarſe hands 


Could never be concerned in ſo curious a production. 
Moſt certainly the nymphs of Vienne were engaged in 
the operation; and itis an original of their making, 
" which you have ſent meas a rarity. If this thought 
appears to you poetical, you muſt remember that the |] 
ſubject is ſo too; and might with great propriety make | 
part of an eclogue, or enter into ſome corner of a paſ- 
toral. But I am by no means an adept in the art of 
rhyming ; beſides, it is neceſſary I-ſhould quit the lan- 
guage of fable, to aſſure you in very true and very ſe- 
rious proſe, 1 fo highly honour your virtue, that 1 


Jhould always think I owed you much, though I had | 


never received any favour at your hands: and if you 


were not my- benefactrels, I ſhould nevertheleſs be al- 
Ways, Madam, 1 5 


Tour, &, _ 
Balzac. 


. 1 TT 1 1 nn. 
| Balzac to the Mayer 1 Argouleue. 


8 7 R, | 1 
W myſelf chat the requeſt which the bearer 
of this will make to you on my behalf, will nat be 
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well as mine; and I know you are fo punctual in the: 
functions of your office, that to point out to you a grie · 
ee is almoſt che ſame as to redreſs it. At the en- 


T trance of the Fauxbourg Lomeau, there is a way of 
which one cannot complain-in common terms. It would 
draw imprecations from a. man that never uſed a tron» 
ger affirmative in all his life-than yea verily; andraiſe 
the indignation even of the mildeſt father of the ora- 


tory. It was but the day before yelterday, that I had 


like to have been loſt in it, and was in imminent danger 
al being caſt away in a terrible ſlough. Had it indeed. 
been in the open ſea, and ina ſhattered veſſel, expoſed 


to the fury of the winds and waves, the accident would 


have been nothing extraordinary; but to ſuffer ſuch a 
misfortune upon land, in a coach, and during the very 
dime of your mayoraliy, would have been beyond all 
eredit and conſolation, Two or three words of an or- 
der from you would put this affair into a better fitua- 


tion, and at the ſame time oblize à whole country. 


Let me hope then, that you wilt give occaſion to thoſe 


without your diſtrict tojoin in applauſes with your own 


"eitizens, and not ſuffer your province, which you have 
embelliſhed in ſo many other parts, to be disfigured in 


this by ſo vile a blemilh. But after the intereſt of 


the public has had its due weight with you, will you 


not allow me to have ſome ſhare in your conſideration, 
and be inclined to favour a perſon who is thought not 
ungrateful for the good offices he receives ? Thereare 


who will ſay even more, and aſſure you that you have 


an opportunity of extending your reputation beyond 


the bounds of your province, and of making the re- 


membrance of your mayoralty laſt longer than its an · 
-nual period. I ſhall learn by the return of the bearer, 


if you think my friends ſpeak the truth, and whether 


zou have fo high an opinion of the acknowledgment I 


Hall make to you, as to comply with the requeſt I have 


G 3 
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Ilagreeable. It concerns indeed the public intereſt as 
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| alreadytendered; to which I have only — 


„ 


— with ſincerity, 
Fora: * Tours, te uh 
* * > 1 * * Love. 


en Boremnt i the ba of M I 


1 Beg of you, Madam, to tell the dutcheſs of Book 
E lion, that no perſon can be more ſenſible than E 
BD ave the honour that ſhe does me by remembring 
me. Fdon't much pity la Fontaine's condition, fear» 
ing leaſt my own may ſtand in need of pity. At his, and 
my age, nobody ought to wonder that we loſe our 

reaſon, but that we keep it. The preſervation of it 
| Is no great advantage; 'tis an obſtacle to the quiet of 
old people, and a bar to the pleaſures of the 0 

La Fountaine feels not that diſorder which it gives, 
922 he i is the 7 on that ſcore. 


1e rr Lexxl. 


S. Ei vremont um Conn de Lionne. 


SIR, | 


Py: you are not at | aris 3 perhaps you are; 2 


in this laſi caſe your ſilence may be rather the el 
fect of forgetfulneſs, than 
pole it were, Tam too mudh beholden to you for your 


paſt ſervices, to complain gf your preſent indifference. 


I don't enquire after you, fo fatigue you for an anſwer, 


or renew a correſpondence that would rob you of ſome 
hours, which you know how to beſtow to better pur- 


poſe. But, Sir, you ſtill owe ſomething to our friend» | 


ſhip, and you will diſcharge the obligation, if you can 
fiad ſome way, either * yourſelf, or any body elle, 


your abſence. But, ſup- - 
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| } 10 let me know that you are in health. This piece of 


neu will give me a joy, in which you are more con- 
eerned than any other; and if you were of my tem 


[ per, you would be of my opinion, that to be well is 


; | | hetter than to command the whole world. No trea- 


fares are worth one year's health. Pardon, Sir, the 
chat of an infirm man, who enjoying a quarter of an 


| © hour's health, thinks no other ſubje& ſo proper to be 
' talked on, You were, perhaps of my humour, when | 


u enjoyed ſome eaſe of the pains occaſioned by your” 
broken-arm, and your other wounds. Now you are 


perfectly cured, reliſh the pleaſure of it, and let me 
make melancholy reflezions on the ſong you have- 


But oh! when age benumbs our veins, 
N longer ſprightly joy remains. 
If there be any airs as agreeable as this in the muſic of* 


the Feaſt of Verſailles, I deſire you to ſend them me, 


and you will oblige one who is more than ever, &. 
LETTERS Lox. 


Mr Locke to Mr Burridge, on the death of Mr” 
5 Molhnens. ' 


7 IF WM Dae, Oct. 29. 1608, 
yu! gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid in the begin- 

ing of yours of the 13th inſt. that you gave me 
the trouble of a letter: for I have received few letters 


in my life, the contents of which have ſo much troub - 


led and afflicted me, as that of yours. I parted with 


my excellent friend, when he went from England, wich 
Al the hopes and promiſes to myſelf of ſceing him a= 


gain, and enjoying him longer in the next ſpring This 


Vas a ſatisfaction that helped me to bear our ſeparati- 
08; 2nd the ſhort taſte I had of him here in this our 
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firlt interview, i hoped would be made up in a lnge 1 N 
| _ __ converſation, which he promiſed me the next 
Baut it has ſerved only to give me a greater ſeuſe of wy 
*  Alofs, in an eternal farewel in this world. Your earlice 
 Aacquaintancemay have given you a longer kno 
« of his virtue and excellent endowments : A fuller fight | 
or greater eſteem of them, you could not havethant, {| 
His worth and his friendſhip to me made him an ineſti- 
mable treaſure : which Lmuſt regret the loſs of, the lit · 
the remainder of my life, without any hopes of repair 
ing it any way. I ſhould be glad, if what l owed the | 
father, could enable me to do any ſervice to the ſon. 
He deſerves it for his own fake, as well as for his fa - 
ther's. I deſire you therefore to aſſure thoſe who | 
have the care of him, that if there be any thing, | 
wherein Lat this diſtance may be any way lerviceable | 
to foung Mr Molyneux, they cannot give me a gre- 
ter pleaſure than to give me the opportunity to ſhew 
that my friendſhip died not with his father. Pray 
give my humble ſervice to Pr eee, and to * * 
nephew. I am, Sir, 


Tour moſt faithful, 
and humble ſervant, 
John Locke. 


CS NY IXXXIII 1 
Me Locke to the Lady Caverl:y. 


$9 
Wie rea ſous you have to look on me ance 
1 the ſlow men of London, you have this time 
given me an excule for being ſo: for you cannot ex- 
pect a quick anſwer to a letter, which took me up a 
good deal of time to get the beginning of it. I turn» {| 4 
a and turned it, on every fide; looked it again and | i 


* * R ä " 
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| again, at the top of every page: but could not get in- 
| w the ſenſe and ſecret of it, till I applied myſelf to 

- | the middle. You, Madam, who are acquainted with | 
all the {kill and methods of the ancients, have not, 
ſuppoſe, taken up this hieroglyphical way of writing, 

for nothing: And ſince you were going to put into 
pour letter chings that might be the reward of the 
highelt merit, you would, by this myſtical intimation, 
put me into the way of virtue, to deſerve them. But 
| whatever your ladyſhip intended, this is certain, that 


the in the beſt words in the world you gave me the great-- 
on, | eft humiliation imaginable. Had I as much vanity : 
fa® zs a pert citizen, that ſets up for a wit in his-pariſh, . 
ho | you have (ud enough in your letter to content me: 
g. | and if I could be ſwoln that way, you have taken a 
ble great deal of pains to blow up, and make me the fi» - 
ea - neſt gaudy bubble in the world, as I am painted by 
ew {| your colours. I know the funperors of the Eaſt ſuffer 
ray | not ſtrangers to appear before them, till they are dreſ- 


his | | - fed up out of their own wardrobes: Is it fo too in the 
I empire of wii? And muſt you cover me with your 
own embroidery, that I may be a fit object for your 
thoughts. and converſation? This, Madam, may ſuit - 
I your greatneſs, but doth not at all ſatisfy my ambiti - 
s | on, He, who has once flattered himſelf with the hopes 
ol your ſriendſhip, knows not the true value of things, 

if he can content himſelf with theſe ſplendid orna- 
ments. As ſoon as I had read your letter, I looked in 
| my-glaſs, felt my pulſe, and fighed ; for I found in 
| neither of theſe the promiſes of thirty years to come. 
For at the rate I have hitherto advanced, and at the. 


eof diſtance I ſee by this complimental way of treatment 
ime I ſtill am, I ſhall not have time enough in this world 
EX» to get to you. I do not. mean to the place, where 
pa {| Jou'now lee the pole elevated, az you ſay, 64 degrees. 
ra { Apotthorſe, or a coach, would quickly carry me thi- 
and | ther, © But when [hall we be acquaiated at chis rate? 


[ | | Gs | 
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* Fir Wer Polite Letter Writer. 

Is that happheſs reſerved to be compleated by thy | 
goſſipping bow at your grand-daughter's lying in? If 1 

1 were ſure that when you leave this dirty place, ! 


ſhould meet you in the ſame ſtar where you are to 


ſhine next, and that you would then admit me to your 
| _ converſation; I mght perhaps have a little more pa- | 
tience. But methiaks, it is much better to be ſure f 


ſomething, than. to be put off to expectations of ſo + 


much uncertainty. If there be different elevations of 
tze pole here, that keep you at ſo great a diſtancefrom- 
_ thoſe who languiſh in your abſence; who knows but 
ins the other world, there are different elevations of 
| perſons? And you, perhaps, will be out of light, A. 


mong the feraphims; while we are left behind in ſome 


alt planet. This, the high flights of your elevated 
genius give us juſt augury of, whilſt you are here. 


But yet, pray take not your place there before your 
time; nor keep vs poor mortals at a greater diſtance 


| than you need. When you have granted me all the 
., nearneſs that acquaintance and friendſhip can give, 
you have other advantages enough ſtill, to make me 


ſee how much I am beneath you. This will be only 


an enlargement of your goodneſs, without leſſening | 
the adoration due to your other excellencies, You 


ſeem to have ſome thoughts of the town. again, If 


. the parliament or the term, which draw ſome by the 
name and appearance of buſineſs; or if company, 


and mnfic- meetings, and other ſuch entertainments, 
which have the attractions of pleaſure and delight, 


were of any conſideration with you; you would not 
have much to fay for Yorkſhire, at this time of the 


\ 


year, But theſe are no arguments to you, who carry 
your own ſatisfaction, and I know not how many 


| worlds, always abont you. FT would be glad you would | 
think of putting all theſe up in a coach, and bringing 
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S$ * 1 Gates, Sept. 20. 7%. 
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[ temper, and clear-and ſtrong arguing. 
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| — Lettee-Whiter: 2 
hedier; yet there 2 2 . 
6— t 


Tour Ladjfhip! ſervant 


0k E T T B * LXXXIV, 
=! Locke to Anthony Collins, 2 


QURS of the 7th, which l juſt now received, is 
the only letter I have a long time wilhed for, 
2 come; for Llonged to hear 
chat you were we. l, that you. were returned, and that 
L might have the opportunity to return you my thanks 


| for the books you ſent me, which came ſafe, and ta 5 


acknowledge my great obligations. to you, for one of 
the molt villainous books, that I think ever was print · 
ed. It is a preſent that I highly value, I had heard 
| ſomething of it, when a young man in the univerſity; - 


| Hur poſſibiy ſhould never have ſ:en this. quinteſſence 


of railipg,. but for your kindneſs. It ought to be kept 
as the pattern and ſtandard of that fort of writing, as 
the man he ſpends it upon ought for that of go 
17 am, Kc. | 
0 3 — noviſima ; « or the ſickneſs, herefy; . 
death, 2 and burial of William 9 A 


LETTER Lxxxv. 


1 75 the ſame, on the love of Truth. 
Fa I # "ns Oates, Nov. 17 1703. 


T5 E books I received from you to night, with the A 

kind letter accompanying them, far more valua- 

Nie than the books, give matter of enlarging myſeli 
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this evening. The common offices oftriendſhip; thr '} 


1 conſtantly receive from you in a very obliging man» 


, 
* 2. 


ner, give me ſcope enough, and afford me large mat- 


ter of acknowledgment. But when I think of you, 


I. feel ſomething of nearer concernment that touches 


me; the noble principle of the love of truth, which |}. 
poſſeſſes you, make me almoſt forget thoſe other obli- 
. gations, which I ſhould be very thankful for to ano- 


ther. In good earneſt, Sip, you cannot think what 


a comfort it is to me to have found ſuch a man: and 


not only ſo, but 1 have the ſatisfaction that he is my 


friend. This gives a guſto to all the good things you 
 fayto me in your letter. For though I cannot attri. 
bute them to myſelf (for I know my own defects too 
well) yet I am ready to perſuade myſelf you mean as | 


you ſay; and to confeſs the truth to you, I am almoſt 


loth to nndeceive you, ſo much do I value your good 
opinion. But ta ſet it upon the right ground, you 


muſt know that I am a poor ignoranf man, and if I 


i! have any thing to boaſt of, it is that I fincerely love 

: 4 = ſc truth, with indifferency whom it pleaſes or 
. diſpleaſes. I take you to be of the ſame ſchool, and 
ſio embrace you. And if it pleaſe God to afford me 
ſo much life as to ſee you again, I ſhall communicate to 
you {ſome of my thoughts tending that Way. vou 7 
need not make any apology for any book that is not 


yet come. I thank you for thoſe you have ſent me: 
They are more, I think, than I ſhall uſe; for the in- 
diſpoſition. of my health has beaten me almoſt quite 


out of the uſe of books; and the growing uneaſineſs 


of my diſtemper makes me good for nothing. 
ts | 85 | Tam, &c, 
An aſthma, ak 
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Tn. * 7 1 E R xl. 
| : To th e ſame, 6 on friendſhip. 


hot, * IR. 1 " Oates Jan. 24. 13 
1 ILL your confidence: in my friendihip, and free- 


dom with me, can preſerve you from thinking, 
you have need to wake apologies for your ſilence hen 


1 | ever you. omit a poſt or two, when in your kind way. 


of reckoning you judge a letter to be due; you know 
me not ſo well as I could with: nor am I ſo little bure 
thenſome to you as I deſire. I could be pleaſed ta 
hear from you every day; becauſe thayvery thoughts. 
of you every day affords me pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

But I beſeech. you to believe, that I meaſure not yaur- 
kindneſs by your opportunities of writing; nor do L. 
ſuſpect that your friendſhip falters whenever your pen 


* lies till, The ſincerity you profeſs, and I am con- 


vinced of, has charms in it againſt all the little Man- 
toms of ceremony. If it be not ſo, that true friend 
ſets one free from a ſcrupulous obſervance of all thoſe 


little circumſtances, I ſhall be able to give but a very. 
ill account of myſelf to my friends; to whom when I ! | 


have given poſſeſſion of my heart, 1 am leſs punctuał 


of making legs, and kiſſing my hand, than to other 


people, to whom that outſide civility is all that belongs. 
I received the three books you ſent me. That whick 
the author ſent me Þ deſerves my acknowledgments 
more than one way: and I muſt beg you to return it. His 
demonſtrations are fo plain, that if this were an age 
that followed reaſon, I ſhould not doubt but his 

would prevail, But tobe rational is ſoglorious a thing, 


* chat * creatures generally content themſelves 


| + Reaſons againſt reſtraining the preſs, London 


og. in quarto. 


6 m Mog Polls Littir-Writes: 


| with the title; but will not debaſe ſo excellent à fas | y 
culty, about the conduct ot fo trivial a thing;. as they | 


make themſelves. There never was a man better 
ſuited to your wiſhes, than I am. You take a pleaſure 
in being troubled with my commiſſions; and I have 
ns other way of commerce with you, but by fuch im» 


portunities. I can only ſay, that, were the tables 


changed, I ſhould, being in your place, have the fame | 
ſatisfaction; and therefore confidently make uſe of 


your kind offer, I therefore beg the favour to get me. 
Mr LeClerc's harmony of the Evangeliſts, in Engliſh, 
bound very finely in calf, gilt and lettered on the back; 


and gilt on the leaves; ſo alſo F would have Moliere's | 


works of the beſt edition you can get them, bound, 


"Theſe books are for the ladies; and therefore I would 


have them fine, and the leaves gilt as well as the back, 
de got in London in quires, You ſee the li 


T rake. I ſhould be glad you could find out . 


* you here. | 
| O Ian ſerſeeth, Kc. 


r 1 * LXXXVII. 


To als fame, directed thus : For PEE Collins, Eg 


to be delivered to * Nur my 2 
8 Sir, 


LJ for——. And 1 know no better way to take cara 
| af him, than to put him, and what I deſigned for him, 


into your hands and management: the knowledge I 


| have of your virtue of all kinds, ſecures the truſt, 


| which, by your permiſſion, I have placed in you; and 


the peculiar eſteem and love, I have obſerved in the 
young man for you, will difpaſe him to be ruled and 


influenced by you, ſo that ot that I need ſay nothing. 


8 Sees. 0 W 


+ me will you-will for thet © hed fas kindnefs I 


VJ ot there is one thing which is neceſfary for me to re- 
commend to your eſpecial care and memory ——, 
may you live long and happy in the enjoyment of 
1 health, freedom, content, and all thoſe bleſſiags, which 
| providence has beſtowed on you, and your v. rtues in- 
titles you to. I know you loved me living; and will 
| preſerve my memory, now I am dead. All the uſe to 
de made of it is, that this life is a ſcene of vanity, that 
don paſſes away; and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction, but 

in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 

| another life. This is what I can ſay, upon experience, 
| and what you will find to be true, when you come to 
| makeup the account, Adieu: I leave my beſt, wiſhes 


|] with you, 3 
it L LE TT TE FT MEIN 
ng. | Tarif Rocheſter to the honourable Henry Saville. 

* | | Dear Saville, | | 1 | 

- ##F HIS day I received the unhappy news of my own. 

| = death and burial. But, hearing what heirs and 
ſucceſſors were decreed me in my place, and chiefly in 
2 my lodgings, it was no ſmall joy to me that thoſe 


_ tidings prove untrue. My paſſion for living is fo en- 
I _ereaſed, that I omit no care of myſelf, which, before, 
—" I never thought life worth the trouble of taking, The 
1 King, who knows me to be a very ill natured man, 

will not think it an eaſy matter for me to die, now 
live chiefly out of ſpite. Dear Mr Saville, afford me * 
ſome news from your land of the living: and though 
Il have little curiofity to hear who's well, yet I would 
be gald my few friends are ſo, of whom you are no 
more the leaſt than the leaneſt, I have better com- 
pliments for you, but that may not look fo ſincere as 


are 
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1 you believe I am, — 
| 7 our * afetionate, 8 


| humble ſervant, ps: 
— * 


* E ＋ T E R IXXXIX. 
E * of Rocheſter 4 „ — on love. 


Madam, bee 
T is the firſt ſervice my kind like done me, 

ſince my being a cripple, and I wonld not employ 
it in a lie ſo ſoon; therefore pray believe me lincere, 
when Tafſure you, that you are very dear to me; ; and 
long. as I live, I will be kind to you. 5 


P. S. This i is all my bed would write, but my a 


heart thinks a great deal more. 
To the ſame. 


Othing can ever be ſo dear to me as you are; 


dertake to love you whilſt I live: Believe all I fay, 
for that is the kindeſt thing imaginable, and when 
you can deviſe any way that may make me appear ſo 
to you, inſtruct me in it, for I need à better under- 


ſanding than my own, to ſhew my love without wrong 


| to it. | 
LT TT xx no 
„„ fame. 


Madam, 
O U ſhall not fail 3 And for 


p 
#8 


and I am ſo convinced of this, that I dare un- 


your wretches as you * em, tis uſually my cu- | 
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"A an x6t 
15 | dom vhen 1 wrong ſuch as they, to make them a- 
I  ,mends; though your maid has aggravated that mat» 
ter more to my prejudice than 1 expected from one 
, | who belonged to you; and for your on ſhare, if 1 
8 thought vou a woman of forms, you ſhould receive 
all the reparations imaginable; but it is ſo unqueſti- 
* onable that I am thoroughly your humble ſervant; 
that all the world muſt know I cannot offend von 
* — being — for it. ; 
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y L E TTE R xcu. ö 
> 1 Sir William Temple to the Biſhop of Rechefter. * 
1 1 Lord, 
_ 1 Am unacquainted with. thanks or crates, 8 * 
55 little deſerved any, that I may judge of them ra- 
1 1 by the report of others, than by any experience 
| of my own. But if, by either, L underſtand any thing 
[ol them, all the charm or value they have ariſes from 
dee eſteem a man has of the perſon that gives them, 
or the belief in ſome meaſure of his own deſerving. 
. | them. The firſt of thoſe circumſtances gave fo great 
— = advantage to thoſe IL had lately the honour of re- 
Y> |' ceiving from your Lordſhip in a letter delivered me 
en by Mr Dolben, that the want of the other was but 
» 3 neceſſary to allay the vanity they might otherways © 
Te | have given me, But where a man can find no ground 
ns do flatter himſelf upon the thanks he receives, he be» 
gias to conſider whether they are praiſe or reproach 2 
and ſo I am ſure I have reaſon. to do in the acknow- 
ledgments your Lordſhip is pleaſed to make me of any 
favours to your ſon, who has never yet been ſo kind 
; to me, as to give me the leaſt occaſion of obliging 
F him. I confeſs I ſhould have been glad to meet with 
or any, though I do not remember ſo much as ever to- 


havs.told him fo; but if he has gueſſed it from m 


* n 3 "IA 
eountenance or converſation, it is a teſtimony of his: 


obſerving much, and judging well; which 0 


I have thought him guilty of among thoſe others: 


which allow me to do him no favour but juſtice only: 
in eſteeming him. Tis his fortune to have been be-- 


forehand with me, by giving your Lordſhip an octa- 


Bon to take notice of me, and thereby furniſhing me 
with a pretence of entering into your ſervice; which 
gives him a new title to any I can do him, and your 


Lordſhip a very juſt one to employ me upon all occa- 
fions. Notwithſtanding your Lordſhip's favourable 


My. Lord, 
Your 2 moſt obedient; 
humble ſervants. 


'CETTER xcii. 


K. William Temple to Sir Tubn Temple giving an ac- 
count of his Fatiguing Journey, * a commiſſi on 1 


_ the Biſhop of 3 
F IR. 


FTER fo hard and ſo- long a journey, I thought ; 
you would be glad to know I was well again in | 


my former ſtation, and what-was the occaſion of my 


leaving it ſo ſuddenly and fo privately, that I eould 


not acquaint any of my friends with it before 1 went, 
which now I am at liberty to entertain you with, 
This winter has — with much noiſe, made by'the 


opinion, I will affure you, *tis well for me, that our 
work here requires little ſkill, and we have no more 
dut forms to deal with in the congreſs, while the trea- 
ty is truly in the field, where the conditions of it 
are yet to be determined. Fata viam invenient : which 
is all L.can ſay of it; nor ſhall I increaſe your Lord- 
ip 5 — crouble, — the 3 ot * 
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refoling to ſuffer 
command his troops, which he durſt not conſent da, 5 
for fear of giving too much offence to the French and 


- | pucch, ata time when the Spaniards are in an ill con» 


dition for a quarrel: but the Biſhop's chief complain. 
| Havebeen, want of thoſe fums of money ſtipulates by 
his Majeſty to be furniſhed him both before and aſter 

his taking the field. Our ezcuſes upon the loſs of the 


E | fps wich tin before Oſtend, though they may ſerve to 


keep us in countenance, yet they will not pay forees in 
the field, which he has often threatened this three 
months paſt, muſt break up without ſpeedy ſupplies. 
ia the mean time his neighbouring princes of che empire, 


und eſpecially the Electors of Mentz and Brandenburg, 


vith the Duke of Nicuburg, ſeeing a flame broke out, 
which muſt draw foreign armies into the empire, both . 


1  Frenchand Dutch, have uſed firſt all offices they could, 


to prevail with the Biſhop to make his peace with. 
| Holland, engaged the emperor himſelf in the fame - 
_ endeavours, and finding him ſteady to his treaty with 


the King, at laſt the Duke of Brandenburg drew his +} 


forces into the field, reſolved to compel him by joining 
with the Dutch, if he could not pertnade him to make 
the peace; and the Duke of Nicuburg prepared to ſe- 
eond him in this deſign. The French were not want - 
ing in their offices to the ſame ends; ſo that a private 
Agreement was made about the beginning of this 
month, for the French, Dutch, and Munſter envoys 
to meet at Cleve, and there treat the peace under 
the mediation of the elector of Brandenburg As ſoon 
n the King. received this alarm, he ſent an expreſs im- 
mediately to command me away the inſtant | received 
* with a commiſſion to the Biſhop of Munſter, and 
Vith inſtrudians to do all I could pallibly ta hinder 
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264 The Neweſt Pilite nba 6 
the peace, and with bills of exchange to revive bis! * 
payments which had been long intermitted, and pry» 4 
miſe of more to be remitted every poſt, which 1 = 

to order into his agent's hands here in m abſence.” 1 

went accordingly, acquainted none with uy going but o 
= the Marquis here, who gave me twenty of his own 
=. guards, with command to follow abſolutely all orders 
=— - FT ſhould give them. I was to paſs through a great 


parties, more of the Duke of Nicuburg's, and mort 
yet of the Brandenburghers, who I knew were all «. 
nemies, to the affair I went upon, and therefore 
thought it beſt to paſs for a Spaniſh envoy ſent from | 
the Marquis Caſtle-Rodrigo to the Emperor, and 
charged my ſmall guard and cornet that command... 
— oth And ſome of my 
Fervants, and moſt of the guards, ſpeaking Spaniſh, 1 
ſpoke nothing elſe unleſs in private, or when I was for- 
. .ced out of it by ſome incident. In this guiſe I came 
to Duſſeldorp, where the Duke of Nicuburg happen» 
ed to be (contrary to what I. had been informed). As: 
ſoon as I was in my inn, one of his officers came to 
know who I was, and whither I was going, and he 
would not be. ſatisfied by the common anſwer from 
my ſervants and guards, but would receive it from me. 
When he came up, though with much civility, yet he 


with him, and ſo bid him tell the Duke, that within 
an hour I would come and give him an account both 
of myſelf and my journey. I remembered the great 
kindneſs that had interceded between his Majefty and 
this prince; and though I went upon an errand that 
1 knew was diſagreeable to him, yet I thought he 

would be leſs likely to croſs me, if I acquainted him 
frankly with it, than if I diſguiſed ſcurvily, as I was 
likely to do, being the only thing in the world I could 

do the moſt uneaſily. I had a letter of credence, which 


deal of the Spaniſh country, much infeſted with Dutch | | f 


preſſed me ſo far, that F found there was no feigning | 
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I brought out of England at my firſt coming over, 

|- for the Prince; but paſſing another way to Munſter, 

I had got uſed it, and fo reſolved to do it now. I did | 

gave it him, told him my errand, how much his ; 

4. Majeſty reckoned upon his friendihip, and defired his 

| good offices to the Biſhop of Munſter in the deſign 1 

| the King my maſter, ee os 

This Duke is, in my opinion, the fineſt. gentleman. 

cdl any German | have ſeen, and deſerves a much better 

fortune than he is in; being ſmall, very much broken, 
and charged with a very numerous iſſue: He ſeems a+ 
bout fifty years old, tall, lean, very good mein, but 

more like an Italian than a German; all he ſays is ci - 

1 vil, well bred, honeſt, plain, eaſy, and has an air of 

d- | truth and honour, He made great profeſſions of kind · 

ny nes and reſpect for the king, was torry he could not 

ſerye him in this affair; his engagements were already 

taken with the Emperor and his neighbour princes for 

me making the Munſter peace, and by that means keep» 

No ing war out of the empire. He doubted I could not 
As ſerve his Majeſty upon this errand neither; for, he 

to | firſt believed I could not get ſafe to Munſter, the ways 
_—- 

om 

ne. 


* 
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being all full of Dutch and Brandenburg parties, who 

I had notice of the King's intention, to ſend away to "= 
. Biſhop upon this occaſion: and if I ſhould arrive, he 

he | believed, however, I ſhould find the peace ſigned be- 

ng ] fore I came, My anſwer was ſhort, for I was very 

uin Weary; that go I would, however I ſucceeded; that 

oth ] for the danger of the journey I knew no providing a- 

eat gainſt it, but a very good guide, who might lead 


nd ] through ways the moſt unfrequented; that I would 
at | defire his Highneſs to give me one of his own guards 
he | to conduct me, becauſe none would expect a perſog._ 
im | going upon my deſign, would have one in his livery . 


for a guide; and I deſired he would let we pals, as I 
had done hitherto in the journey, for 2 Spaniſh envoy. 
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-F never traveiled a more ſavage country, over icrud 
ills, through many great and thick woods, ſtony au 
rapid ſtreams; never hardly in any high way, and ve- 
y few villages, - till I came near Dortmund, 2 city of 


the empire, and within a day's journey, or ſomething 


more, of Munſter, The night I came to Dortmund 
was fo advanced when I arrived, that the gates were 


hut; and with all the eloquence, which was as mov- 


ing as we could, we were not able to prevail to have 
them opened. They adviſed us to go to a village a: 
bout a league diſtant, where, they ſaid, we might 
Have lodging. When we came there, we found it all 
taken up with a troop of Brandenburg horſe, ſo as the 
poor Spaniſh envoy was fain to eat what he could get 
in a barn, and to ſleep upon a heap of ſtraw, and laid 
my head upon my page inſtead of a pillow. The beſt 
of it was, that he, underftanding Dutch, heard one 
of the Brandenburg ſoldiers coming into the barn, 
examine ſome of my guards about me, and my jour- 
ey; which when he was ſatisfied of, he aſked if he 
Had heard nothing upon the way of an Engliſh envoy 
that was expected; the fellow ſaid, he was upon the 
way and might be at Dortmund within a day ortwo; 
with which he was ſatisfied, and I flept as well as { 
could. The next morning I went into Dortmund, 


and hearing there, 'that for five or fix leagues round 


All was full of Brandenburg troops, I diſpatched away . | 
n German gentleman 1 had in my train with a letter 
to the biſhop of Munſter, to let him know the place 
and condition I was in, and defired he would {| 

| fend me guards immediately, and ſtrong enough to | 
eonvey me. The night following my meſſenger re- 
Turned, and brought me word, that by eight o'clock | | 


the motuing after a commander of tire biſhopꝰs would 


'The Duke, after ſome difficulties at firſt (which 5 k 
turned in pleaſantries) complied with me in all. 1 
took my leave, and went away early neut morning. 
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| | honour or entertainment that could be given me. There 
was nothing here remarkable, but che molt epiſcopal 
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dens in Gght-of the town, at the head of 1200 horſe, 
and defired I would come and join them {o foon as 


they 2 . I did fo; and after an eaſy march 
will four o'clock, I came to a caſtle: of the bithop's, 


where I was received by-lieutegant general Gorgas, A 
Scotchman, in that ſervice, who omitted of 


way of drinking that could be invented. As ſoon as 


ve came into the great hall, where Rood many flag. 


gons ready charged, the general called for wine to 


 .d4riak the king's health,; they brought him a formal 
* — a. gb hels hen. oo Os 
or more: he took it empty, pulled out the 


and gave it me, whom he intended to drink to; then 
had the bell filled, drank it off to his majeſty's health; 
then aſked me for the elapper, put it in, turned down 


| -thebell, and rung it out, to ſhew he had played fair, 
and left nothing in it; took out the clapper, and de- 
{fired me to give it to whom | pleaſed; then gave his 


bell to be filled again, and brought it to me. 1, that 


| -never uſed to drink, and ſeldom would try, had com- 


purpoſe when it was neceſſary; and ſo I had the en- 
tertainment of ſeeing his majeſty's heal th go current 
through about a dozen hands, with no more ſhare in it 
han juſt what i pleaſed. The next day, in the afternoon, 


about a league from Munſter, the biſhop met me at the 


Head of 4000 horſe, and, in appearance, brave troops. 
Before his coach, that drove very faſt, cam? a guard uf 
100 Heydukes, that he had brought from the laſt 
eumpaign in Hungary; they were in ſhort coats and 
caps, all of a brown colour, every man carrying a ſa- 
bre by his ſide, a ſhort pole-ax before him, and a 
ſerewecl gun hanging at his back by à leather belt 
that went crols their thoulders. In this youu they 
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-wwere ſaid to ſhoot. 200 yards with their ſerewed guns; 


and a bullet of the bigneſs of a large pea, into the | 
breadth of a dollar or crown piece. When the cozely | 


came within forty yards of me, it ſtopped ; I ſaw the 
biſhop, and his general, the prince d Homberg, come | 


out; upon which I alighted, fo as to meet him bes . 


tween my horſes and his coach. After compli 


be would have me go into his coach, and — 1 


the back end, referving the other to himſelf and his 


general 2 1 excuſed it, ſayi ng, 1 came without carac⸗ 


ter; but he replied, his agent had writ him word 1 
brought a commiſſion, which ſtiled me oratorem noſ. 


trum (as was true) and that he knew what was due 


to that ſtile from a great king. I never was nice in 


taking any honour that was offered to the king's cha · 
rafter, and fo eaſily took this; but from it, and a re» 
ception ſo extraordinary, began immediately to make 
an ill preſage of my bulinefs, and to think of the — 


in — 


en te haſe mas corte que no Sack hazer 
Ote * engerer, ote * 2 


And with theſe thoughts, and i in this poſture, I on 
ed Munſter, and was conducted by the biber to a lodg 
ing prepared for me in one of the canon's houſes. The 
biſnop would have left me immediately after he 
brought me to my chamber; but I told him, I could 


not let him ge without aſking an hour of audience 
that very evening. He would have excuſed it upon 


reſpe&, and wearineſs and much compliment; but I 


8 perſiſted in it, unleſs he would chuſe to fit down where | 


we were, and enter upon affairs without ceremony. 
He was at laſt contented, and I ſaid all I could towards 
my end of keeping him to the faith of his treaty with 
the king, to the purſuit of the war till both conſented 
to the peace, and to che expectations of che money that 
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was due. He anſwered me, with the neceſſities that 


T F had forced him to treat. from the failings of his pay- 
"Y ' ments; the violences of his neighbouring princes, and 
= | the laſt inſtances of the Emperor: but that he would, 
i= | . npon my coming, diſpatch one immediately to Cleve 
„ {T to command his miniſters to make a ſtop in their 
s, ii treaty, till they received further orders, which I ſhould 
at | be maſter of. I went to ſupper, after he left me, but 
is | was told enough privately to ſpoil it before I ſat down, 
e- ; 4 which was, that the treaty was ſigned at Cleve; tho? 
1 | I took no notice of it, becauſe | knew, if it were fo, 
5 | being angry would hurt go body but my maſter or J 
ne | myſelf, Next day the biſhop made me a mighty ſeaſt 
in | among all his chief officers, where we ſat for four 
as | hours, and in bravery drank fair like all the reſt; 
'e> | and obſerved, that my Spaniſh corner, and I that ne 
ke | yer uſed it, came off in better order than any of the 8 
a- {| company. I was very lick after I came to my lodgings; _ 
I | but he got on horſeback on purpoſe to ſhew himiclf 
| ' about the town, while the reſt of the company were 
ont of fight all the afternoon. The day after was 
I agreed to give me an account of the affair of Cleve, 
4 upon the return of the biſhop's expreſs after my arri- 
er- {| val; and at an audience in the evening, with great 
Ig | pretence of trouble and grief, he conleſled the treaty 
he | was ſigned, and fo paſt remedy ; and that it had been 
he ſo before his expreſs arrived, though much againſt his 
ald expectations, as he profeſſed. I am ſure it was not 
i {| againſt mine, for I left Bruſſels in the belief that 1 
en | ſhould certainly find all concluded, which made my 
bw journey much harder than it could have been with a- 
e | ny hopes of ſucceeding. I told him, when I found all 
. {| ended, and no hopes of retrieving it, that I would be 
" gone within a day or two, and would take my leave 
- | of him that night, being not well and needing ſome 
12 1 reſt before I began my journey. He ſaid and did all 


hat could be to perſuade my ſtay till I had repreſent- 
ah H 


_ 
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ao The Neweſt Þ Polite Letter-Writer, 
ed his reaſons to the king, and received an 
and I found his deſign was to keep me as ery as he 
could, while his agent at Bruſſels received bills of er- 
change from England that were ordered him in my 


.abſence ; ſo that I knew not how much every day J 


Ray would colt the king, and that no other ſervice was 


to be done his majeſty in this affair, beſides ſaving as 


much of his money as I could. The bithop finding 
me immoveable, adviſed me however, in pretended 
Ekindneſs, to go by Collen, which, though four or five 
days about, would be the only way that was left for 


me with any ſafety, the Dutch and Brandenburghers 
having poſted themſelves on purpoſe to attend my re- 


turn upon the other road; and he offered me colonet 
Oſſory, an Iriſh gentleman, in his ſervice, to conduct 
me. I ſeemed to accept all, and to be obliged by his 


care, but I wiſhed myſelf well out of it, and took my 


leave, though he pretended to ſee me again next day, 


I went home, and inſtead of going to bed, as 1 gave 
out, I laid my journey fo as to be on horſeback next 


morning between three and four o'clock upon Good Pri- 
day, which I thought might help to make my journey 
leſs ſuſpected. I fee'd the officer that opened the gates 
ſor me, to keep them ſhut two hours longer than uſu- 


al that morning (which I hear was performed) and 


ſo committed myſelf to the conduct of the Duke of 
Nieuburg's guide, to lead me the ſhorteſt way he could 
into ſome place belonging to his maſter, I rode hard, 
and without any ſtop, to a village eight leagues trom 
Munſter, and juſt upon the borders of the Branden- 
burg country: there I baited, and pretended to go 
to bed and ſtay all night; bur in an hour's time, hav- 


ing got freſh horſes ready for four men that I pretend - 


ed to ſend before me, I put on a caſſock of one of the 


marquis's guard, and with my page, the Duke of Nieu- 


burg's guard, and colonel Masjatte, a Flemith officer 


in the Munſter ſervice, I took horſe at the back door 


Eibe inn, while the reſt of my company thought me 


in bed, and reſolved to ride a far as 1 could the reſt 
of that day, leaving my fteward to follow me the next, 
with the reſt of my train and guards. I rode till 
eight at night, through the wildeſt country, and molt 


unfrequented ways, that I ever ſaw; but being then 


quite ſpent, and ready to fall from my horſe, I was 


þ farced to ſtop, and lay me down upon the ground, till 
| ay guard went to a peaſant's houſe in fight, to find 


ifthere were any lodging for me; he brought me word 
there were none, nor any proviſions in the houſe, nor 
could find any thing but a littfe bottle of juniper wa- 
ter, which is the common cordial in that country. I 
drank a good deal, and with it found my ſpirits ſo re- 
vived, that 1 reſolved to venture upon the three 
leagues that remained of my journey, ſo as to get into 
the territories of Nieuburg, having paſſed all the way, 
fince I left my train through thoſe of Brandenburg, 
whoſe engagements with the Dutch leit me no ſafety 
while i was there. About midnight I came to my 
lodging, which was io miſtrable that I lay upon itraw, 


| got on horſeback by break of day, and to Duſſeidorp | 


by noon ; where, being able to ride no farther, I went | 


to bed for an hour, ſent to make my excules to the 


duke of Nieuburg upon my haſte and weakneſs, and 
to borrow his coach to carry me to Ruremonde, which 


was a long day's journey. This prince lent me his 
| coach and his compliments, with all the civilicies in 

1] the world. I went away that afcernoon, got to Rure- 
monde the next, and from thence hither, not withoae 


great danger of the Dutch parties, even in the Spanith 
country; and ſo have ended the hardeſt journey that 


I made in my life or ever ſhall; for ſuch another [ 
Jo not think I, could ever bear wich a body no ſtrong- 
er than mine. At my return, I had the fortune to 


Rop ſeveral bilis of exchange, that would otherwiſe 


| bare fallza into the hands of the billop's agent here, 
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and forbid the payment of the reſt he received in my 


abſence, which, though accepted by the merchants at 


Antwerp, yet were not ſatisfied, the time having nat 


expired at which they were payable. And this ſervice 


to the king is all the ſatisfaction I have by this adven. 


ture, which has ended the whole affair of Munkter, 
that has of late made fo much noiſe, and raiſed ſo. 
much „ in the world. 


Lam, SIR, youre, ke. 


L E - 4 * E R CV. 
King Charles Il. to the Dule of York in bis exile, 


Have already given you my cites at large, whyT 


think it fit that you ſhould abſent yourſelf for ſome. 
time beyond ſea, As I am utterly ſorry for the occa- 

:fion, ſo you may be ſure I ſhall never defire it longer, 
than it will be abſolutely neceſſary both for your good 


and my ſervice. In the mean time, I think it proper 


to give you, under my hand, that I expe& this com- 
pliance from you, and defire it may be as ſoon as con- 


veniently you. can: You may eafily believe with what 


trouble I write this to you, there being nothing I am 
more ſenſible of than the conſtant kindneſs you have 
ever had for me; and I hope you are ſo juſt to me, 
as to be aſſured that no abſence, or any thing elſe, 
can ever change me from ever bein g truly and b. 


Jy yours, 
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| Queen Anne to the Duke of n 


ſervices you have ever done mz. 


L ET TER XCV. | 


wer the 
5 of Oudenurde. | 


* 1 Want words to expreſs the j joy 1 have that you are 


well after your glorious ſucceſs, for which, next to 


| Almighty God, my thanks are due to you: and indeed 


Lean never fay enough for ail the great and faithful 
But be ſo juſt as to 
believe I am as truly ſenſible of them as a grateful 


| heart can be, and ſhall be ready to ſh:w it upon all 
occaſions, 


I hope you cannot doubt of my eſteem and | 
friendſhip for you, nor think, becauſe I differ with 


| you in ſome things, it is for want of either. No; I 


do aſſure you, if you were here I am ſure you would 


not think me ſo much in the wrong in ſome things, 
2 I fear you do now. 


I am afraid my letter ſhould ' 
come too late to London, and therefore dare ſay no 
more, but that I pray God Almighty to continue his 
ptotection over you, and fend you ſafe home again: 
Kad be aſſured I (hall ever be 3 &c. 


3p E T * E R xciv. 
Duke of M artborough to Nen Arne. 


18 n : 
Y what I hear from 1 1 and your 3 
is pleaſed to think, that when I have reflected, I 
muſt be of opinion, that you are in the right in giving 
Mr Hill the Earl of Eſſex's regiment, I beg your Ma. 


jeſty will be ſo juſt to me as not to think I can be ſo un- 


reaſonable as to be mortified to the degree that I am, 
ifit proceeded only from this one thing; for I ſhail al- 
vays be ready and glad to do every thing that is agree- 


F able Ges, after "F have repreſented what may be a 
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prejudice to your ſervice. But this is only one ofs | 


great many mortifications that I have met with. And 


as I may not have many opportunities of writing to du, 2 


let me beg of your Majeſty to reflect what your own 
people and the reſt of the world mult think, who have 
deen witneſſes to the love, zeal and duty, with which þ 
have ferved you, when they ſhall ſee, that after all 1 
| have done, it has not been able to protect me againſ) 


he malice of a bed chamber woman, Your Majeſty 
will allow me on this occaſion to remind you of what 


I writ to you the laſt campaign, of the certain know- 
ledge I had of Mrs. Maſham's having aſſured Mr, Har» 


ley, that I ſhould receive ſuch conſtant mortifications, 


as ſhould make it impoflible for me to continue in your 
ſervice, God Almighty and the whole world are my 
witneſſes, with what care and pains I have ſerved you 
more than twenty years; and I was reſolved, if poſſi · 
ble, to have ſtruggled with difficulties to the end of this. 
war. But the many inſtances I have had of your Ma- 

jeſty's great change to me, has ſo broke my ſpirits, that 


I muſt beg, as the greateſt and laſt favour, that you 


- will approve of my retiring, ſo that I may employ the 


little time I have to live, in making my juſt acknow- 


ledgments to God, for the protection he has been pleaſ- 
ed to give me; and your majeſty may be aſfured, that 


my zeal for you and my country is fo great, that in my 
retirement I ſhall daily pray for your proſperity, and 
that thoſe who ſhall ſerve you as faithfully as I have 
done, may never feel the hard return that I met with. 
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ſiolute ſlaves to the mechaniſm of their exiſtence, and 
who have not philoſophy enough to raiſe them above 
tze condition of animated clay. You, Sir, have taſted 
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LETTER xcvU. 


From a — to bis Friend, to comfort him under TA 
12 5 the ET * death. 


1h : 
HEARD of your indifpaſaies with e grom deal of 


" regret. All your friends are extremely concerned 
at your deſperate condition, but molt of all, to find this 


+ laſt ſcene of your life not only diſſonant from, but a lit - 


the unworthy of the reſt, ' [is a miſery of nature to be 


neither exempt from pain, nor eaſy under it; but your” 


diſtemper has nothing in it but danger. I grant it is 
efſeutial to humanity to dread a diſſolution; and that 

few are found fo miſerable, but upon very indifferent | 
terms would compound to live; but theſe are men ab- 


all the blandiſhments that life affords, and long ago 
might have been thought tired with the nauſeous revo- 


lution of the ſame delights. Yow were never imperi- 


ous in authority, nor ſupercilious to your inferiors; you 
drank without quarrelling, and played without ſwear- 
ing; you repaid what you borrowed, and lent ſome- 


| times more than you could conveniently ſpare; you 
laughed at no religion, though you never declared your 
own: Every one by this diſcretion thought you of his, 


becauſe your morality ſhewed you of the beſt. If you 


have not improved your eſtate, you have ſpent it not 


ill, and have left enough to bury you. Methinks theſe 


reſſexions might make your mind more eaſy under your 


approaching diſunion. That you ſhould chuſe to live 


(Fit were in your option) I don't wonder at, fince your 
| life was a pleaſure to your friends, and never a trou+ 


die to yourſelf, But ſince neceſſity ſeems to have de- 
0 4 
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termined your fate, the radical moiiture quite exhauſt- 
ec and the glats, in fine, run out; why ſhonld you be 


anxious at the clofing of a period, you have ſo glori- | 


0 ouſly protracted to a good old age? Why can't yow 


calmly ſuffer what tis impoſſible to avoid, and not by | 


any regrets and reluctances ſeem too deſirous of what 
muſt not, cannot be? This were by one action to tar- 
niſh the glories of fifty odd years. I can't ſee a bleſſ- 


ing on earth worth your ſtaying for; the eternal viciſſi | 
tude of things confirms you, that they were made to. 
de changed, and that the conſtant law of ſueceſſion 


would be violated, if you did not in your turn make way 
for a new part to be ated, Shew the world you be- 


lieved what you practiſed: fince to die is the conſe- 


quence of being born, let the ſcene be quietly ſhifted, 


and go calmly off the ſtage. As you lived honourably, | 
die ſo, and then you may expe to reſt happily, and |} 


leave a good name behind you. 


L.T VT © Know. 


| To Colonel R, in Spain, from his wife on her death». 


Ged. 


phyſicians I cannot live a week longer. At this my ſpi- 


rits fail me; and it is the ardent love I have for you 
that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables me to 
tell you, the moſt painful thing in the proſpect of death 
is, that I muſt part with you; but let it be a comfort, 
to you I have no guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented 
folly that retards me; but I paſs away my laſt hours in 
 reflexion upon the happineſs we have lived in together, 


EFORE this can reach the beſt of huſbands and 
the fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be of 
No more concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of honour and duty, left me, 
has increaſed upon me; and I am acquainted by my 
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and in forrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an end. This 


is a frailty, which, 1 hope, is ſo far from being crimĩ · 


1 gal, that methinks there is a kind of piety in being ſo 
i unwilling to be leparated from a ſtate which is the in · 
| Ritution of heaven, and in which we have lived accord + 


ing to its laws. As we know no more of the next life, 


| but that it will be an happy one to the good, and mi- 
| ferable to the wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves. 


at leaſt to alleviate the difficulty of reſigning this being 


ia imagining that we ſhall have a ſenſe of what paſſes 


below, and may poſſibly be employed in guarding the 


ſteps of thoſe with whom we walked with innocence 
when mortal? Why may I not hope ts go on in mp 


uſual work, and, though unknown to you; be aſſiſtant 
in all the conflicts of your mind? Give me leave to ſay 


to you, O belt of men I that I cannot figure to myſelf 


a greater happineſs than in ſuch an employment; to 
be preſent at all the adventures to which human life is. 


expoſed; to adminiſter ſlumber to the eye lids in the? 


agonies of a fever; to cover thy beloved face in the- 
day of battle; to go with thee a guardian angel, inea - 
pable of wound or pain, where I have longed to attend 
thee, when a weak, a fearful woman, Theſe, my dear, 

are the thoughts with which I warm my poor languid 
heart; but indeed I am not capable, under my preſent 
weaknels, of bearing the ſtrong agonies of mind I fall 
into, when I form to myſelf the grief you mult be in 
upon your firſt hearing of my departure. I will not 

dwell upon this, becauſe your kind and generous heart 


will be but the more afflicted, the more the perſon for 


whom you lament offers you conſolation. My laſt 
breath will, if I am myſelf, expire in a prayer for you. 
1 * never ſee thy face again, Farewel for ever. 
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LETTER xcN. 


4 From the celebrated Mrs. Rows, to the right 1 "i 
3 the Counteſi of Hertford. Written the day before bes | 
Made, | | =_ 
HIS is the laſt rer you will ever receire from * ny. 
me, the laſt aſſurance I ſhall give you on earth | 3 


of a fincere and ſteadfaſt friendſhip ; but when we meet 1] 
again, I hope it will be in the heights of immortal love | "= 
and extaſy. Mine perhaps may be the firſt glad ſpirit on 
to congratulate your ſafe arrival to the happy ſhores; | 
Heaven can witneſs how ſincere my concern for your | 
happineſs is: Thither I have ſent my ardent wiſhes, | 7" 


that you may be fecured from the flattering deluſions "= 
of the world ; and, after your pious example has been 1 
long a bleſſing to mankind, may calmly reſign your 5 
breath, and enter the confines of unmoleſted joy. I am 2 
now taking my fare wel of you here, but it is a ſhort a- 1 
dien, with full perſuaſion that we ſhall ſoon meet again a 
— But oh! in what elevation of happineſs ! In a 


what enlargement of mind, and what perfection of eve- 
ry faculty ! — What tranſporting reflexions ſhall we 1 
make on the advantages of which we ſhall be eternal- 1; 
ly poſſeſſed ! —— To him that loved and waſhed us in 5 
his blcod ſhall we aſcribe immortal glory, dominion, 
and praiſe for ever: this is all my ſalvation, all my . 
hope. That name in whom the Gentiles truſt, in 
whom all the families of the earth are bleſſed, is now 
my glorious; my unſailing confidence. In his worth a- 
lone I expect to Rand juſtified before infinite purity and 
Juſtice—— How poor were my hopes, if I depended on 
thoſe works, which my vanity, or the partiality of men 
| have called good; and which, if examined by divine 
1 purity, would prove, perhaps, but ſpecious figs! The 


- 


: are in the ſound : 
en 1 let the ranſomed nations for ever magnify / 
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beſt actions of my life would be found defeQive, if 
ht to the teſt of that unblemiſhed holineſs, in 


whoſe ſight the heavens are not clean, Where were 


my hopes, but for a Redeemer's merit and attonement? 


Hos deſperate, how undone my condition! —— | 
with the utmoſt advantages I could boaſt, I ſhould Rep - | 


back and tremble at the thoughts of appearing before 
the unblemiſhed Majeſty !——Ol Jeſus! what harmo- 

ny dwells in thy name? Celellial joy and immortal life 
Let angels {et thee to their gold- 


thee ! —What a dream is mortal life! What ſha- 
dows are all the objects of mortal ſenſe! All the glo- 
ries of mortality (my much beloved friend) will be no- 
thing in your view at the awful hour of death, when 
you muſt be-ſeparated from this lower creation, and en- 
tex oa the borders of the immortal world. 

Something perſuades me this will be the laſt Send : 


in this world; Heaven forbid it ſhould be an everlaſt- 


ing parting ! May that divine Protection, whole care - 
implore, keep you ſteadfaſt in the faith of Chriſtianity, . 


1 and guide your ſteps in the ſtricteſt paths of virtue. A- 


dieu, my moſt dear friend, until we meet in * Para- 
* of God. 
E. Rowe, 


Laura to Aurelia, on the diverſions of the tonne: 
- OU LD your importunity have prevailed with my | 


brother to have left ine in London, you had been 
free from the vexation I {hall certainly give you by ma- 


| Ling you the confident of all my country adventures; 


and l hope you will relieve my chagrin, by telling me 

t che dear, bewitching, buſy world is doing, while 

—_- * launtering away my time in rural thades. How: 
H $-.- 


© 


Nr 


= — Polite Letter Writer.” 
happy are you, my dear Aurelia! How I envy you the 


2B enjoyment of duſt, of crouds and noiſe, ** 


lite hurry of the beau- monde 


My brother brought me hither to fre a country: ſeat 


be has lately purchaſed; he would fain perſuade me 
it is finely fituated, but I ſhould think it more finely ſi- 
tuated in the Mall, or even Cheapſide, than here. In- 
_ deed I hardly know where we are, only that it is a 


_ dreadful diſtance from the Theatre- royal, from the O- 
pera, from the Maſquerade, and every thing in this 


world that is worth living for, I can ſcarce tell you 
Whither to direct your letters; we are certainly at the 


ends of the earth, on the borders of the continent, the 


limits of the habitable globe ; under the polar ſtar, a- 


mong wild people and favages. I thought we ſhould 


never have come to the end of our pilgrimage; nor 
could I forbear aſking my brother, if we were to tra. 
vel by dry land to the antipodes ; not a mile but ſeem» 
ed ten, that carried me from London, the center of all 
my joys. The country is my averſion; I hate trees 
and hedges, ſteep hills, and ſilent * : The 2 
riſt may laugh, but to me 


« Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal * 
4 And larks, and nightingales, are odious things.” 


I had rather hear London cries, with the rattle of coach - 
es, than ſit liſtening to the melancholy murmur of 
purling brooks, or all the wild muſic of the woods; the 
ſmell! of violets give me the hyſterics; freſh air mur- 
ders me; my conſtitution is not robuſt enough to bear 


itz the cooling zephyrs will fan me into a catarrh, if 
I tay much longer. If theſe are the ſeats of the Mu- 
ſes, let them unenvied enjoy their glittering whimſies, 


and converſe with the viſionary beings of their own 
forming. I have no fancy for Dryades and Fairies, 


nor the leaſt prejudice to human ſociety ; a mere earth- 
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kW 4: ly beau, with an embroidered coat, ſuits my taſte bet» 
- ',| terthan anaeriatlover with his thining trefſesand rain- | 
dow wings. 


t | The ſober twilight, which has employed ſo many 
| foft deſcriptions, is with me a very dull period; nor 
does the moon (on which the poets doat) with all her 
ſtarry train, delight me half ſo much as an aſſembly- 1 
| room illuminated with wax candles: this is what 1 E 
| ſhould prefer to the glaring ſun in his meridian ſplen - 1 
— 


dor; day light makes me fick, it has ſomething in it ſo 3 
coamon and vulgar, that it ſeems fitter for peaſants ta 
| make hay in, or country laſſes to ſpin by, than for the 
| uſe of people of diſtinction, You pity me, I know, mx 
dear Aurelia, in this d-plorable {tate ; the whole crea- 
tion is a blank to me, tis all joyleſs and deſolate, In 
| whatever gay images the Muſes have drefled theſe ru. 
'F Afiic abodes, I have not penetration enough to diſcover” 
| them; not the flowery field nor ſpangled ſky, the roſy 
| * morn, or balmy evening, can recreate my thoughts; F 
am neither a religious nor poetical enthuſtalt ; and with. 
out either of theſe qualifications, what ſhould I do in 
filent retreats and penſive ſhades? I find myſelf little 
at eaſe in this abſence of the noiſy diverſions of the 
; | town; tis hard for me to keep up my ſpirits in leiſure 
| ada andretirement ; it makes me anxiouſly inquiſitive what 
will become of me when my breath flies away : death, 
that ghaſtly phantom, perpetually intrudes on my foli- 
4 tude, and ſome doleful knell from a nei ighbouring ſteeple 
; often calls upon me to ruminate on coffins and fune.- © 
: 


/ o˙ . Ac 


| rals, graves and gloomy ſepulchres. As theſe diſmal 
H ſubjects put me in the vapours, and make me ſtart at 
my own ſhadow, the ſooner I come to town the bet- 
ter; and I wiſh, my dear Aurelia, you would oblige 
me ſo far as to lay a ſcheme for my eſcape, Adieu. 


1 ot 736 wet Pali ln rene, 
LETTER . 


The fallowing letter was wrote by Mr. Addiſon, prola- 
20 at — 2— 3 E/q; 


| Dear 87 ir,. 


"HOPE this will find you bb. at S and that 
the adventure of the rivulet, which you have ſo welt 
celebrated in your laſt, has been the worſt you have 


met with in your journey thither, I can't but envy 
your being among the Alps, where you may ſee froſt 
and ſnow in the dog-days. We are here quite burnt 


up, and are at leaſt ten degrees nearer the ſun than 
when you left us, I am very well ſatisfied *twas in Au- 
guſt that Virgil wrote his O quis me gelidis ſub mon. 
| _ «©. tibus Hzmi, &c.“ Our days at preſent, like thoſe in 
the firit chapter of Geneſis, conſiſt only of the evening Z 
and morning; for the Roman noons are as ſilent as the 
midnights in other countries But among all theſe 
inconveniencies, the greateſt J ſuffer is from your de- 


parture, which is more afflicting than the Canicule, But 


I am forced, for want of better company, to converſe 
_ moſtly with pictures, ſtatues, and medals: for, you 
mult know, I deal very much in antient coins: and 


can count out a ſum in ſeſterces, with as much eaſe as 


in pounds ſterling. I ama great critic in ruſt, and can 
tell you the age of it at fieſt ſight, 1 am only in ſome. 


danger of loſing my acquaintance with our Engliſh mo- 


ney; for at preſent I am much more uſed to the Ro- 
man. If you glean up any of our country news, be ſo 
kind as forward it this way. Pray give Mr. Dafhwood's 
and my very humble {ſervice to Sir Thomas Aliton, 


and accept of the ſame yourſelf trom, dear Sir, 
Your moſt A Fectionate bumble ſervant, 


| A „ 7. | | 
* | Joſeph Addiſon, 
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LETTER cu. 


CANNOT contend with you; you muſt give me 
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leave at once to wave all your compliments, and to 


collect only this in general from them, that your de- 
ſign is to encourage me. But l ſeparate from all the 
zeſt that paragraph or two, in which you make me ſo 
warm an offer of your friendſhip. Were I poſſeſſed of 
that, it would put an end to all thoſe ſpeeches with 
which you now make me bluſh; and change them to 
wholeſome advices and free ſentiments, which might | 
make me wiſer and happier. I know 'tis the general 
opinion, that friendſhip is beſt contracted betwixt per- 

ſons of equal age; and I have ſo much intereſt to be of 


another mind, that you muſt pardon me if I cannot for- 
bear telling you a few notions of mine, in oppoſition to 


| this opinion. In the firſt place tis obſervable, that the 


love we bear to our friends is generally cauſed by our 


finding the ſame diſpoſitions in them, which we feel in 


ourſelves. This is but ſelf-love at the bottom; where- 
zs the affection betwixt people of different ages cannot” 
well be ſo, the inclinations of ſich being commonly va- 

rious. The friendſhip of two young men is often oc- 


eaſioned by love of pleaſure or voluptuouſneſs, each be- 


ing defirous, for his own ſake, of one to aſſiſt or encou= 


rage him in the courſes he purſues ; as that of two old 


men is frequently on the ſcore of ſome profit, luere, or 


deſign upon others. Now, as a young man, who is 
leſs acquainted with the ways of the world, has, in alF 


| probability, leſs of intereſt; and an old man who may 


be weary of himſelf, has, or ſhould have, leſs of ſelf- 


love; ſo the friendſhip between them is more likely to 


be true, and unmixed with too much ſelf regard, One 


may add wikis, that ä is of greater uſe . 


Ar e 
L. 


5 
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and advantage to both ; for the old man will grow gay 
and agreeable.to pleaſe the young one; and the young 
one more diſcreet and prudent by the help of the old 
ona; ſoit may prove a cure of theſe epidemical difea- 
ſes of age and youth, ſourneſs and madneſs, I hope 
will not need many arguments to convince you of 


the» poſſibility of this; one alone abundantly ſatisfies 
me, and convinces to the heart; which is, that, 4 young 


as] am, 2 I am 
"A Your —_ afefionate, 4 


s 


old, and Mr. Pope about ſeventecn. 


you = E T.T E KR cul. 


wy - rom the ſame, | 


SHOULD believe myſelf happy in your good opi- 
nion, but that you treat me ſo much in a ſtile of . 
compliment. It has been obſerved of women, that they 


are more ſubject in their youth to be touched with va- 


nity than men, on account of their being generally, 
treated this way; but the weakeſt women are not more 


| weak than that claſs of men who are thought to pique. 
themſelves on their wit The world is never wanting, 
when a coxcomb is accompliſhing himſelf, to help to- 


give him the finiſhing ſtroke. Every man is apt to: 
think his neighbour overſtocked with vanity, yet I can-. 


not but fancy there are certain times, when moſt peo- 


ple are in a diſpoſition of being informed; and 'tis in- 


credible what a vaſt good a little truth might do, ſpo- 
Een in ſuch ſeaſons. A ſmall alms will do a great kind- 
neſs to people in extreme neceſſity. I could name an 
acquaintance of yours, who would at this time think 
himſelf more obliged to you for the information of his 
KHaults, than the confirmation of his follies, If you 


15 Mr Murs was at this time about ſeventy you 
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| forthe moſt part, is all that is fed in a poet; You may 
- | believe me, I could be heartily glad that all you fay. 
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would make thoſe the ſabje& of a letter, it might be as. 


long as I could wiſh your letters always were. I do: 
not wonder you have hitherto found ſome difficulty, 
(as you are pleaſed to fay) in writing to me, ſince you 


| have always choſen the taſk of commending me: Take” 
but the other way, and, I dare engage, you will find 

none at all. As for my . which you praiſe ſo much, 
I may truly ſay they have never been the cauſe of any 


yanity in me, except what they gave me when they 
firſt occaſioned my acquaintance with you, But I have 
ſeveral times ſince been in danger of this vice; as of- 


ten, I mean, as I received any letters from you. ris 


certain, the greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world 
are a man's own eyes, when they look upon his own” 
_ perſon; yet even in thoſe I cannot fancy myſelf fo ex- 
tremely like Alexander the Great, as you would per- 
ſuade me. If I muſt be like him, 'tis you will make me- 
ſo, by complimenting me into a better opinion of my- 
ſelf than I deſerve; they made him think he was the 


fon of Jupiter, and you aſſure me I am a man of parts. 
But is this all you can ſay to my honour ? Tou faid ten 
times as much before, when you called me your friend, © 


After having made me believe I poſſeſſed a ſhare in your 


affections, to treat me with compliments and ſweet 


E ſayings, is like the proceedings with poor Sancho Pan- 


cha: they perſwaded him that he enjoyed a great do- 
minion, and then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but 
wafers and marmalade, In our days the greatelt ob- 


_ ligation you can lay upon a wit, is to make a fool of 


him. For as when mad-men are found incurable, 
men give them their way, and pleaſe them as well” 
they can; ſo when thoſe incorrigible things, poets, 


are once irrecoverably be-muſed, the beſt way both to 


quiet them, and to ſecure yourſelf from the effects of 
their phrenzy, is to feed their vanity; which indeed, 
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were as true applied to me, as it would be to yourſelf, 


| for ſeveral weighty reaſons ; but for none ſo much ag 


Frmaight be to you what you deſerve; whereas I can 


now be no more than is conſiſtent with the fall, the 
* ü 


LETTER av, 


Dr. Swi to Mr. * 


Dash, tw 29, 17375 


VER ſince I received your letter, I have been upon 


— Briſtol to paſs a month at Aimſbury, as the du» 


_ cheſs hath given me leave, But many difficulties have 


interfered; firſt, I thought I had done with my law» 


ſuit, and fo did all my lawyers: but my adverſary, af | 
ter being in appearance a proteſtant theſe twenty years, | 
Rath declared he was always a papiſt, and eonſequent - 
ly by the law here cannot buy, nor (I think) fell; ſo 
that I am at ſea again, for almoſt all I am worth. But 
T have (till a worſe evil; for the giddineſs I was ſub- 
ject to, inſtead of coming ſeldom and violent, now con- 


ſtantly attends me more or leſs, though in a more peace» 


able manner, yet ſuch as will not qualify me to live 
among the young and healthy: and the dueheſs, in 
all her youth, ſpirit, and grandeur, will make a very 
ill nurſe, and her women not much better. Valetudi- 
nuarians mult live where they can command and ſcold; 

I muſt have horſes to ride, I muſt go to bed, and riſe: 


when I pleaſe, and live where all mortals are ſubſervi- 


ent to me. I muſt talk nonſenſe when I pleaſe, and? 
all who are preſent muſt commend it. 1 mutt ride- 


thrice a-week, and walk three or four miles beſides, 
every day. I always told you Mr. —— was good for 


nothing but to be a rank courtier. I care not whether” 
hy ever writes to me or no. „8 


a balance about going into England, and land - 


1 
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10 the ducheſs, and I hate to ſee you ſo charitable, and 


. 


| a alittle garden, and pen and ink, 
live in the country. 
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ſuch a cully: and yet I love you for it, becauſe Fam 


1 one myſelf. You are the ſillieſt lover in Chriſtendom, 


If you like Mrs. ——, why do you not command hee | 
to take you? If ſhe does not, ſhe is not worth purſu- 
ing; you do her too much. honour ; ſhe has neither - 


ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares refuſe you, though ſhe had 
10, oc l. I do not remember to have told you of 
thanks that you have not given, nor do I underſtand 


your meaning, and I am ſure I had never the leaſt 


thoughts of myſelf. If I am your friend, it is for my 


own reputation, and from a principle of ſelf-love ; and 
I do ſometimes reproach you for not honouring me, by 
letting the world know we are friends, 
I ſee very well how matters go with the ducheſs in 


1 regard to me. I heard her ſay, Mr. Gay, fill your let- 


ter to the dean, that there may be no room for me, the 


ttolic is gone far enough, I have writ thrice, I will do 


no more; if the man has a mind to come, let him 


5 come; 4 a clutter is here? Poſitively I will not 


write a ſyllable more. She is an ungrateful ducheſs, 


conſidering how many adorers I have procured her here, 
over and above the thouſands ſhe had before. £ 


cannot allow you rich enough till you are worth , 
which will bring you 300 per annum, and this will; 
maintain you, with the perquiſite of ſpunging while. 


you are young; and when you are oid will afford you 


a pint of port at night, two ſervants, and an old maids. 
provided you. 
Have you no ſcheme either in- 
verſe or proſe? The ducheſs ſhould keep you at hardy 
meat, and by that means force you to * and ſa . 


© 


hone. done with you, 


w 
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.Y LETTER cy. 1 
Ts William Mews; Earl of Bath, &c. on wee 75 
N ranny, Oc. at the camp in Flanders, Sept, Try 


20 dear Lord, | 
Hilſ you. arepurſiting honour in the feld, in the 
earlieſt time of your life, after the example of 
your anceſtors, I am commanded by the queen to let 
you know, ſhe has declared you her lord lieutenant of 
the county of Cornwall ; the earl of Rocheſter to act 
for you till you are of age. 


Lou will do well to write your moſt humble thanks 


fo her majeſty, for ſo graciouſly remembring you, un- 


ſolicited, in your abſence : You ſhould likewiſe do the 
fame to my lord Rocheſter, for accepting the trouble. 


This, my dear lord, is a preparative to bring you up- 1 


on the ſtage with ſome luſtre at your. firſt appearance 


In the world. You are placed at the head of a body 


of gentry, entirely ' diſpoſed in affection to you and c 


your family: You are born poöſſeſſed of all thoſe amij- 
able qualities which cannot fail of fixing their hearts: 
You have no other example to follow, but to tread in 
the. ſteps of your anceſtors: It is all chat is hoped c or 


deſired from you. 

You are upon an uncommon foundation in chat part” 
of the world; your anceſtors, for at leaſt 500 years, 
never made any alliance, male or female, out of the 
wyeſtern counties: Thus there is hardly a gentleman, | 


either in Cornwall or Devon, but has ſome of your” 


bleed, or you ſome of theirs. I remember the firſt 
time I accompanied your grandfather into the weſt, 


by: upon holding his parliament of tinners, as warden of 


the ſtannaries, when there was the moſt numerous ap- 
pearance of gentry of both counties that had ever been 
remembred together ; I obſerved there was hardly, as 


1 


y one but whom he called couſin, and IL could not 
dut obſerve at the ſame time how well they were plea - 
ſed with it. Let this he a leſſon for you when it comes 
to your turn to appear amongſt them Nothing is more 
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obliging than to ſeem to retain the memory of *kin- 
dred and alliances, though never ſo remote: and by con- 


. ſequence, nothing more diſobliging than a forgetfulnels 


of them, which is always imputed to an affected, dif- 
dainful ſuperiority and pride. 
There is another particular, in my opinion, of no 


ſmall conſequence to the ſupport of your intereſt, 
which I would recommend to your imitatian ; and that 


is, to make Stowe your principal reſidence. .I have 


heard your grandfather ſay, if ever he lived to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of New-hall, he would pull it down, that your 
father might have no temptation to withdraw from the 


antient ſeat of his family. From the conqueſt to the 


reſtoration, your anceſtors conſtantly reſided amongſt 

their countrymen, except when the public ſervice cal · 
led upon them. to ſacrifice their lives. for it. 
Stowe, in your grandfather's time, till the civil warg 
broke out, was a kind of academy for all the young men 


of family in the country; he provided himielf with the 


| beſt maſters, of all kinds, for education: and the chil 
dren of his neighbours and friends ſhared the advantage 
with his own. Thus he, in a manner, became the fa- 
ther of his country, and not only engaged the affeQion 


of the preſent generation, but laid a foundation af 


friendſhip for poſterity, which is not worn out at chis 


day. 
pon this S e my FEY you inherit friends 


| without the troule of making them, and have only to 
preſerve them: An eaſy taſk for you, to whom nature 


has been ſo liberal of every quality * to attract 


affection and gain the heart. 
I mult tel! you, the generality of our countrymen. 


have been always Royaliſis; you inherit too much lox; 
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al blood te like them the worſe, There is an old ſay. 
ing among them, n That a Godoiphin was never 
% known to want wit; a Trelawney courage; or a 
% Granville loyalty.” Wit and-courage are not to be 
«miſtaken; and to give thoſe families their due, they 
-Ntill keep up their character; but it is the misfortune 
of loyalty not to be. ſo clearly underſtood, or defined, 
In a country ſubject to revolutions, what paſſes for loy- 
alty to day, may be treaſon to morrow; but I make 
great difference between real and nominal treaſon. 
In the quarrel of the honſes of York and Lancaſter, 
- both fides were proclaimed traitors, as the other pre- 
vailed; even under Cromwell's uſurpation, all who 
adhered to the king were proclaimed traitors, and ſuf - 
fered as ſuch; but this makes no alteration in the 
"thing itſelf; it may be enacted treaſon to call Black, 
Black; and White, White; but black will be black, 
and white will be white in ſpite of all the legiſlators 
in the world. | 

| There can be no doubt about allegiance, unleſs prin · 
ces become tyrants, and then they ceaſe to be kings; 


they will no longer be reſpected as God's vicegerents, 


who violate the laws they were ſworn to protect. The 
_ preacher may tell us of paſſive obedience; that ty- 
rants are to be patiently ſuffered as ſcourges in the hand 
of the righteous God, to chaſtiſe a fintul nation; and 
to be ſubmitted to, like plagues, famines, nad ſuck 
like. judgments from above. Snch dodrine, were it 
true, could only ſerve to miſlead ill judging princes 
into a falſe ſecurity; men are not to be reaſoned out 
of their ſenſes; human nature and ſelf preſervation 
will eternally arm againſt ſlavery and oppreſſion. 
It is therefore not to be ſuppoſed that even the weas 
| keſt prince would run that hazard, unleſs ſeduced by 
advice wickedly palliated by evil counſellors, Nero 
Himſelf, under the influence of a good miniſter, was 


che mildeſt, the moſt gracious, and belt beloved of all 
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; the moſt ſanguinary, the moſt profli= 
gate, and the moſt abhored under a bad one, A prince 
may be deceived or miſtaken, in the choice of his fa- 


vourites; but he has this advantage, he is ſure to hear 
of it from the voice of the public; if then he is deaf, 


he ſeems to take upon himſelf the blame and odium 


of thoſe actions which were chargeable before but up- 


on his adviſers. 
Idle murmurs, groundleſs diſcontents, and pretend - 


ed jealouſies and fears, the effect of private prejudice 
and reſentments, have been, and will ever be, under 
the wiſe ſt adminiſtrations ; we are peſtered with them 
even now, when we have a qucen, who is known to 
have nothing ſo much at heart as the contentment of 


her people. Theſe are tranſitory vapours, which ſcat- 


| -terat the firſt appearance of light; the infection ſpreads 
no farther than a particular ſet of ſour, ſplenetic En- 
thuſiaſts in politics, not worth minding or correcting. 


[Univerſal diſcontent can never rn but from ſolid 


| provocatio ns. 


Many well meaning perſons, however, aboondiag 
in zeal, Have been often unwarily caught by popular 
pretences, and not undeceived, till it was too late, 
Have a care, my dear couſin, of ſplitting upon that 
rock; there have been falſe patriots, as well as falſe 


prophets, 


To fear God, and honour the king, were injun&ious 
ſo ciofely tacked together, that they ſeem to make one 
and the fame command; a man may as well pretend 


to be a good Chriſtian, without fearing God, as a good | 


fubje& without honouring the king. 
Deo, partrie, am.cis, was your great grandfather, 
Sir Bevil's motto ; in three words he has added to his 


example a rule, which in following, you can never err 


in any duty of life. The brighteſt courage, and the = 
gentleſt diſpoſition, is part of the Lord Clarendon's 
character of him: fo much of him you have begun to 


** 0 = 
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he w us already; and the beſt wiſh I can make for. an, 1 
A 
Ay fate. 


My dear Lord, 
1 am for ever, Ke. el 
—_ Granville, + 


* 1 


r r n cl. a 
7 the fame 0 on Humanity, Generofi ty, Kc. 


Sept. + 22, 

. VERY living creature, my dear lord, is intitled 

* to offices of humanity : the diſtreſs, even of an e- 

nemy, ſhould” reconcile us to him: if he thirſts, give 

him drink; if he hungers, give him food ; overcome | 

3 evil with good. It is with this diſpoſition 1 would | 
1. have you enter into the exerciſe of that authority, with 
b which her majeſty has honoured you over your coun» | 
trymen. Let no body inſpire you with party prejudi» | 

ces and reſentments, Let it be your buſineſs to re» | 

| concile differences and heal diviſions, and to reſtore, | 

if poſſible, harmony and good neighbourhood amongſt 

them. If then there ſhould be any left to wiſh you 

il, make them aſhamed and confounded with your | 
goodneſs add moderation: not that I would ever ad · 


viſe you to ſacrifice one hair of the head of an od | mo 
friend to your ſamily to gain fifty new ones; butif | ( 
you can increaſe the number, by courteſy and mode- | in 
ration, it-may be worth the trial. Or « 
- Believe me, my dear Lord, humanity and generally | idg 
make the beſt foundation to build a character upon; a {| ar 
man may have birth, and riches, and power, wit, lear- | the 
ning, courage; but without generoſity, it is impolſible | of 
to be a great man. Whatever the rich and powerful 93 


may think of themſelves; whatever value they max 
{et upon their abundance and grandeur, they will fad 


A « 


| ofe they make of it. 


man in diſtreſs, but readily give twenty to a common 
| firumpet. Another will refuſe to lend gol. to his beſt 
| friend without ſufficient ſecurity ; and the next mo- 


* r 1 
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| wimſelves but the more hated and deſpiſed for the ill © 


Lou ſhould look upon yourſelves ' 
but as ſtewards and truſtees of the diſtreſſed ; Your o- 
ver abundance is but a-depofit for the uſe and relief of 
the unhappy ; you are anſwerable for all fuperfluities * 


p miſ ſpent. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that Providence 
| would have made ſuch diſtinctions among men; ſuch * 
| -unequal diſtributions, but that they might endear them - 


ſelves to one another, by mutual helps and obligati. 


| ons. Gratitude is the ſureſt cement of love, 23 p< 
and ſociety. 


a rules to be obſerved and mea 


{ ſures to be kept in the diſtributions of favours; we 
'| know who have both the power and inclination. to de 


geod, but for want of judgment in the direction they | 
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benefactors, 
M* Lord— will grudge A guinea to an honeſt gentle · | 


ment ſet his whole fortune upon a card, or a dye; a 
chance for which he can have no ſecurity. My Lord 
Ag to be ſeen every day at a toy ſhop, ſquandring a- 
way his money in trinkets and baubles; and at the 
ſame time leaves his brothers and ay without com · 
mon neceſſariĩes. 3 
Generoſity does not condi ina — of money, 


in throwing it away at random, without judgment- a 


or diſtinction; (though that indeed is better than lock - 


| f ing it up, for multitudes have the benefit of it) but in 
a right diſpoſition to proper objects, in proportion to 


the merit, the circumſtances, and rank, and condition 


of thoſe who ſtand in need of our ſervice. 


Princes are more expoſed than any others to the mif- 
placing their favours; merit is ever modeſt and keeps 


iu diſtance; the forward and importunate ſtand al. 
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have heard a ſaying of the late King James, * That! 
e he never knew a modeſt man make bis way in a 
« court.” David Floyd, whom you know, being then 
at his Majeſty's elbow, replied, ** Pray, | 
. «© Sir, whoſe fault is that * The King ſtood correct. | 


in waiting 


ed, and was filent. 


1 With their own ears, what happy ſituation it would be 
Hoth for themſelves and their ſubjects! To reward me- 
Tit; to redreſs the injured, to relieve the oppreſſed, to 


' raiſe the modeſt, to humble the inſolent; what a god- 1 


Ike prerogative! were a right uſe made of it. 


_ - How happy are you, my dear Lord, who are born. 
with ſuch generous inclinations, with judgment to di- 


rect them, and the means to indulge them. Of all men 
moſt miſerable is he who has the inclination without 


«this diſcourſe ro me? What occaſion have I for 


4 theſe lectures? None at all, my dear Lord; lam 
only making my court to you, by lerting you lee L | 


think as you do. 

But one word more and I have done. 

In truſt, intimacy, and confidence, be as particular 
Fe ow _ In humanity, go and benevolence, . 
Jan for ever, Kc. 
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If princes could ſee PT ELIE gs | 


the means. To meet with a deſerving obje& of com ' | 
. paſſion, without having the power-to give relief, of | 
all the circumſtances in life, is the molt difagreeable: 
to bave the power, is the greateſt pleaſure. Methinks _ 
A ſee you ready to cry out.“ Good coufin, why 
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de ſnatched away in an inſtant, as thouſands herg 
have been, for there is no withſtanding the arm of the * 
Almighty: No; the attempt would be in vain, woald 
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From, a | Gentleman in Lirkes to > bis Sow in Londen; os 


-the Barthquke. 
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: 


R E you receive this ben your: .undappy father, | 


"pon. and of the calamitous ſituation of its few remain- 
ing miſerable inhabitants. God in his infinite mercy 


protect us! All that you have heard will fall far ſhort 


of what J have ſeen, for no words have energy fuffi- 


-cient to convey an idea of a ſcene ſo amazingly dread- 
ful--Your-poor mother is no more !—Afk me not for 
your filters !——And as for myſelf, I am a vagabond, |} 
and condemned to ſeek my bread from thoſe who aan 
ill afford to feed me. But the Lord gave and he 
Lord hath taken away II am ſatisfied All may 
be for the beſt, and our friends are, I doubt not, re- 
moved to a more permanent city, whoſe” foundations 
are not to be ſhaken, and where ſorrow is no more. 


Let us, my child, prepare to follow them, and that we 


may do ſo, let us ſo live here that we may fear no 3 


deſolation, nor dread what may bappen hereafrer. 


Let us always be prepared for the worſt, and not 
depend on a deathbed repentance ; for you ſee we have ©. 


not a moment that we can call our own, St Auſtine 
ſays, We read of one man who was ſaved at the laſt 
hour, that none may deſpair, and of but one, thit 
none may prefuce. How unſafe, how foolifh there - 


fore is it to put off that to the morrow which is ſo 


eſſentially necefſary to be done to-day ! To-morrow 
may never come! —0 think of that !——You may 
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you will have heard of the deſtruction of this 3 
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- rity againſt accidents of this fort, i is the 2 a ve. 
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EL ings L E T T E R ci. 


Mr Arlington to Miſe Serle, 


8 _ Sovile- Row, June 27. 

. it had been poſſible, Madam, when you were pre. 

ſent, to have fixed my attention on any other ob- | 
ject, the. multitude of your amiable ſex aſſembled laſt 
night at Ranelagh was ſufficient to have put me to the 
trial. The beauty of your perſon, conſpires with the 
delicacy and modeſty of your deportment to attract u - 
' _ miverſal admiration. And though I know myſelf to 
de equal in fortune to but few of the numbers which 
adore you, permit me, fair excellence, to affirm that in 


my unalterable eſteem, and might I preſume to ſay, af- 


fection for the dear Miſs Serle, I could be ſuperior to 
them all. It would be the ſole employment of my 


1 . — height of my * * 


Madam, 
Duour moſt devoted bumble 8 


Charles Arlington. 


MESSAGE I. 


be preſumptuous, would be impious, and you will nd. 3 
my dear ſon (I hope not too late) that the. only ſecu» I 


reer trely afeionat Father, 5 


| FORMS of MESSAGES for 


＋ and Mrs Honeywood's compliments to Mr and ; 
. Mrs Howard, and deſire the favour of their | 


8 avmpany on Wedneſay next, drink th, and end - 
the evening. | | 5 
. Monday n morn. „c (NWS 


: * 


MESSAGE II. 


eta 
and Mrs Honeywood, and W _ 
: — vi a Gn.” 

"I | 


MESSAGE. . 


Mr and Mrs Howard return TEN compliments, a4 
are ſorry it happens that a pre-engagement wi ill not per- 

mit them the pleaſure of waiting on Mr and Mrs Honey - 
wood, which they . * * done. 
2 noon. 


MESSAGE: W. 


Mr and Mrs Compton's compliments to Mr and Mr 
Stanely ; and if they are diſengaged this afternoon will 


| woke tht pleafure of waiting on het. | 


end morn. 3 OP} 
MESSAGE v. 
Ir and Mes Stanley are perfetly diſengaged, and 
their compliments, and will be extreamly glad of Mr 


and Mrs Compton's agreeable . 
Tueſday noon. 


| WESSAGE 1 
i Mr and Mrs Stanley are very ſorry it ſo happens that | 


_ they are engaged this afternoon and evening, but beg 


their * and at any other. Gras, thax Holſt 
* bz : 3d | 


_ * * * r * he TY nn "_ * r 
—_—_ oe * 4 ws mani { 9 0 _m —— * 2 . 4 6 
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6 Net Pals Lane, irres 5 


agreeable. to Mr and Mrs . ; 


the pleaſure of their company. 
1 8 


MESSAGE vu. 


n.. dvr-cemplimenes de MiLwgtte, 
and defires to know how the does ; and if well enough 


to ſee company, and if it be agreeable, will wait on. ; 


her this. afternoon in the coach, and 1 her an air 
ing for an hour before tea. | 
Wedneſday noon, 


MESSAGE vin. © 


"Miſs. Byron, without a compliment, | is very 3 


bly obliged. to Maſs Trippet, whom the will be extreme< 


ly glad to ſee, and accept of her kind ſalutary . 
af an airing in her coach, at the time „ 
« Wedneſday morn. | 


MESSAGE IX, 


Miss Byron, inſtead of compliments, begs leave to 
return Miſs Trippet her beſt thanks, for her very obli- 
ging card, and is extremely ſorry. ſhe is not well e- 

nough to have. che pleaſure of her company; which. 


however the hopes very ſoon for a full enjoyment of, 


and to be able to accept of her kind uu of an a 
in the coach. 


Wedneſday non, and not up. 


MESSAGE X. 


Mrs Wyndham preſents her compliments to Mrs 


Pemberton, hopes ſhe is well, and to have the favour 
of her company to-morrow evening, with a wall 
agreeable party at friendly whit. 8 
Thurſday afternoon. 
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MESSAGE XI. 


* ow FE 


Mrs 8 is not ſo well as ſhe could wiſh to- , _— 
be, but much at Mrs Wyndam” 8 ſervice, and will en- 
* Saran to wait __ her. 


MESSAGE XII. 


2 Mr Lambert 5 compliments wait on Miſs Norris, fn 

| - beg the very great favour of being her partner * 
1 evening at the aſfembly. | | - 
— * VF þ 


1 MESSAGE XL 


- Miſs Norris 8 compliments, and ſhe i is engaged. 
C 


MESSAGE XIV. 


Mig! Norris's compliments; thei is not certain of bee 

ing at the aſſembly, and undetermined about dancing; 
N ſo Mr Lambert mult not 1 Gepend | on her for © 
„% 


7 Friday noon. 
M E 8 8 AGE xv. 


| Miſs Wanfley i is ſorry to o trouble Miſs * on 1 
rtrifling an occaſion, as bow to direct to her aut Wa- 

4 terland, begs her compliments, and a line of informa- 

'- tion by the bearer, | 

Saturday evening. 


MESSAGE XVI. 


| Ki Chedworrk' E (compliments the*1 Ks 
So 


. e Polite Lettor-Writes. 


c L 
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1 


eLompanp, as it will be extremely agreeable, is great 
_ ly deſired this evening at a party * wah, boat. 
four tables in the _ 


3 * , 
MESSAGE XVII. 


Wii Charlten's beſt ſervices; ſhe has the vides ; 
of Miſs Chedworth's reſpectful meſſage, and yet tis 


much againſt her inclination, that ſhe's — 2 to ſay 
me cannot poſſibly wait on her, having this i 
an engagement that can't be — W 
Tuesday morn. 


MESSAGE vill. 


" wel Romney be well enongh, Lady Bathurſt's 
compliments, and ſhe propoſes a viſit this afternoon to. 


Miſs Arran, and will be very glad of her company; 


the coach is ordered 2 at ; four, and an airing 


will not be amiſs. 
n. eleven o'clock. 


MESSAGE XIX. 


—— has the honour of Lady Bathurſt 
"> ſhe begs leave ta return her compliments, and. 
is very much at her Lady ſhip's 3 and will cer» 


tainlx wait upon her. 
Wedneſday morn. 


MESSAGE xx. 


nes "FOR has a party at cardsnext Wedueldayiin- * 2 $:< 
night of eight.tables.; ſhe preſents her compliments to ry 1 
Mr © Noon, and defires the favour of his compenthy, > þ i 


1 8 


OY 


=: to Miſs Charlton, and if not engaged, her | ; . 2 


r 


Fi Pay: — eight n 


erer 
ER eee 


* on 75 . * 
Ws; M E 88 A 6 E. XXI. 
LY 


Mr 8 has the honour of Mrs Legg's card, thinks 
Himſelf extremely obliged in the emembtance, and x 
certainly do himſelf the pleafur 2 of waiting on — 
— December 4. 


MESSAGE xxl; 


took no cold. 


Select Moral Sentences, 


Extrafted 1 the — Au r H o Ks, 


both Antient and Modern. | 


IHE greatbuſineſs of man is, to improve bis wha; 


* 


and govern his manners. M. Aurel. 


The educator's care, above allthings, hould be, firſt: 


to lay in his charge the — of religioa z and vir · 2 


| te. Waller. F - 


Parents are commonly more careful to beſtow wit oa. 


my 2 their children than virtue ; ; the art of ſpeaking well 
> MY than doing well; but their Managers ber. hoe 


* Neweſt Polit Letter Writer 10 


1 Bedford, after the N edn la * 
with Mis Hammond, is concerned that he ia prevented 
waiting on her this morning by a ſudden call to town, 


begs his compliments may be accepted, hopes his 
| nieſſuge will find her in perfe&thealth, aad at ſhe” 
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ern. De Fuller... „ 1 
I. 5. | 


8 to do when they are men. 


e 1 ihe. Shea. 4 * * * 
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* 


Ageſilaus being aſked, What he thought moſt pres 
per for boys to. learn: ed, 9 8 


Nenophon commended the Perſians 1 the 8 * 
Aucation of their children, who would not permit 
them to effeminate their m nds with amorous ſtories and 
idle romances, being ſufficiently convinced of the dan- 
ger of adding weight tothe dias of ct nature. 
Tue end of learning is, to know God, and out of that 
knowledge to love him; and to imitate him, as we may 
che neareſt by poſſeſſing our ſouls of true virtue. Milton. 


It is the common cuſtom of the world, to follow ex- 
ample rather than precept; but it would be the ſafer. 
courſe to learn by precept rather than example. 


Virtue is never the leſs N . out of 
_ faſhion. Sir R. L'Eftrange, 


| .Opinionisthe guide of fools; but wiſe men are con- 
E duscted by reaſon and prudence. I. is a monſter, half 


Eo truth and half falthood. "1 
4 The moſt barren ground, by manuring, maybe made TD 


to produce good. fruits; the fierceſt beaſts, by art, are 
tamed; foare moral virtues acquired by cuſtom. Plut, 


Viciousbabits are ſo great a ſtain to humannature and 
fo odious in themſelves, that every perſon actuated by 
right rea on would avoid them, though he was ſure they 
would be always concealed both from God and man, aud 
bad no future puniſhment entailed upon them, Cicerg, 

A to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute of the divine | 
nature; ; to be ſo to the utmoſt of our N is the: 
glory 'of a man, Addiſon, 


No man is wiſe *r bat be that is el. 
W Raleigh. | | 
bene, that is the 


N * 2 9 6 
22 * 
U : * Y — *. 2 
24 ein,, 
greaet ck ge 3s 
” Wal 
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- =. 82 . - aa 

= 7 Kiki the bu of the law again the equity 1 

t* 3 maſk inſupportable. Sic R. L'Etrange. 0 

3 uſtice without merey, is extreme injury; and it is 

! En — tyranny, not to mitigate, laws, as iniquity, to 

break them. The extremity of right, 9 

if Wrong. 
r 

| Power is not > but. to Sn ann. 


* No 


3 1 The nice endowments of the mind, are ke. e 
* { ance, prudeace, and fortitude. Prudence is an uni. 


verlal virtue, which enters into the compoſition of all 

the reſt; and where th:-is not, for tita de loſes i its Name 
| and nature. Voltaire. 
T Virtue is made for rand and- grows rege 

8 ms brigher for ſuch trials. 
It is a maxim ol © prudeace, . to leave © things vers 

-they leave us. 14 | 
There can SP no peace in obs life without e 
* contempt of all events. Seneca. 
A warm heart requires a cool head; Courage with-- 

out conduct, is like fancy without Judgment 5 all at, * 
25 and no ballaſt. - r 
| ob with votoß the reach of heed a 4 


| tempts upon him are no more than Xerxes arrows. They 
FA. _ darken the day, but they cannot ſtrike the ſun. 


3 A man of virtue is an honour to bis country, a glory 
q to humanity, a ſatisfaction to himſelf, and a bene factor 

no the whole world. Heis rich without oppreſſion or 
Aoneſty, charitable without oſte ntatiĩon, ourizons- 
. Sithout deceit, and brave without vices: *- *  92y 


$0 1 * oY 
15 | . 


ein aogry man who ſuppreſſes his paGon ave 


wv * than he ſpeaks, and an angry man that mm 
ie, ſpeaks worie than ” thinks, 2 
© b 


l 
3 
* . * 


E 1896 Werner EY 

| IF y6u be afromted, ftls better 10 paſoit byin biadh; 
er witha jeſt, though with ſome diſhonour, than to en- 
| deavour revenge. If you can keep reaſon above paſſ | 
8 *r | 


* 


By * 3 but even with his enemy, + 
"but But in palling it over, be is ſuperior. Ld Bacon, | 


The moſt irreconcilable enmities grow from the * arg 5 
. Htimate frieadſhip. 


| Te pardon fats of error © but juſtice to che fu. 
| _ ings of our nature. Tak „„ 


The nobleſt remedy for i injuries, bi tha 
EA | injuries are made none by not regarding them. 


To err, is human; to forgive, divine. Mr Pope. 


| The more high and lofty a building is, the more 
ee it wants to keep. it up. We ought never to de- 
=. ſpiſe the reſentment of our inferiors; becauſe the leſs Y 
- . , wefearit, the more it is dangerous, 


There is no man obliged to live ſo free from WY 
as not to ſhew ſome reſentment: and it were rather 
 Koicab Sopidity than virtue to do otherwiſe, 5 


A wile man bath no mere anger than oY he can 


the 4 ns. n +! 
| Jultly to prevent a ſecond. 


| Our paſſions are like the ſeas agitated by the wits 
and as God hath ſet bounds to theſe, ſo — to 


- thoſe: ** So far ſhall they 80, and no farther. 1 


we muſt forget the good we do, for — * 


dings and religion bids us forget injuries, leſi the - 
 remambyance of thew £ mole ſuggeſt to us a deſire of 5 


wenge. 


1 
| 
| 
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I, Neweſt Polite Lr m . 2 = 
Ar A paſſionate temper renders a man unfic for "thy * 
deprives him of his reaſon; robs him of all that is great 
or noble in his nature: it makes him unſit for conver. 
ation, deſtroys friendſhip, changes juſtice i igto cruelty, 
and turns all order into confuſion, as 


Mp IP + Of all homan alia. pride ſeldomeſt obtains its end, 
for aiming at honour and EY W err 
uud deriſion. Waller. | 


To live above our tation, ſhews a agad heart; and. 
to live under it, diſcovers a narrow. ſoul. 


3 1fa proud man makes me keep my diſtance, the com- 
kt ' fort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. Deng TOE. 


48 liberality makes. friends of enemies, ſo pride. 
1 . 


* Pride is generally theeffeQ.of i innorance; - all 1 
. and folly are attendant 2 f 


uc that ſpares in every thing, is PPT a 
' the that ſpares in nothing, is profuſe ; neither of which. 
3 Hum. Prud. 


wa 


6 any 


The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer robs bimnſele. 
Bruyere, 


BE. 3. 


1 


Pride, joined with many virtues, nn them all. 


: Likeneſs begzts love ; yet proud men hate ons a 
| other. 


= * What madneſs n for 2 man to karve hinafelf + to 
enrich his heir, and ſo turn his friend to an enemy? 


or his joy at death nm 
= . ln. Seneca. e 


'  Yielding pacifeth great offences, N | ; 2 | 


e Polite Letter Writer... 
WT wiſe a man will deſire no more than what he may 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and leave 


nat Ld Bacon, 4 
- He that Wale in proſperity, will ſhrinkia adverkity, 


The beſt way te humble a proud man, is to take nd _ 1 tu 
votes of bim. 7 hs 133 


| Ambition to rule, is more velhement than malice to N ; 


The moſt hudable ambition, is to be wiſe; and the 


_ greateſt wiſdom is to be good. We may be as ambi- 
bons as we pleaſe, lo we aſpire to the beſt things. 


Other vices chuſe to be in the dark, only pride loves 4 ® 
"abways to be ſeen in the light. N f # 


| Adeathbed figure i is certainly the moſt bumbling Goh - 

f in the world. To ſet in ſo dark a cloud, and to go off 
with languor, convulſions, and deformity, is a terrible 
rebuke to the pride of human nature. Collier. 


virtue is not ſecure againſt envy. Men will deten 3 
whas they won't imitate, „ 


SH The worthieſt people äre mult injured by ſlander. 
ers; as we uſually find that to be the beſt fruit which 
the birds have been pecking at. Dean Swift, 
A clear conſcience fears 10 accuſation, 


It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to gain applauſe; | 
for this may be done by one great and wiſe action in 
an age; but to eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his 

"whole life without ſaying or * one ill or fool 1 
. Hum. prud, [4 — 


— 


Envy is fixed only on merit; and, like a ſore eye „ 


; offended with vg thing chat is bright. Flut. 


o 


os - 
'e : 


Ha man be _ he is caried3 i evil, himſelf is ” 0 3 
envious.” A t Cc 

Nothing is truly ode but what i wicked; and | 
therefore thame can never diſturb an innocent ad 


1 tuous mind, Dean Sherlock. 


There is no condition fo low, bis may have . 


. nor any ſo high that is out of the reach of fears. 


Wiſdom is always ſatisfied with its preſent enjoy- 
ments, becauſe it frees a man from anxious cares a- 
bout futurities. 


None ſhould deſpair, becauſe "EY can help them 


and none ſhould preſume, becauſe God can croſs chem. 


Thea pprebenſions of vil is many times worſe than > 


dee evil itſelf; and the illsa man fears he ſhall ſuffer, 5 
he ſuffers i in the very fear of them, bs 


A man cannot be truly happy here, nk. a well 


grounded hope of being happy hereaſter. 


When a man hopes for nothing, he fears 8 


| He that fears not the future, may enjoy che preſent. 


| The melancholy perſon always preſages misſorrunes, 
A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will make 


' man happy in all conditioas. He knows not how to 
| ron; who dares to die. 


"Paſſion is a ſort of fever in the mind, wa | a 4 
leaves us weaker than i it ſound as. Pen. 1 


© © that is flow to anger, is better than the mighty; ; 4.7 


and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than he that taketh a city, 


A 2 . Paſſion makes them fools, which otherwile are . 
ih &; and ſhews them to be 4 which are * 


9 . * * * * 
8 . 


e . Neweſt Polite — 


"They are more dangerouſly in, that are drunk em 3 
1 than thoſe with wine; for a morning maker 
ene himſelf, but the other is irrecoverable. 


aps: - Offentation takes from the meriroPany fes. Ws 7 + 


_ | that is vain enough to cry up himſelf; ought to * ＋ 
wiſhed with. che ſilence of other men. 3 


A man of wir may ſometimes be a coxcomb, but . 


man of judgment never can. Rochef. | ; 1 3 


be deſire of being thooghs wifs, is often an hind». | 
rance of being ſo; for ſuch a one is more ſolicitous t6 
let the world ſee what knowledge he bath, than tor 

Karn that which he wants, 


Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not half 0 uſeful 
2 common ſenfe. "Dian Swift 


* A fincere 3 of dur i Jenerance, kk one $77 5 
5 faireſt and trueſt teſtimonies of our judgment. Mont, 


-- We mad of a os whe declared of himſelf, | 

_ that the firſt year he entered upon the ſtudy of philo- i 
1 ſophy, be he knew all things; the ſecond year he knew | 
ſomething; but the third year nothing. The more 1 
he ſtudied, the more he declined in the opinion of his | 
own Etnowledge; and ſaw more of the ſhortneſs of his 


uaderſtanding. : þ * 


_ © Ofalt parts of wiſdom, the prattice is the beſt. 8 

cF.rates was eſteemed the wiſeſt man of his time, becauſe 
| he turned his acquired knowledge into morality, and EZ 
aimed at goodneſs more than greatneſs, . | 


3 | Itisan argument of a truly brave diſpoſition i in a FOR | 
_— ned man, not not to aſſume the name and character of one. 
; Plutarch. 


ler painful peregrination in ladies be deſtitute of 


a * 
Þ _—_— ry F 7 N 
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— > I 
| the ſupreme light, — A 
. kind of wandring. Scaliger. "46 5b 


Phe higheſt learning, — nd grad 
eſt wiſdom, is to be good. M. Aurel. 2d 


© Fhere i is bot one — hog heaven for — 
— | 5 The 1 * Plato oblerve 
ct is not to inereaſe poſſaſſions. but leſſen defis. 
1 2 . — 
1 vercome. 
proud men never have friends e 'Y 
5 nn they know no body; * becauie | 
2 then no body knows them, RE 
70 The greateſt misfor tune of all, is not to be able to 
55 bear misfortunes, Bias. 2 
| | ts Along proſperity is ever ſuſpected; charwhick hack 
| | 0 interruptions, is always farer; 

| © He that needs leaſt, ſaid Socrates, is s moſt like the 
| gods, who need nothing, 
| A man cannot be vnhappy under the wolt deprefe 
| _ circumſtances, if he-ufes his reaſon, not his opimon: 


1 
1 


7 


And the moſt exalted fortunes are (if reaſon be 0 
- 0 * conſulted) the ſubject of a wiſe man's pity. 3 


A virtuous man is more peaceable in adverfity, than 
a wicked man in proſperity, 


| It was ever my opinion, ſays Horace, FU A . 4 
ul good natured friend is fo great a bleſſing, that it . 
admits of no compariſon but itſelf. 


* True friends are the whole world to one aonther ; 
and he that is a friend to himſelf. is e f i 
mankind. There s 26 IC EW 
PO CE Seneca. 2 


_ 
2 


"oP 


\ Only god ad wimen ca eee; cherries 
„ is commonly 
more eddy than with che neareſt relations. i | 
© = Lhberality is che beſt way to gain affecdion; ae” 1 
are aſuredof ber friendikip, to whom we are obliged, | 
NR Evremond. | 


Nothing can impair perks friendſhip, becauſe work . 
is the ouly bond of Wes 

To part witha tried friend without any great proro- 
eation, is unreaſonable levity. Nothing but plain ma · 
devolence-cam juſtify difunion ; malevolenee ſhewn ei- 
cher in a-fingle outrage — LIE ill 
nature. Collier, 
Many begin friendſhips, and nai ho; on macht 4 
— — — great enmity often ſucceeds toa ences” 
affeftion, _ 
- = gentle ee ak is as material to 
maintain friendſhip, as bountiful preſents. 


Late ere I love, ſaid Auguſtus, as long ere 1 leave. 2 


A man may have a thouſand intimate acquaintance, . 
aud not a friend among them all. If you have one 
friend, think yourſeit happy. | 
= : | Proſperity. is no juſt feale 7 
| lance to weigh friends. Plur. - 
A great advantage of friendſhip, is the opportunity of 1 
receiving good advice : it is dangerous rely ing always | « 


upon our on opinion. Miſerables his caſe who, when: | 
| he needs; hath none to admoniſh him. Collier. ©" 5 


Being ſometimes ** heightens friendibio. The Fo 

great cauſe ot᷑ the frequent quarrels between wn 
is-there bein ſo much together. 

Friendſhip can never ſuffer. ſo anch by any WR", 

kind of wrong as that of a cauſeleſa ſuſpicion... 


| 1 is invaluable, nes” 


A by to try his friend. Ariſtotle. 


| hpi Glade, and a ſanctuary in diſtreſs, . 
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— LelnB 08. 
A fairhful friend is _—— 


© Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries them, 


He is happy that finds a true frend in extremity, but 85 2 
he i is much more. fo, who findeth not * wheres - 63 I 


7 


it was a good ſpeech of Diogenes, We bane need 


of faithful friends or ſharp enemies, 


A.true faithful friend is a living treaſure; a 


A friend cannot be known in proſprity, and ane 64 
nemy cannat be hidden in adverſity, | 


Some enemies, as well as friends, are necelſary; they , 


als 6s ears 3 —_ — _ 


* — tricads the delt purchaſs- E 
is uſeful books, 71 


Nothing more engages che afetions.of men, hos. | 


tator, 


- When: you eome into any company, e alle 
23 ; ſuit your own carriage thereto, by which in- 
ſinnation you will make their conver ſation more 1 
and open. Let your diſcourſe be more in queries a 5 
doubting, than peremptory aſſertions. Sir 1, Newton... = 
A man without. complaiſance ought to have a . 
deal of merit in the room of it. 


* Vile and debauched expreſſions are fure inarks of . 
adject and grovelling mind, and the filthy overflow: 


| ing of a vitious heart. Spectator. 


As men of ſenſe ſay a great deal in N 1 42 ſo - 5 


die half witted have a talent « of te much, and vet = 


ing nothing. Rochef. 


» — 1 
* - : * * | 2 


a . Y 
| — yaw Waevery yen ely” 


[Ama without e eter for ry | 
one to read. 


.__ " "Thereis nothing more 8 chan continnal, | 
* jefting. By endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation, 
© of being 1 a man loſes the advantage of * 


e wile, 
He that can reply calmly to an angry man, i is 0 


| hard for him. bl 

1 gentleman ſhould talk like «gentleman, which is q 3 find 

 kkea Wife mann | 

It is a fair ſtep towards happineſs and veal '3- *4 

ght in the converſation of good and wiſe men; and | canf 

where that cannot be had, * 1 
no company at all. Seneca. | 1 


- Brom- ill air we-take diſeaſes; from ill company, 
 Vices and imperfections. Ss 1 In i 


He that beck « fayricaF-rein, ee 
afraid of his wit, io ke had nced to be afraid of others | 


kind 
H 
be 
4 * Ld Bacon. . , * 
cCompfaffance renders a Weber amiable, ; an a equal Fo 
=» | agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. | of 
Rot 
the 

the 


Nothing is more. filly than an ill Gesa Taogh Ma- 
ny are ſeen to laugh at their own ĩimperſections in another. 


1 


A jeſt is no argument, n demon- oo 

Hie that reveals a ſecret, 8 to — . 
1 tells it, as well as himſelf, The beſt maxims conc 

ing ſecrets is, neither to hear nor divulge them, vn - 


. = 
* 


” = 

—_ 2 
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. Gentle reply to ſcurrilous language is the won 6. 

vere revenge, 1 ; 

*” be reſerved in ſpeaking; is the fa of th e. 
City, Cracian. 


dle and complaiſant. 
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— Cetera; te. 
A well bred man, fays 8 Is 


: The only way to be amiable, is to be aFable. 88 


He that makes himſelf the common jeſter of compa * 


ah | ny, has buc juſt wit enough to be a fool, 


Confine your tongue, leſt it confine you. 


F Te is a part of a charitable man's epitaph, What 1 


a + « 
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is left to others; what 1 * remains. 
1 with me. Spectator. N : | 


A man advanced to greatneſs, who ok — N 
find their fortune in his, joins a great merit to a * 
Rs. St. Evremoat. | 


"Gratitude is a duty none can be excuſed from, be 


} cauſe it is always in our own diſpoſal, 


lagratitude is directly oppoſite to nature and ke . 
It is hardly known among brutes; for benefits and 
kindneſs have mollified lion. 


He who receives a good turn, ſhould never forges 


he who does one ſhould never remember i it. Char. 


It is the character of an un worthy nature, to vrite 


injuries in marble, and benefits in duſt. 


Nen * have public minds as well 1 as 
Fr they will ſerve private ends at the public coſt, - It was, 


Roman virtue that raiſed the Roman glory, I 
It is with followers at court, as with b on 


| the road, who firſt beſpatter thoſe that go before, _ * 
then tread on their heets, Dean Swift. „ 


A good chriſtian and a gentleman are how made in- 
conſiſtent appellations of the ſame perſon. It is not, it | 
ſeems, within the rule of good breeding, to tax the 
wegs of perſons of quality; as if the commandments, v7 


* only made for the . wade 
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_ «counſellors. — 
de well counſelled. jo 


Title and anceſtry render a good man more - iluftei- 


dus, but an ill one more contemptible Vice is infa- 


mous tho” in a prince; and virtue honourable, tho in 


. 4 <4 peaſknt. Addiſon. 


It is better, ſaid Amtitthenes, to fall among rows, 


than flatterers; for thoſe * devour the dead, "theſe\ 
"the —_— 


Let pleaſures be never fo i innocent, the exceſs i is 1. 
Ways criminal. St Evermont. 


The ſumptuous ſideboard, to an i genuous 5 
more the air of an altar, than a table. 


The ingenious Mr Paſcal kept always i in wind this 
-maxim, Avoid pleaſure and ſap-rfluity. 


A prudent man is in the ſame claſs of honour a6. 
viſe mas. . - 


or virtue, in the world. 


He that thinks of many things,” thinks of nothing | 


-and he that would go ſeveral ways, ſtands ſtill, - 


Let him that knows but little in his profeſſion keep 
to what he knows beſt; for if he is not reckoned dex - 


"terous i in it, he will at leaſt be counted ſolid. Gracian. 


All fools are not knaves, but all knaves are fools. 


"In marriage, prefer the perſon betore wealth, virtue, . 


before beauty and the mind before the hody ; then yo 
have a wife, a friend and a companion, Pen. 


: peak wich the vulgar, but think with the vie. 


In all differences, conſider chat both you and "_ 
enemy are dropping off, and that ere been ds | 
memeires will be extinguiſhed, M, Karl. ; 


F 
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Without conſtancy there i is neither ASS ſriendikip,; 
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3 * documents, Yet that 1 may not caſt off 2 


ehe heart is the life of a man, and the jepfalnef e f 
a mas prolongeth bis days. Remove forrow far from 
| thee: for ſorrow hath killed many, and there is 0 


raw. 


: - Mich William Lord rains, Lord bien 
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Se det over thy mind to heavineſs; the edge, | | 
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| Donating 1 day, that thou vil repent of to-wor> = 4 


EXILE 


TEN PRECEPTS, 


treaſurer of England, gave to his ſecon@” 
bon Robert Cecil, after wards Earl of Salif- | 
bury. 


Gen Robert, 1 
9 H E virtuoug meligations of * mstehleh machens 
by whoſe tender and godly care thy infagcy was 

governed, together wich thy education: undygr ſo zeal- 2 
ous and excellent a tutor; put me rather in aſſurance: =» 
Than hope, that thou art not ignorant of that ſummum 3 
bonum, which is only able to make thee happy as well! 
in thy death as life; I mean the true knowledge and 9 
- worſhip of thy creator and redeemer; without Which 
all other things are vain and miſ-rable. 80 that thy _ 
. Fouth being guided by ſo ſufficient a teacher, I make! ' 
n doubt but he will furniſh thy life with divine and 


an 2 +» - 2 
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. ate beſeeming a parent towards his children; or that . 
3 D thou ſhouldſt have cauſe to derive thy whote felicity 
aud welfare rather from others than from whence 
"- _  thon receivedlt thy breath and being; I think it ft 
- and agreeable to the affeQion I bear thee, to help thee 
| with ſuch rules and advertiſements for the ſquaring of 
' thy life, as are rather gained by experience than by 


march reading. To the end, that entering into this 


exorbitant age, thou mayeſt be the better prepared to 


ſhun thoſe ſcandalous courſes, whereunto the world, 
and the lack of experience, may eaſily draw thee, 
And'becauſe I will not confound thy memory, I have 


reduced them into ten precepts; and next unto Mo- 


| fes's tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, thou 
ſhalt reap benefit and I the content. And they are 


* . 
= Y 


, When it ſhall pleaſe God tn bring thee to man's 
eſtate. uſe great prudence and circumſpetion in chuſ»/ 
ing thy wife. For from thence will ſpring all thy ſu - 
ture good or evil. And it is an action of life, like un- 
to a ſiratagem of war; wherein a man can err but 
once. If thy eſtate be good, match near home and at 

leiſure ; if weak, far off and quick Enquire diligent- 
ly of her diſpoſition, and how her parents have been 
-inclined in their youth. Let her not be poor, how 
generous, well-born ſoe ver. For a man can buy no- 
thing in the market with gentility. Nor chuſe a baſe 
and uncomely creature altogether ſor wealth; for it 
vill cauſe contempt in others and Joathing in thee. 
Neither make choice of a dwarf, nor a fool; for by 


0 


the one thou ſhalt beget a rage of pigmies; the other 


will be thy continnal diſgrace; and it will irk thee to 
hear her talk. For thou ſhalt find it to thy grief, that 
there 1 is nothing more fulſome than a ſhe fol. 
And, touching thy guiding of thy houſe, let thy hoſe. 


4 gitalic} be moderate; and, according to the means 
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4 | felves through ſecret vices, and their hoſpitality bears 
* the blame. But baniſh ſwiniſh drunkards out of thine 
| 


ww 0 ̃ on OY wo ns 
| ; bw . 4 " | : _ 
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4 ol four parts of thy revenues; nor a third part of that 


r 


[every diſeſter makes him ready to mortgage or ſell. 


antient riches; to that if the foundation ſhall at any 


mY The Neweſt Polite Letter: ue 019. 

of thy eſtate, rather plentiful than ſparing, but not "i 
coſtly. For I never knew any man grow poor dy- 9 
keeping an orderly table. But ſome conſume them 3 


 kouſe, which is a vice impairing health, conſaming: Þ 
much, and makes no ſhew. I never heard praiſe aſs 4 
cribed to the drunkard, but for the well bearing of 7 
huis drink; which is a better commendation for a brew- 
er's horſe or a drayman, than for either a gentleman 
or a ſerving man. Beware thou ſpend not above three 


in thy houſe, For the other two parts will do no 
more than defray thy extraordinaries, which always 
ſurmounts the ordinary by much; otherwiſe thou 
ſhalt live like a rich beggar, in continaal want, and 
the needy man can never be happy or contented: For 


And that gentleman that fells an acre of land, ſells + 
an ounce of credit. Por gentility is noching elſe but 


time fiak; the building mult needs 3 | 
for tha firſt precept. | 


1 Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, 


yet witnout outward auſterity,” Praiſe them openly, 
reprehend them ſecretly ; ; givethem good countenance. 
and convenient maintenance according to thy ability: 
btherwiſe thy lite will ſeem their bondage, and what” 
| portion thou ſhalt Ieave them at thy death, they will 
dank death for it, and not thee, And I am perſuad- 
d that the fooliſh cockering of ſome parents and th 
| auſtere carriage of others, cauſeth more men and | 
[ women to take ill courſes, than their own vicious 'ns 
| clinations. Mary thy daughters in time, leſt they mar: 
ry themſelves. And ſuffer not thy ſons to pals the 
| Alps; for they ſhall learn nothing there but pride 
| " _—_ 


* of 4 1 


. 


eth water in a ſieve, 


nothing more than to have meat ſerved in diverſediſhes, 
Neither by conſent, ſhalt thou train them up in wars; 


for he that ſets up his reſt to live by that profeſſion; 


can hardly be an honeſt man or a good chriſtian, Be» 


Hides, it is. a« ſcience no longer in requeſt than in N 


ue. — grtemteN in ſum- 
Wer. 
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| - Live not in the county withort ——_— cattle 2- 
n thee. | 
for the expence of the houſhold, is like him that keep- 

And what proviſion thou ſhalr 
W want, learn to buy it at the beſt hand. For there is 

dne perny ſaved in four, betwixt buying in thy need; 

and when the markets and ſeaſons ſerve fitteſt for it. 

Be not ſerved with kinſmen and friends, or men in» 


For he that putteth his hand to the purſe 


treated to ſtay; for they expect much and do little; 


nor with fuch as are amorous, for their heads are in- 
toxicated. 
| Wavy. peed them well; and pay them with the 
| moſt; and thop maylt boldly 2 * at t their 


and keep rathar too few than one too 


W. 

Let hy kindred wa all es be welcome to * houſe 
and table, grace them with thy countenance, and 
Farther them in all honeſt actions. For by this means 
Thou fhalt ſo double the band of nature, as 
nd ſo many advocates to plead an apology for thee 
behind thy back. But ſhake off thoſe glow worms, 


1 mean paraſites and ſycophants, who will feed and 
_ Fawn upon thee in the ſummer of profperity, but in 


* an adverſe ſtorm, they will ſhelter thee no more ; than | 
* "8 1 an * in winter. | 


e = 
' Beware 0 frei for thy beſt iriends, 


bs Wanne 1 
a A 4 and blaſphemy, and atheiſm. And if by travel they 
get a few words of brokenlanguage, that will profitthem 


as thou ſhalt 
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ue; if you can'lt not otherwiſe chuſe, rather lend 
thy money thyſelf upon good bonds, although thoa 
borrow it, So {halt thou ſecure thy ſelf and pleaſure | 


br a friend, but of a ſtranger; where, paying for it, 
thou flralt hear no more of it. Otherwiſe thou ſhalt 


right on thy Gde ; and then ſpare not for either mas 


iſe. 


Th Newef Þ Polite Latter: Writer. 
another man's debts ſeekech his own decay? 


thy friend. Neither bot row money of a-neighbour * A 


_ eclipſe thy credit, loſe thy freedom, and yet pay as - 
dear as to another, But in borrowing money, be pre- 
cious of thy word; for he that hath care of keepi 
Gaye of payment is — of another — purſe. 
VI. 
| Vadertake no ſuit againſt a poor man with re - 
ceiving much wrong. For, beſides that thou makeft- 
him thy compeer, it is a baſe conqueſt to triumph 
where is ſmall reſiſtance. Neither attempt law agaiaſt 
any man, before thou be fully reſolved that thou hag 


ney or pains For a cauſe or two fo followed and ob- 
tained, will free thee from —_ — one of * 


vn. 
. Be fare to He: ſome great man thy friend.” * 
trouble him not for triflies. Compliment him often 
with many, yet ſmall gifts, and of little eharge. And, 
if thou haſt cauſe to beſtow any ereat gratuity, let it 
be ſomething which may be d. ily in light. Other - 
wiſe, in this ambitious age, thou thalt remain like a . 
| hop without a pole, live in obſcurity, and be made FE , 
a foot ball for every inſulting companion to ſpurn at, 
VIII. | 
Towards thy foperices, be humble, yet generous. _ 
With thine equals familiar, yet reſpedive. Towards 1 
thy interiors ſhew much humanity, and ſome wo a 
arity; as to bow the body, ſtretch forth the hand; i 
and to uncover the head; with ſuck like popular com- 


— The firſt prepares thy way to advance- M 
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. ee makes thee known for a man watts 
rie -third-gaias. a good report; which, onge 
Bat, is cally kept, For right humanity takes ſucb | 
epden in the minds of the multitude, as they 2e 


more calily gained by unprofitable courtelies than br 
rh benefits, Let L adviſe thee not to affect, ar 4 


; popularity too _ Seek. not to be 1 
. to n. T We 
7 7 8 AX- 75 2 
* Frilk det any man _ wich thy life, credit, or hun £ 
Por it is more folly for a man to enthral himſelf to his 
friend, as though occaſion berng offered, be ſhould | 
| got dare t became thine ar. „ 1 
X. | oY 
Be not 1 in converſation, nor  Catiricat? in 
BS jeſts The one will make thee unwelcome to all 
company; the other pull on quarrels, and get thee ® 
Sated of thy belt friends. Por ſuſpicious jeſts (when 
nun of them ſavour of truth) leave a bitterneſs in the | ©; 
minds of thoſe which are touched. And, albeit ©" 
# ave already pointed at this incluſtvely; yet I thin 
it neceſſary to leave it to thee as a ſpecial caution. B& 1 
cayſe L have ſeen ſo many prone to quip and gird, as 
| "they would rather loſe their friend than their jeſt. And 
if perchance their boiling brain yield a quaint ſcof, 
they will travail to be delivered of it as a woman 
with child. Theſe nimble fancies ave buc the forth 
| * 
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